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By THOMAS JOHNSTON HOMER 


NE Monday afternoon last June 

(1910), in the good company of 

a veteran of the Appalachian 

Mountain Club, I left Randolph, 
New Hampshire, for a tramp among the 
northern peaks of the White Mountains. 
following a trail to the east of King’s 
ravine, we climbed Mount Adams, next 
in height to Mount Washington, and 
descended to the hut, on the saddle be- 
tween Mounts Adams and Madison, for 
the night; passing (near Star Lake) that 
huge quartz formation whose upper sur- 
tace looks so astonishingly like crusted 
snow that the giant outcrop might well 
be called the Fossil of Snow. 

We got away betimes on Tuesday 
morning, after a night somewhat marred 
by the snarling of intrusive hedgehogs. 
There had been quite a heavy fog; but, 
as we traversed the easterly slope of 
\dams, it lifted from time to time, per- 
mitting brief but glorious glimpses of the 
Madison ravine. Our route led to the 
south of Adams down into the Jefferson 
ravine, where we struck the Six Hus- 
hands* trail; and soon we were moving 
southerly up a portion of Washington's 
north flank (one of the titanic marches 
that delimit and shut in the vast basin 
known as the Great Gulf), over a course 
which appeared to have been little more 
than traced. For a while the axe came 
into play, to good effect. We came out 
on the grass-and-rock upland—with 
“Cape Horn” beyond a ravine, not far 


away. After a short rest we plunged 
down into the Gulf “across country,’ and 
reached the Great Gulf camp before sun- 
down. 

Our hospitable host there was the 
Councillor of Improvements, A, M. C.; 
and his “merry men” were a troop of 
athletes who were breaking out and 
cairning trails under his genial direction. 
Many of the party were massively built ; 
and one was unrivalled as an expert and 
mighty axeman. In no such class was I; 
and while “making a try” at chopping 
some wood for the Camp, I struck my 
right shin just above the ankle a vicious 
blow with the back of the axe that I was 
so proudly wielding, and thenceforward 
was content to practise the humbler call- 
ing of fagot-bearer. 

Wednesday morning, after joining the 
others before the camera, we bade good- 
bye to the path-makers, and went on up 
the trough of the Gulf, passing the lonely 
tarn called Spaulding lake. Pushing for- 
ward and upward, we encountered only 
moderate difficulty—experiencing a few 
loose rocks and friable formations, and 
now and then negotiating a climb calling 
for the use of both arms. The vistas 
were so superb as to evoke visions of the 
Yosemite (of many years ago). At last 
we achieved the verge, and came out on 
the grassy upland beyond. It was hlow- 
ing a cold gale. But a short distance 
farther, and the crest of Washington 
(6,290 feet) was reached, 


*The writer has never followed this famous trail, up the knee of Jefferson; but has been 


kindly permitted to use two photographs, illustrating that portion of the trail, 
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THE RAVINE OF THE CASTLES 


Soon after leaving the summit my com- 
panion and I parted company for the 
remainder of the jaunt, planning to meet 
again in Randolph in the evening. His 
professional work (measurements and 
determinations for a map he was mak- 
ing) led him homeward by way of the 
Glen and the Pinkham Road. 

My ambition to “collect” mountain 
peaks as rapidly as possible led me to 
take a homeward course that included 
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Mount Jefferson. 

I approached Jefferson by way of 
Mount Clay, but found no registration 
cylinder on Clay. In the descent, prelim- 
inary to the rise of Jefferson, my game 
tibia continued to give me more trouble 
in downhill than in uphill work. 

Soon after Monticello Lawn _ was 
crossed, the apex of Jefferson was ac- 
complished.’ Here I found an A. M. C. 
cylinder, but no pencil. I cut my name 





















with a knife, on a fresh sheet of the roll. 

From Jefferson my chosen way lay 
northwest down over the stark, jagged, 
barrens forming the upper reach of the 
Castellated Ridge (the Ridge of the 
Castles). The westerly views were of 
wondrous beauty. This was new country 
unfolding before me. The spell of the 
untrodden trail was on. 

Before the northwestern Castle was 
attained, it was noticeable that the cairn- 
ing was no longer as distinct as at first. 
| had decided upon a different route be- 
yond Jefferson from that kindly mapped 
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down into the grim depths of the mighty 
gulch to the north (the Ravine of the 
Castles ). 

A few minutes more, and I had clam- 
bered up the aiguille of the ultimate 
Castle. To the west, gleaming in the 
westering sunlight, there stretched away 
into the dim distance the most beautiful 
prospect that the heights had yet revealed. 
It was a bright and cheerful land, and 
might well have overflowed with milk 
and honey. Several bits of waterscape, 
glistening gems of stream or pond,—rare 
scenic features in this region, enhanced 
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out by my companion, whose sound and 
expert advice I ought to have taken; and 
the props that would help (I had fan- 
cied) to buttress my imprudent decision 
to strike out for myself and attempt to 
make Randolph via the Castles and Bow- 
man Station, when I should have fol- 
lowed instructions and taken the Ran- 
dolph Path, were falling away from me. 
The way was now but a faint mark 
through low, but gradually rising, scrub. 
The thought of rising scrub and vanish- 
ing path struck a little chill into my mar- 
row. The final Castle, however, was in 
plain sight, and there was no crying need 
for a path until it should be necessary to 
go beyond, along the ridge, and thence 





*New-Englands Rarities Discovered..... 





WRATH 


By John Josselyn. 


HatH Spep 
the loveliness of the picture. 

In contrast, to the north, far below me, 
crouched the monstrous Ravine, shrouded 
in a wilderness of forest, “daunting ter- 
rible” (as Josselyn* described the White 
Mountains nearly two hundred and fifty 
years ago), and already lowering in 
shadow. Into this yawning pit my course 
was sure in time to lead me. 

From this time onward came a succes- 
sion of emotions, each close upon the 
heels of its predecessor. I was glad to 
find a cylinder—and was both glad, and 
sorry, to note that no one had registered 
since the preceding autumn. Again, no 
pencil was within, and this time I cut my 
name much more hastily and informally 


(P. 4) 
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than before. The shortening span of 
daylight had become a very precious 
thing. 

And now for a trail (could I but find 
it) through the scrub, and then the forest. 
I scoured the brief perimeter of the 
height in search of the longed-for path. 
At least some trace of it was doubtless 
there, but my woodcraft did not suffice 
to ferret out a scintilla. I felt a little like 
a rat inatrap. It was not pleasant to 
think of floundering indefinitely through 
pathless, closely-woven, exhausting, 
spruce and fir scrub. Daylight and 
strength would soon be gone in such a 
welter, But there was no time for delay, 
and seeing to the southwest a slight break 
in the thicket, which might indicate the 
lingering remnant of a path, I tried to 
swing down off the ledge into the chaotic 
tangle of stunted growth. Somehow I 
lost both footing and grip, and slowly 
crashed along through the dense gnarled 
branches, which yielded grudgingly to 
my bulk. Thus buffered, the fall did not 
prove serious, and I landed absolutely un- 


Mount WASHINGTON FROM THE QUARTZ OuT Crop 


hurt on something soft, moss, perhaps. 
My hat was off, but my glasses were still 
on, The tumble was harmless in itself, 
but psychologically it was disconcerting. 
Nor did the path appear. 

Now came a fierce grapple with the 
scrub. The land fell sharply away to the 
southwest, and in the effort to avoid 
obstructions the natural tendency was to 
work gradually downward. But that is 
well away from my proper course, which 
is northeast, up, up, back to the height of 
land; thence along the ridge; and, be- 
yond, down into the murky Ravine of the 
Castles, where Castle Brook is plunging 
and clattering along on its way to the 
forks of Israel’s River, to the Connecti- 
cut, and the Sound. Down there, in the 
trough of the pit, runs water, and water 
I must reach before darkness shall fall. 
But here, on the far side of the ridge, this 
downward pull is all wrong. It must be 
overborne now; and I must work back 

After rather a grilling struggle, I re- 
gained the ridge, and suddenly, to my in- 
tense thankfulness and delight, stumbled 











upon the Bowman path. I paused a min- 
ute for a prayer of sheer gratitude and 
joy; and then gaily “hit the trail.” 
Gloom had turned to gladness. Seem- 
ingly the wild-wood had let slip her sable 
robes, and the jocund play of light and 
shade was fairly entrancing, as | rapidly 
trekked along ; and soon I was chasing an 
alluring way that zig-zagged down, its 
unquestionable artifice a comforting as- 
surance that it was made for foot of man 
to follow, toward the running water I so 
longed to reach. (By this time I had 
again missed the Bowman path, and was 
pushing unaware into the very core of 
the wilderness. ) 

The respite was all too brief. Sud- 
denly before me there uprose, gaunt, for- 
bidding, implacable,—a huge wind-fall; 
and my “primrose way” was blotted out 
as if it had never been. The stealthy on- 
coming of the night during the preceding 
ten minutes seemed more than matched 
by the engulfing pall that closed down in 
the next ten seconds. 

[ could beat around the blow-down in 
an effort to find the renewal of the trail, 
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or I could plunge down the gulch-side for 
Castle Brook—whose roar was music to 
my ears. I chose the latter venture, and, 
continuing to descend, before long came 
upon a “slide” which offered a fairly 
good thoroughfare; and water cropped 
out along the way. I thought it would 
stay by me until the brook were reached ; 
but after a while it sank from sight into 
the maw of the thirsty earth. 

At last the brook! Like a hound hot 
on the scent, I scrambled eagerly up the 
farther bank, and found myself in a 
deserted logging region. What seemed 
to have been in other days a logging route 
was indeed there, but it was overwhelmed 
with slash and other timber clog, choked 
with vegetation in all stages of growth— 
and of decay. I had looked for better 
things along this brook, and was bitterly 
disappointed. I had thought of it as a 
trunk-line, and had been expecting to 
find, skirting its course, a negotiable trail. 
I drank, and then tasted food, the first 
for many hours. Even so, it was hard to 
swallow. A trenchant faintness gripped 
me. Was this the entering wedge of col- 
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lapse? They will of course search for me 
along the Randolph Path, and search in 
vain. Probably someone will see my 
name in the Castle cylinder. Granted all 
this, what chance of finding me down 
here in this inferno,—an errant, beyond 
all reason, from my charted course? 
What if I break a leg, or merely (per- 
haps) get a bad wrench? After all, was 
1 going to pull out? Or would the morn- 
ing papers give me half a column, a year 
or two hence? 
* * * * * * 





The faintness was hardly more than 
momentary. I reacted well, and the out- 
look appeared more rose-colored. They 
are almost bound (I now argued) to find 
my signature at the Castle. With so 
eloquent a clue as that, a good tracker 
will do the rest, by day after to-morrow 
at the latest. Also, @ bas starvation and 
sprained ankles! Come on! 

Mobilizing my energies, I pushed on 
down the stream, in the waning light, 
struggling up now one side, now the 
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other,—always that I might perchanc 
strike a passable path. And soon th 
darkness had so far fallen that I con 
cluded to pitch my camp for the night. 
Pitching camp was a simple affai 
enough. There were no matches, and i 
was too dark to bother about gathering 
much material for a resting-place. Thi 
main thing was to be very near the wate: 
that rushed along in such a racket oi 
good cheer, So I chose a spot in the bed 
of the brook, but whence the water ha 
receded, near the west bank. There wer 
overhanging branches at hand;~ and 
several of these I broke off, and laid upo1 
the rocks, to make my couch the easier. 
The place was softer thus, even though 
damper too. Next came  supper,—a 
dainty feast of water, milk chocolate, and 
brandy. My spirits (not unaccountably ) 
were still rising; and, full of high hope 
for the morrow, I knew I should pull out 
not many hours after day-break. Even 
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some ominous clouds which had been ob- 
scuring the narrow gleam of sky visible 
overhead (the water course had opened a 
narrow rift in the masses of the forest) 
had drifted onward, and the eternal stars 
were shining. Old Earth may have been 
taking her rest, but it was a field-night 
for all Cosmos beside. Black Care still 
lingered, but only in three phases,—the 
anxiety I was causing the family, my dis- 
comfort and risk from dampness and 
cold, and disgust at my extravagance in 
having perpetrated something that en- 
tailed the expense of searching-parties. 
And after a while I prayerfully disposed 
myself in damp blanketless clothing, upon 
cool moist branches, my camp-fire exist- 
ing only in  imagination—wondering 
whether, even so, I should go to sleep. 

I tried all possible posi- 
tions that might tempt 
sleep. I curled up like a 
porcupine; stretched out 
like a telescope; placed 
the volumes of my ‘‘Pig- 
skin Library” under vari- 
ous parts of my anatomy 
in order to separate it 
from the soggy boughs 
and the “hubbledy” rocks ; 
but not one of my luxuri- 
ous attitudes persuaded 
the coveted slumber, and 
it was borne in upon me 
with obtrusive emphasis 
that Coos County (the 
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land of jounces) was 
fitly named. 

I got up, and made a 
pretty thorough read- 
justment of garments, 
which _ brought the 
sweater much nearer 
the “altogether.” This 
was an improvement, 
and I lay down quite 
confidently ; and wore 
away an hour or so ina 
half-dreamy state. V1- 
sions of trails studded 


with beautiful cairns 
and visions of trails 
wretched for lack of 


cairns, floated one after 
another across my semi-consciousness ; 
and for the hundredth time I rehearsed 
the pleasure (largely economic) I was to 
feel in telephoning fromsomewhere in the 
morning that all searching-parties could 
be called off. All searching-parties, did | 
say? All of them? It began to seem to 
me that there was a vast nebula of them, 
the circles of which (beginning with the 
outer pale) were converging in a mad 
ecstasy toward the common centre, where 
I sat bolt upright, my lower limbs bound 
down by clanking chains, my hands and 
arms free to manipulate a puny muzzle- 
loader as my only defense against the 
onslaught of these frenzied cohorts. Each 
searching-party culminated in the prodig- 
ious head of a dragon; but, be my aim 
never so true, for every head demolished 
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a dozen more would rise up to take its 
place. The end, horrible and inevitable, 
was almost upon me, as I shook and 
shrieked myself awake. It was of course 
nothing but the old Hydra myth trans- 
mogrified to suit my case as to a certain 
difficult calling-off job, eventually to be 
attended to, with the valuable assistance 
of Hercules—left out! 

I now conceived that some music 
would be appropriate. (Besides, it would 
be prudent to exorcise any ferocious 
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THE RIDGE OF THE CASTLES, FROM 
animal that might have been fraternally 
attracted by my nightmare.) Ephemeral 
songs seemed unworthy of the environ- 
ment ; higher flights were sought ; and the 
welkin rang with noble melodies wrought 
by Chopin and Wagner. The brook, foam- 
ing down the gorge in solid volume, fur- 
nished a never-failing accompaniment. 
The gush of melody had seemed neither 
long nor tiresome (at least to the per- 
former) when I happened to look up the 
ravine, and beheld a radiance, brighter 
than that of any star, slanting down upon 
me through the branches. Was the lustre 
chatoyant? Wild-cats (possibly much 
wilder than those timid and attenuated 
variants of the domestic type which the 
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nature-observer, presumably, sometimes 
discerns) had recently been seen in \ er- 
mont. Was this the relentless gaze of 
some really non-domestic feline that liad 
traversed the Connecticut, and now, con- 
juration-proof, had fixed upon me (and 
an early breakfast) as his next objective? 
Happily, no. The phenomenon was but 
the rising of a belated moon, and the 
night was nearly over. Better even than 
that, my shadow (thrown across thie 
moonlight), at first a clean-cut figure, 


ISRAEL RIpGE, ACROSS THE RAVINE 


and 


soon 


was becoming a dim evanescent 
shape. The sun would dominate 
the situation. My laggard appetite had 
at last arrived, an affair of gargantuan 
proportions, and I breakfasted ravenous- 
ly on some badly battered and crumbled 
food prepared for me some three days 
before, and took chances with the nectar 
of Castle Brook. It was time to break 
campand be off. What ho! For the “Forks 
of Israel,’—and The Promised Land! 

There is little more to tell. For a way 
that at least seemed long, if there existed 
a path, I could not find it. The loggers 
had left things in dreadful, almost un- 
imaginable, chaos. A wilderness au 
naturel does not necessarily mean very 
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rough going; but this wilderness, after 
being devastated and throttled by the 
logger, has become, as one of the natives 
tersely put it, a “hell-hole.” It was 
scramble, and stagger, and slip, and 
break through, and recover,—in endless 
mutations ; my luckless legs sustaining a 
fresh spiking every few minutes. Of 
course my route, more and more, under 
this pitiless pressure, became the bed of 
the brook. The brook was clogged and 
cold, but better than treacherous debris, 
and tangled underbrush, shot with rotting 
logs and remorseless stumps. 

The flawless form of Guiney’s haunt- 
ing verse, “The trail is through dolour 
and dread, over crags and morasses”, 
took on, indeed, the uncompromising sub- 
stance of reality. But at last (and sud- 
denly) the havoc lay behind me, and a 
good corduroy road took its place. 
Thenceforward I contentedly limped on, 
with grateful heart and temper chastened 
by experience. Minor difficulties counted 


for little, and I came out, blithely enough, 
at Bowman Station, shortly before seven 
in the morning, The night in the Ravine 
of the Castles was now nothing more 
than a memory. 

I was now in shreds and tatters, and 
decidedly unkempt, and felt a bit ridic- 
uk.us along the road in the role of Wild 
Man of the Woods. 

And it makes the tramper of moderate 
means catch his financial breath to find 
that at least four strong men and true 
have been raking the trails for him by 
night, and that two have but just got be- 
yond recall on the same quest ; that, in the 
opinion of a cheerful resident, “the moun- 
tains are covered with ’em” (the Night- 
mare of the Hydraheaded Searching- 
parties come true!) ; that the Northern 
Peaks, from Washington to Madison, 
from the Ravine House to the Glen, are 
very likely being appropriately harried 
with the cry of Man Lost on the Moun- 
tains !—and that the Lost Man is he! 


BLIND 


By MAZIE V. CARRUTHERS 


The world had been peopled with shadows 
A long and dreary time, 

Where I groped alone in the growing dusk, 
Till your dear hand grasped mine. 


And God gave me this respite ; 
One brief, sweet hour of grace, 

So I might see and store away 
The lineaments of your face; 


Then darkness feil. 


What matter? 


My world was n’er so bright, 
For your tender eyes are my light by day, 


And your heart my rest at night! 
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THE RECIPROCITY 


TREATY AND CANADA’S FUTURE 


By HON. W. FRANK HATHEWAY, M. P., BRUNSWICK. 


States Congress, somewhat in ap- 

prehension, and possibly envious 

of the reconstructed British 
North America, passed a resolution stat- 
ing that they viewed with regret the ag- 
gregation of a number of provinces in 
North America under the one monarchial 
rule, ever since that date the people and 
political leaders of the United States 
have been disturbed by the ‘rapid com- 
mercial and political growth of United 
Canada. There was a time when the 
statesmen of the Republic were sure that 
Canada was like a very ripe apple ready 
to drop off the tree and fall into their 
hands. This was when the several gov- 
ernments, Conservative and Liberal, were 
sending delegations to Washington ask- 
ing for a Reciprocity Treaty. Now, how- 
ever, times are changed, and it is our 
friends in Washington who intimate to 
Ottawa that a Reciprocal Tariff arrange- 
ment would be beneficial to both coun- 
tries. Likewise in Great Britain there 
was a time when statesmen of that coun- 
try did not look upon Canada as an ap- 
pendage worthy of much thought or care. 
The slighting remarks made by some of 
the British plenipotentiaries when deal- 
ing with such vexed questions as the 
Boundary Line in Maine, and the right 
of Canada to extend as far as the Missis- 
sippi, are ample proof that British states- 
men in the last century did not realize the 
strength that Canada might some day 
bring to the mother country. To-day, 
however, times have changed even there, 
and we see many statesmen in the Mother 
Country since 1897 urging closer rela- 
tions between the Dependencies and Great 
Britain. Sixty years ago when the Cob- 


| VER since 1867 when the United 
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den Policy was in its full sweep no one 
would dare to intimate that a Preferential 
Tariff arrangement could be beneficial to 
both Great Britain and her colonies, To- 
day, however, the Conservative Party in 
Great Britain has laid down as one of its 
main planks, that the Colonial Depen- 
dencies should be treated more favorably 
than Turkey, Russia, the United States 
or other competing countries. Canada 
likewise has seen a change politically in 
the late election at Arthabaska-Drum- 
mond, which shows that the French wing 
of the Liberal Party is beginning to think 
there should be a third party in the 
House of Commons, No doubt this third 
party will within a year include many of 
the brightest minds in Quebec Province 
and will constitute a power to be dealt 
with in the near future. This party has 
taken the name of the Nationalist Party, 
and although not avowing any purpose of 
separation, or declaring that Canada 
should seek to be an independent nation, 
yet from speeches made in the past by 
those who are now their leaders, it is fair 
to assume that much of the spirit which 
gives life to this new Nationalist Party is 
based upon the desire for a more com- 


plete freedom than now obtains in 
Canada. 
These political conditions in Great 


Britain, in the United States and in 
Canada lead me to make some reflections 
on the future of this country. 


CANADA INDEPENDENT 
In considering the political indepen- 
dence of this country, the severing of that 


slender tie which binds us _ to Great 
apna ie ee : 

sritain, it is fair to say :— 

That there is in certain parts of 














Canada a sentiment in favor of indepen- 
dence, and those who represent that sen- 
timent will no doubt range themselves 
under the leadership of M. Henri Bou- 
rassa and Mr. F. D. Monk, the recognized 
leaders of the Nationalist or Third Party. 


[he extremely selfish attitude of 
British plenipotentiaries as shown in the 
Boundary and other disputes, and the 
determination of the British electorate in 
1905 and 1909 not to treat Canadians 
more kindly than the Turk, Russian and 
German, have contributed deeply to this 
feeling. 

The evident wish of British statesmen 
to make Canada a recruiting ground for 
both the army and navy, and the desire 
that Canada should contribute a large 
sum for the defence of the Empire, with- 
out any representation in the British 
House of Commons, all this tends to 
make the young Nationalist party, and 
many adherents of the other two parties, 
feel that Canada is to be used as a sponge 
and squeezed yearly. 

A review of British Treaties in which 
Canada was vitally interested shows that 
Britain sometimes sent ignorant and care- 
less men to compete with New England 
subtlety and knowledge. The history of 
the Oswald-Franklin treaty is the first 
number on the sacrificial list. In 1764 
Dr. Franklin was eloquent in his letter to 
the British Government, about the Cana- 
dian forests and waterways from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi, those fertile 
lands where are now Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
etc., which Wolfe gained for Britain in 
1759. This was the territory that in 1782 
Oswald, the British delegate, called “the 
back lands of Canada, and worth 
nothing.” In fear of a “particular 
grudge” he granted about all that Dr. 
Franklin asked and nearly gave away the 
Erie belt which lies just north of Lake 
Erie between Niagara Falls and Detroit. 
Small wonder that the French Minister 
said “the English have bought a peace, 
not made one.” By this ignorance and 
carelessness of the British Government, 
Canada lost her Mississippi province, 
gave to the United States the right of the 
inshore fishing on Canadian coasts, and 
was left with uncertain boundary lines. 


CANADA’S FUTURE 
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Again in 1818 Great Britain ceded to the 
United States a large tract of Canadian 
territory west of the Lake of the Woods, 
and also conceded certain fishing privi- 
leges. In 1842 the Ashburton Treaty cut 
into Quebec and New Brunswick so that 
a large portion of (Quebec logs float even 
to-day through Maine’s waterways. The 
mysterious disappearance of Franklin’s 
Red Line Map of 1782, was a help to 
Webster in 1842, when he got Lord Ash- 
burton to agree to cut this slice out of 
Quebec and New Brunswick. 

We remember Secretary Olney’s curt 
despatch to Great Britain on the Vene- 
zuelan question, and also that in 1897, 
the Dingley Tariff Act became law in the 
United States. It was the hope of the 
United States that this tariff would bring 
Canada to her knees. Yet there was no 
protest or even disposition on Britain’s 
part to draw the bonds of Empire closer 
so as to offset that tariff. Great Britain 
saw the Boer war on the horizon and at 
once bought the neutrality of the United 
States by so amending the old Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty that she resigned all 
British control or rights to the Gulf en- 
trance of the proposed Isthmian Canal. 
The Hon. David Mills, at that time Secre- 
tary of State, said “the conditions of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty are of vital in- 
terest to Canada. The Government of 
the United Kingdom must not for any 
political consideration sacrifice the in- 
terests of Canada and the future of the 
British Empire on this continent.” 

But Great Britain sacrificed those inter- 
ests in 1898as she had done in 1842,1818 and 
in 1782. When the Isthmus is pierced, 
the United States can do as they please 
with the Panama Canal. If they decide 
to give United States ships fifty per cent 
reduction on tolls, how can Great Britain 
compete in New Zealand and Eastern 
Australia with United States Atlantic 
ports? Vancouver on the Pacific and St. 
John and Quebec on the Atlantic side, 
have interests in an Isthmus canal, but 
the British rights were bartered in 1898. 
The Alaskan Boundary is fresh in our 
minds. Evidently Sir Louis Davies and 
his volume of facts could not convince the 
English arbitrator that the Alaskan Line 
was worth so much talk and writing. 
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If Great Britain had not in 1782 and 
1818 conceded such extensive fishing 
rights to the United States we would not 
have seen the spectacle in August, 1910, 
of British arbitrators at the Hague con- 
tending that Britain had the absolute 
right to make laws to govern fishing in 
the waters of Canada and Newfoundland. 
Why should they have to contend for 
what was evidently so just? That Oswald 
Treaty of 1782 which led to the closer 
details of 1818, is the reason to-day why 
the Hague Tribunal in 1910 gives the 
United States Government the right to 
object to our regulations of fishing in our 
own waters, We have to advertise those 
laws for two months, during which time 
it is open for the United States to show 
cause why the laws should not be en- 
forced. If Great Britain had known 


how to manage her guns in 1782, this. 


humiliation would have been spared 
Canada in 1910, Dr. Franklin had orders 
in 1782 from his Government to give up 
the inshore Fishery claims, but a British 
official perpetrated a blunder which has 
cost Canada millions of dollars. Now the 
same British Government seeks to make 
of Canada and Newfoundland a hunting 
ground for volunteers for both Army and 
Navy, and intimates also that, after we 
have built railways, canals, and harbors, 
and made homes for the surplus popula- 
tion of the old world, that we should con- 
tribute heavily towards the defence of the 
Empire. 

Careless of her colony in 1867, Great 
Britain permitted Russia to pass her by 
and sell for £1,400,000 the lands of 
Alaska, which to-day has a total trade of 
$32,000,000 annually with the United 
States. In 1910 the United States agreed 
to expend $2,000,000 in fortifying the 
Panama Canal, which is one of the proofs 
that the United States intends to keep 
that as her own private highway. Great 
Britain has resigned any right to inter- 
fere. The Munroe Doctrine is a child of 
_England and the United States. Both 
Canada and the United States should re- 
cognize it. The Dominion of Canada is 
interested in this Isthmus Canal and those 
interests should be considered. Our voice 
cannot be raised for Great Britain has 
long since abrogated those rights. 
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Great Britain as a Government since 
1818 always treated the United States 
fairly. Even though’ private enterprise 
preyed on United States commerce in 
1861-64, Britain paid amply for the dam- 
age. The Honorable Charles Sumner in 
1871 demanded all Canada just as Frank- 
lin had done in 1782, but both of them 
knew it to be the cheapest of bluff, if not 
bluster. Even though the British Gov- 
ernment feared the threats of Franklin 
and Sumner, and the danger of losing a 
buyer of her goods, still Great Britain 
had no right to sacrifice Canada’s in- 
terests as she has since 1782. The 
French Canadians of Quebec fully realize 
that Great Britain paid the Alabama 
claim, but did not press the collection of 
damages resulting to Canada by the 
Fenian Raids of 1866-70-71. The selfish 
policy of Great Britain makes leading 
French Canadians feel that this new de- 
mand for a navy and for recruits, has an 
ulterior aim not pleasant to dwell 
upon. 

I do not hesitate to say, what some may 
deem heresy, that I am a Canadian first 
and a Britisher afterwards, and until that 
“Canada first” sentiment prevails, this 
country can never attain to real national 
life. Nevertheless I am sure that the 
truer and wiser future for Canada, in the 
national interests of both Great Britain 
and Canada, is to be more closely inter- 
locked with Great Britain by a Reciprocal 
Tariff arrangement, When I review the 
history of Britain’s neglect in 1782, her 
weakness in 1818, her easy bargaining in 
1842, and her later desires to submit to 
affront and contumely from the United 
States rather than stand by her rights on 
this continent, I am not disposed to 
strongly condemn those Canadians who 
now think of a Nationalist Party. 

It was the Canadian French who built 
fort after fort between the Lakes and the 
Mississippi and held that rich country 
until Wolfe conquered in 1759, It was 
Britain’s want of diplomacy that, with a 
sweep of the pen in 1782, gave that most 
valuable tract (280,000 square miles) 
forever to Dr, Franklin and his allies. It 
was the Canadian French and the Cana- 
dian British who in 1897 gave the United 
Kingdom a twenty-five per cent and again 
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a thirty-three and one-third per cent pre- 
ference on all dutiable imports, and yet 
Britain refuses to treat us to-day better 
than she treats that same United States 
whose statesmen have snubbed, wheedled, 
threatened and actually despoiled her. 
The United States press, people and poli- 
ticians have openly avowed that the Ding- 
ley Tariff of 1897 and the proposed 
Blaine Newfoundland Treaty would 
drive Canada to seek its political future 
in the United States. Nevertheless John 
Bull goes on treating Uncle Sam as a 
friend and brother. Can we blame the 
French in Quebec for getting restive, and 
suspecting those statesmen who demand 
that Canada take a large share of the 
Empire defence-cost, and yet do not 
suggest that Canada have representation 
in that British Parliament which has 
power to carry on war? Canada is begin- 
ning to feel the throb of national life. 
Poets are singing of Canada’s forests and 
fields, mountains and lakes. Historians 
are searching the archives of Quebec and 
Montreal, and the figures of LaSalle, 
Champlain and Frontenac stand before 
us in battle or in council. Novelists gaze 
on the high cliffs of old Quehec or wan- 
der along the banks of the St. John where 
LaTour and Marie Jacquline passed 
eventful years. Captains of Industry 
look with avaricious eyes on the vast 
water stretches, the enormous dynamic 
power of river and tide, and the limitless 
acres of cultivable land. Truly this young 
and growing Canada has the right to be 
angered at the crass stolidity of the 
British electorate which refuses to con- 
sider Tariff reform, and yet it may not 
be wise for us at this time to step out very 
far on the way to Independence. English 
delegates to the Australian Conference 
September, 1909, think we are looking 
that way. Some of them said to me 
“Does Canada want to be independent 
that she seeks to build a navy of her 
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own?” M. Bourassa indicates the thought 
of the French of Quebec, when he says: 
“Ne rompons pas la chaine trop tot, mais 
n’en rivons pas follement les anneaux.” 
Which means, let us not break our British 
bonds too soon, and in the meantime, do 
not rivet them too solidly. This shows 
the probability that in 1912 we will see a 
third party demanding the independence 
of Canada. If so, then the blame must 
not rest upon the Canadian, but upon the 
blundering British diplomat, and the 
lethargic British people. Independence, 
however bright it may appear to some, 
will, like Reciprocity with the United 
States, make us only the backyard of the 
United States. Worse than that, when 
Britain wakes up and sees an estranged 
Canada, she may then grant a Preferen- 
tial Tariff to India, Ceylon, Australia, and 
South Africa. We may think that our 
wheat and dairy products will always find 
favor in the Old Country. Not so, 
Australia and India would then command 
the British market and we would have to 
be content with supplying the populous 
Eastern United States and other coun- 
tries. Independence might suit those who 
demand a Canadian Navy and an in- 
creased militia; it may dazzle the minds 
of the young French in Quebec, but let 
us look well ahead before we leap. Let 
us turn a deaf ear to the United States 
agents who are talking Reciprocity. Let 
us work out a careful scheme of Prefer- 
ential Reciprocal Tariff with Great 
Britain and present it first to our own 
Parliament, and then, to the British Par- 
liament. That scheme should provide a 
fifty per cent tariff rebate on all goods 
from United Kingdom, they to give us 
fifty per cent rebate from their proposed 
Tariff on certain goods of ours. Then if 
Great Britain still refuses to treat us any 
better than she treats her political and 
commercial rivals, then we can decide 
what next to do. 











NARRAGANSETT MANORS 


By MATLACK PRICE 


With Illustrations by the Author 


HERE is a chapter of Rhode 
Island history which has never 
crept into the books and has lived 
mostly by word of mouth. Like 

many unrecorded matters, this chances to 
possess a peculiar interest, and to contain 
not a little romance as well. 

Generally speaking, it has always been 
supposed that austere New England of 
Revolutionary times, with its weather- 
beaten haibor-side villages and its more 
sheltered, though no less primitive inland 
settlements, had looked upon the South 
as the home of effete luxury and Euro- 
pean feudalism. Where a New Eng- 
lander of means had a prim, conservative 
gambrel-roofed house, with a few trusty 
servants, the Southern gentleman had an 
enormous estate with a lordly manor and 
hundreds of slaves. This supposition has 
lived on in the land, and has been exag- 
gerated in both directions, until one had 
come to picture the Southerner in ideal 
colors, as a royal entertainer, a rider to 
hounds and a hard drinker—and the New 
Englander as a rather meagre parsimoni- 
ous individual, with ascetic ideas and 
little liberality of mind. 

Any such impressions were entirely 
dispelled by some rambles in the unfre- 
quented southeastern corner of Rhode 
Island, knownas the Narragansett country. 

It is in this locality that there once 
existed a type of estate similar to those 
of the South, but different in certain im- 
portant particulars, the only allusion 
which I can find to these one-time manor- 


houses, now so dismantled and so dimin- 
ished in size as to lose themselves among 
the many small abandoned farms, is a 
passing mention in one chapter of “Part 
of a Man’s Life,” by Thomas Wentwerth 
Higginson :— 

“Nothing indeed now remains in 
America which so recalls the feudal sys- 
tem, as the whole region of the Nar- 
ragansett country in Rhode Island, where 
one still sees the remains of a class of 
buildings differing in kind from any now 
selected. They represent great square 
houses of fifty or a hundred feet front, 
with drawing-rooms twenty feet square, 
and from fourteen to fifteen feet high. 
There were two stories, with a high gam- 
brel roof attic for the slaves, who often 
occupied out-buildings also.” 

These statements taken as a whole may 
fail to be definitely suggestive, but are 
very pertinent in so far as they point out 
the idea of a European feudalism in 
Narragansett as distinct from the slave- 
holding of the South, Where a Southern 
planter maintained hundreds of bound 
slaves to work in his fields, the Narragan- 
sett squire owned merely a comparatively 
small staff of slaves for personal body- 
servants, while his tenants constituted a 
separate class, farming his land for them- 
selves but living under his patronage. 

The squire, for such he was, occupied 
the manor house, and to a greater or less 
extent lived the life of the English squire 
so familiar in story. He kept open house, 
which vied with that of the Southerner 
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for hospitality, and lived in detail the life 
of the English country gentleman. 

But of all the local magnificence of these 
establishments, nothing remains but the 
demolished and weather-beaten ruins of 
the manors, and a host of country-side 
legends. 

From such examples as may be seen to- 
day it would seem that the primitive local 
artisan “builded better than he knew,” 
unless the stout construction of those 
houses was the result of a fundamental 
sincerity and honesty. They were framed 
in enormous timbers of solid oak, hewn 
from trees on the estate belonging to the 
house, and these timbers were mortised 
and pegged together in such a manner as 
to resist everything but the desecrating 
hands of later generations. 

It is of three of these venerable manors 
that I wish to write—of their appearance 
to-day and of the romantic past which 
their legends preserve. There is an an- 
cient house—the Potter manor—stand- 
ing back a bit from a sandy by-lane that 
drops off from the old Post Road in the 
vicinity of Point Judith Pond. Time out 
of mind it has stood there, and tales were 
rife about the country-side of its extreme 
antiquity and long-gone magnificence. 
On the one great stone chimney rising 
from its roof, was a date of 1750, 
although this, I was told, was painted 
there at a period long subsequent to the 
erection of the house itself. (A small 


farmstead in the immediate locality, in- 
deed, boasts of 1661 on its chimney, with 
a weather-beaten appearance which by no 
means gainsays the premise. ) 

Such random legends as were related 
to me by a certain grey historian of local 
fame, and such observations as I made 
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in many visits to the manor on the Point 
Judith lane, weave in the mind a fabric 
certainly picturesque, and surely fascin- 
ating to those antiquaries who collect un- 
written history. 

It would seem that it was built at 
some period, as remarked, considerably 
prior to the date (1750) on the chimney, 
by one John Potter, a grandson of an 
even older settler in these parts. The 
house stood originally three stories high, 
with a two-story wing for the slaves, and 
its present size is the result of successive 
cutting down and alteration through 
many generations. Local tradition tells 
of a hall so large that a coach-and-four 
could have been driven under its arch, 
and of an establishment on a scale 
measurable only by that of the great 
Southern estates. Tradition also has it— 
alas, unanimously—that this John Potter, 
3rd, was a clever counterfeiter, but the 
local historian, preferfing to wink at this 
phase of his character, paints dim as a 
rare gentleman of the old school, riding 
to hounds, drinking hard, and entertain- 
ing royally with an open house, while 
lording it over hundreds of broad acres, 
with many personal slaves and farming 
tenants. 

So large was the manor at this time, 
that an anecdote tells of a house-party 
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given by the son of the house, for three 
days, during which time the old people, 
in their rooms in a distant part of the 
house, knew nothing whatever of what 
was going on. Illustrative of the scale 
upon which the life at these old manor- 
houses was conducted, a story of one 
Robert Hazard, a Narragansett planter of 
contemporary fame, would apply as well 
to doings at the Potter house. It seems 
that this doughty squire was known to 
have boasted of economy when he 
brought his establishment down to 
seventy persons, “He owned 12,000 
acres, kept fox-hounds, 14 saddle horses, 
150 cows, and 4,000 sheep. He employed 
twelve negro dairy-maids, each with a 
small girl to wait, upon her, by whose 
joint labors from twelve to twenty-four 
cheeses were made every day in the year 
for the family consumption... .” 
Returning to our John Potter, 3rd, it is 
told how that worthy was eventually 
suspected by the authorities of counter- 
feiting, and placed in a position at once 
constraining and uncomfortable. With 
the beaks close upon his trail, he incon- 
tinently dumped his nefarious parapher- 





nalia into a neighboring pond, and, with 
no connecting evidence apparent, pleaded 
not guilty, and defied the law. His prose- 
cutors, however, would seem to have 
secured sufficient grounds, by processes 
then existing, to offer the defendant the 
polite choice of giving over to the state 
the greater portion of his lands, or suffer- 
ing himself to have his ears cut off. The 
latter contingency in no sense appealing 
to defendant as being either seemly or 
dignified, he ceded a vast tract of land 
without further ado, and the matter was 
closed forthwith. As an afterword, it 
may be actually said that certain portions 
of this tract were auctioned off with cer- 
tain other parcels, as “Government 
Land,” no earlier than a few years ago, 
the matter indeed, being well within my 
personal recollection—and the local his- 
torians do not even know whether the 
“government” that worsted their John 
Potter was the government of colonies or 
nation ! 

All the stories of the Potter manor, 
even with a mental discount for legen- 
dary enlargement, point to a house by no 
means small, and move the antiquarian to 
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investigate what remains of the building 
itself. And even though little now exists 
to supply an exact or a complete restora- 
tion, such fragments as are left form 
deeply interesting material for study and 
retrospection. 

The house as it appears to-day would 
certainly attract no more than a passing 
glance—a small, low, barn-roofed struc- 
ture, tenanted by farmers, and slowly 
falling to pieces—a plain, primitive house 
with one great stone chimney in the 
centre, bearing a date of 1750, and 
nothing more. By no means edifying, its 
appearance, however, is saliently sincere, 
and undeniably suggestive of rugged 
strength and simplicity of the North. 
With fewer classical traditions than the 
more cultivated builders of the South, 
stately Greek porticoes are not met with 
in this part of New England, and a more 
severe, and certainly more primitive style 
prevailed in these Narragansett manors, 
where the actual limitations of material 
and conditions are, in a measure, ex- 
pressed. 

Four massive, semi-circular steps of 
stone lead to an unpretentious door, with 
a plain architrave, and simple narrow 
side-lights. This door, beaten grey with 
the terrific winter storms of this bleak 
reach of coast, gives upon a very small 
square hall—a mere vestibule little more 
than five feet square. I looked in vain 


* Potter Manor * TheDrawing Room - 


for the hall which would admit a coach- 
and-four, and fancied it to have been 
some sort of porte-cochere, long since 
demolished, and perpetuated in legend by 
the failure of the local gentry to com- 
pare it in description to anything ever 
seen. 

It may be said here that the wide hall 
and sweeping stair of the great Southern 
houses were things quite unknown in this 
type of Northern house, where winters 
were bitterly cold, and large halls hard to 
heat. Quite as often as not, the stairs 
were consigned to some dark part of the 
house, and were narrow, steep and lad- 
der-like, sometimes built in the thickness 
of the wall—again a result of the heating 
problem. 

Here, standing at the entrance, pan- 
elled doors open on the right and left, and 
a blank expanse of chimney-breast oc- 
cupies the entire fourth side. This chim- 
ney is of stone, and is over twenty feet 
square, in the first story, resting in the 
cellar on massive piers, and a well-turned 
vault of old, hand-made brick, imported, 
one is told, from Holland, before brick 
was made in this country. The size of 
this great chimney is sufficient to suggest 
even more space than that actually oc- 
cupied by the flues, and possibly it con- 
tains some small room or cavity designed 
by the old counterfeiter for the conceal- 
ment of his dangerous pursuit, When a 
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similar chimney in an old house in New- 
port was torn down some years ago, a 
room over eight feet square was dis- 
covered, ventilated by an unused flue, and 
entered by a later bricked-up opening in 
one of the fireplaces. 

Owing to the many changes which the 
Potter house has suffered, little may be 
accurately described or drawn except one 
room, (supposedly the only one existing 
in its original condition, and certain parts 
of two others). 

The room now best preserved occupies 
the usual place of the so-called “best- 
room in a farmhouse, to the left of the 
entrance, and is about twenty feet square, 
and panelled from floor to ceiling on all 
four walls. This dignified treatment, 
with graceful fluted pilasters, and arched 
door-openings, seems to suggest a setting 
for a long-ago house-party, with the 
stately measures of a minuet. 


‘THE GREAT ARCH :-: POTTER MANOR) 
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Over this fireplace, as is usual in the 
buildings of this age and locality, no 
mantel-shelf appears, and the space is 
filled with a large panel. This particular 
panel is said to have borne an ambitious 
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painting of some forgotten sea-fight, but 
it was removed in recent years by some 
antiquarian of greater zeal than venera- 
tion. The fireplace is flanked on either 
side by pilasters of distinctly interesting 
design, mounted on panelled pedestals, 
beautifully executed. 

The remaining spaces on the wall, right 
and left, are occupied by two arches, 
filled, respectively, by a door, and a shell- 
cabinet, the latter of exquisite design and 
faultless workmanship. The door is 
fitted with old angle-hinges, and a 
wrought-iron latch,—the same, beyond 
doubt, that have opened and closed it for 
upwards of two centuries. 

The shell cabinet is as fine and as 
beautifully executed an example of that 
early importation of a Georgian-Renais- 
sance motive as one may ever encounter, 
and must certainly have been the work 
of some master joiner—possibly in Eng- 
land, though more probably in Newport. 
where much of this sort of work was 
done. The delicately proportioned little 
pilaster-columns inside, capped by tar- 
nished gilt mouldings, were originally 
painted in imitation of Tennessee marble, 
now a dark green, and the rich olive and 
dull gold of the “sun-burst” or “shell” 
above, form a thoroughly aesthetic com- 
bination. The scalloped shelves of this 
cabinet were designed to hold the more 
treasured bits of china of the household. 

On the west wall of the room are three 
very large panels, decorated in Revolu- 
tionary times, it is said, with portraits, on 
the wood, of Washington, Martha Wash- 
ington and Lafayette. These, by some 
dull tenant, were at one time actually 
painted over, and when one remembers 
that Gilbert Stuart, born not far from 
here, worked through these parts all 
through his early career, the loss is full 
of interesting possibilities and surmises. 

A door in this west wall leads to a 
small room which presents a_ greater 
puzzle than anything in the house. Run- 
ning across the room, with a span a little 
over ten feet, is a great elliptical arch, of 
beautiful proportions, springing from 
two low Corinthian pilasters. Although 
the work on these, as well as on the 
carved mouldings of the arch is very 
crude, and much damaged by time and 
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A FIREPLACE IN 


wear, the effect is remarkably rich and 
suggestive, and the whole composition is 
small in actual scale rather than in rela- 
tive proportion. Enlarged and elaborated 
sufficiently, it would form a pleasing 
enough proscenium arch for a theatre. 
Behind this arch, at a distance of about 
three feet, runs a dead wall, plainly of 
later erection, and so odd, indeed, is the 
appearance of the arch—almost monu- 
mental in suggestion—that one must sup- 
pose this to have been some kind of a 
hallway in the original plan of the house. 
Was it that famous hall through which 
the coach-and-four could have been 
driven ? 

Possibly though, the arrangement of 
the remaining front rooms, and the im- 
probability of any mere hall so large ex- 
isting in this type of house—both these 
considerations throw question upon it, 
and leave the purpose of the great carved 
archway in the little back room a quaint 


















































THE BONNETT MANOR 


architectural enigma. 

At this point the searcher is rewarded 
only by occasional panels and discon- 
nected bits of wainscot, the only other 
remain being a stately window in a part 
of a once large room. Up a flight of 
crooked narrow stairs, the second floor is 
found to have been cut up and re-divided 
beyond all hope of plausible reconstruc- 
tion, and the antiquary can only reflect 
that such material as is offered for study 
is of a most interesting nature, and the 
fact that even a conjectural restoration of 
the original house, room for room, is 
quite impossible, adds perhaps, to the 
fascination of such fragments as remain. 
Often our best preserved ruins are the 
least interesting from the fact that their 
condition leaves too little play for the 
imagination. 

One grand old house, of which only 
enough now remains to suggest its one- 
time glory, or to furnish enough material 
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MEASURED DRAWING 





for history, stands in ruins, set in its 
green fields in the township of South 
Ferry, on the west shore of Narragansett 
Bay. 

This was once the Bonnett Manor, at a 
later period maintained by the father-in- 
law of the Rev. Dr. Mac Sparran, of 
memory sainted in these parts. 

I explored the old house one hot sum- 
mer day, and as I walked up the knoll on 
which it stands, roofless and deserted, a 
flight of pigeons rattled from the open 
rafters in a brilliant cloud, to one of the 
tumbled barns, and left me in full posses- 
sion. The lower rooms were dark and 
dismantled, and in a state of utter ruin, 
so that it was a matter of some surprise 
to come upon an unwrecked chimney- 
piece, with a broken and oddly-wrought 
iron back. A suggestion of something 
heraldic in the crude and much eroded 
face of this set me on an unsuccessful 
search about the place for the missing 
half. 

The chimney-piece itself was oddly in- 
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teresting, with tall cupboards built in on 
each side of the hearth, with deeply pan- 
elled doors. The two recesses, however, 
were of widely varying widths. Between 
these, was a single great panel above the 
fireplace opening, and two more panels 
filled in the space up to the ceiling, The 
effect was distinctly informal, but emin- 
ently satisfying, and while it unreservedly 
pleased the antiquary, it pained the 
architect to reflect that in a reproduction 
of the idea, he would be forced to make 
those two tall cupboards of the same 
width, to form a “balanced composition” 
—and satisfy his client! 

Moved by a sense of adventure, I 
forced open a door which seemed to lead 
to the upper rooms of the roofless house. 
The stair-door opened with a clatter and 
a shower of dust, a breath of sunny air 
shot downward, and the pigeons, which 
had returned, flapped frantically among 
the rafters. 

The uneven floor, strewn with 
weathered fragments of plaster, came 




































upon a level with the eye, all flecked with 
tumbled bits of shadow from the bare 
roof-timbers overhead. On the floor of 
the room of honor were growing weeds, 
among the decayed pieces of wood which 
littered it. The room itself was of noble 
proportions, with a large dressing room 
cpening off from it, and, though all the 
panelling and trim and doors had been 
stripped from the house, it possessed a 
certain peculiar grandeur which failed to 
make itself so strongly felt in certain bet- 
ter preserved manor-houses. 

On one side of the fireplace was a tall 
cupboard built into a recess of the chim- 
ney, and the large plaster panel above the 
splintered mantelpiece bore the weather- 
ed remains of an ambitious painting, 
done in the crude though pleasing man- 
ner of the travelling painter of 1740 or 
thereabouts. It represented a bit of some 
roadway, through a little valley, enframed 
with over-arching trees, naively executed 
as to foliage, and designed to set off the 
main idea of the picture. This was 
nothing less than a gorgeous coach, 
(evidently once colored in brilliant red 
and gold) drawn by six horses, and with 
a goodly advance-guard and following of 
cavaliers, out-riders and postillions. The 
idea which this immediately conveyed 
was wonderfully in keeping with the 
legendary halo of local tradition which 
hangs over these old manors, and so 
strong was the suggestion that the dis- 
mantled and rotting old ruin took on a 
dignity and sanctity which is to be felt in 
but few buildings in America. 

The great kitchen which served the 
manor was to be found under the tumble- 
down wing once occupied by the servants, 
and it was hard to imagine anything in 
this country more like the kitchen in a 
mediaeval castle than this cavernous hall 
in the old Bonnett manor-house. The 
fireplace was enormous—one could stand 
in it—and the crane, flaking away with 
rust was of proportionate size. Around 
the main fireplace were bake-ovens, 
smoke-holes and innumerable curious 
niches and cavities of unexplainable pur- 
pose, all built into the thickness of the 
great chimney. As this kitchen was partly 
under-ground, the walls were of rough- 
stone, further suggesting the castle idea, 
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and the floor was flagged. In one corner 
was an arrangement which could have 
been nothing other than a forge, and it is 
to be supposed that all the farrier work 
about the estate was done here, 

Overhead were the floor-beams of the 
rooms above, huge oak logs, with bark in- 
tact, blackened by smoke and age, and 
decorated with a great number of crude 
wrought-iron hooks, much rusted, for the 
drying of meats, or storing of various 
provisions, 

In point of construction, one notices 
that there was little or no framing as we 
understand it to-day, in these manors. 
The floor in this instance (as in many 
others), consisted of heavy two-inch 
planks, of widths unbelievable, spiked 
directly to the floor-beans, which were 
great oak-logs, closely spaced on centres, 
and either rough-hewn with an adze, or 
surfaced only on the upperside to take the 
flooring. These beams were either mor- 
tised into a heavy sill, or imbedded in the 
masonry. 

Out again upon the hill-side, it was in- 
deed difficult to suppose that one were in 
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America, and that the manors of Nar- 
ragansett were really maintained on such 
a scale, and in a manner so essentially 
mediaeval as that great servant’s hall and 
kitchen attested. 

A little further up the bay, at no very 
great distance from the Bonnett ruins, 
stands the famous Robinson Manor, bet- 
ter known to the antiquarians of New 
England, perhaps, than any similar house 
in this locality. Grey among its ancient 
encircling willows, it has stood for many 
a generation, suffering frequent desecra- 
tion and continual neglect at the hands of 
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its tenants. Its unobtrusive dignity al- 
most amounts to grandeur, and it would 
almost seem, indeed, to have retired 
beneath the sheltering shadow of its great 
willows as though to hide its diminished 
fortunes from the casual inspection of the 
careless passer-by. 

The grounds, completely overgrown 
and run wild with weeds, only suggest 
the old-time garden which surrounded the 
house, with traces of box-hedged paths, 
and scattered fox-glove among the tall, 
unkempt grass. Here and there a broken 
trellis or tumble-down rustic seat form 
mute reminders of long-ago garden- 
parties. 

The house, including the slave-quarters, 
was originally one hundred and ten feet 
long, the foundations of the demolished 
portion being still plainly distinguishable, 
extending from the main structure in an 
easterly direction. To-day the house is 
not more than sixty feet in length, and 
about forty feet deep; two stories high, 
with a wide-angled gambrel roof, grey 
and moss-covered. 

All the materials used in the construc- 
tion of the manor were the products of 
the estate itself, and the rugged rafters, 
which have stood the test of years with- 
out decay or deflection, were hewn from 
the enormous oaks which once grew in 
this part of Rhode Island. 

About the entrance are no architectural 
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embellishments, and the small pent-roof 
would seem to have been a subsequent ad- 
dition, 

The panelled door itself presents a 
much weather-beaten appearance, and 
admits to a small hall-way, of which the 
design is as delicate as it is refined in 
motive. The stair-ra‘l, formed of ex- 
quisite spiral balusters, sweeps outward 
at the newel-post, and a panelled wainscot 
runs up along the wall, while the posts 
on the landing above are terminated with 
the “inverted flame” drop-ornament, all 
executed in unstained black walnut. The 
walls of the rooms on the lower floor are 
all wainscoted, and the two large rooms 
on either side of the hall are treated in a 
manner of more particular interest. 

The drawing-room is twenty feet 
square, with a fire place bordered by very 
old Dutch tiles, of that delicate shade of 
blue to be found only in the earliest im- 
portations from Holland. While the 
woodwork of the panelling which sur- 
rounds the fireplace is of a soft cream 
color, the frame itself is of walnut brown, 
and with the blue and white tiles forms a 
pleasing, if simple, color-scheme. 

In the thickness of another wall is built 
a “shell” china-closet, as in the Potter 
Manor, though of execution far inferior. 
It is blazoned with red and gold, and is 
seen through a glazed door, which is 
quaintly divided into small panes. A wide 












































shelf, doubtless used as a writing desk 
may be drawn out of a recess immediately 
below the cabinet. 

Above the drawing-room is an apart- 
ment known as the “Lafayette Room,” as 
pleasant a chamber as it were possible to 
imagine. It is affirmed that the French 
general, as well as Washington himself, 
lived at the Robinson Manor at various 
times during his presence in these parts. 
Numerous French signatures and mono- 
grams, apparently scratched upon the 
window-pane by means of a diamond ring 
would seem to confirm the tenancy of the 
first-named guest. 

There is a fireplace, decorated as in the 
room below with old Dutch tiles, and the 
panelled wood-work is of a deep, soft, 
olive green. A large, sunny dressing-room 
opens off from the main room. 

In the dining-room, which opens from 
the right of the hall-way downstairs, the 
fireplace is embellished above the mantel 
with a curious old oil-painting done on 
the large wooden panel. It depicts in a 
crude technique, more spirited than con- 
vincing, a deer-hunt with huntsmen on 
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madly galloping horses in pursuit of an 
enormous stag—the event, it is told, hav- 
ing taken place on the Robinson estate. 

The chamber above the dining-room is 
still known as “Unfortunate Hannah’s 
3edroom’—having belonged to Mr. 
Robinson’s beautiful daughter during her 
short and ill-starred life. 

This romance, familiar, no doubt to 
most New Englanders, is one of pathet- 
ically misplaced love. 

Her father, Rowland Robinson, was of 
the true story-book type—wealthy, proud 
and possessed of a testy temper but a 
kind heart. Under the hospitable roof of 
the great house were given many grand 
entertainments, and the girl’s celebrated 
beauty brought her many suitors. No 
money had been spared on her education, 
but of all the accomplishments then 
proper or fashionable for a “young lady,” 
her favorite was dancing. 

Now it seems that a young French 
Huguenot, of most excellent family, had 
taken refuge in Newport, across the bay, 
where he supported himself by means of 
giving dancing lessons, Pierre Simond, 
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in the natural course of events, fell 
desperately in love with the beautiful 
Hannah, and the affair became mutual. 
Nor was its glamor in any way dimmed 
in the eyes of the young girl by the inter- 
change of secret letters and clandestine 
meetings. 

The secret amour was discovered by 
Hannah’s mother, with the result that all 
meetings or letters were forbidden, 
though in vain, Finally she consented to 
aid the young couple in an elopement, 
which united them in marriage. 

Old Planter Robinson forthwith dis- 
owned them both, and turned a deaf eat 
to the tears and entreaties of his unhappy 
daughter, whose erstwhile lover, perceiv- 
ing that a reconciliation, (with financial 
results) was a very remote contingency, 
deserted the young bride without further 
ceremony, and left her to sickness and 
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despair. 

A narrator concludes, “...... the re- 
conciliation followed, but too late, for on 
the day following the unfortunate girl’s 
return to her home, the song of the 
Whip-poor-will was heard beneath the 
window, and when morning dawned, she 
was dead. Her grave may be seen to- 
day in the old family plot on the home- 
stead. Beside it Bachelor’s Button and 
Bouncing Bet never blossom, though 
Hearts-ease blooms in great profusion as 
if to soothe the spirit of “Unfortunate 
Hannah Robinson.” 

Thus ends the legend—one of the 
many memories that cling around the 


_ weather-worn corners of these forsaken 


and dilapidated old ruins of what were 
once among the proudest houses of the 
land—the manors of the Narragansett 
planters. 














THE Cup oF FRIENDSHIP 


By JANE C. CROWELL 


The cup of friendship in her royal way 

She lifted and to me aweary bore, 

So wrapt in grief I had not seen before 

How swift her hand would reach to where mine lay. 


Her cup of friendship mine! 


What joy for aye 


That she a lavish draught for me should pour, 
Rare vintage from her love’s most golden store, 
And bid me drink not once but day by day. 
Ah, cup of friendship, sacred then but now 

To me become e’en more a sacrament 

Since her I love no longer I may see, 

I hold thee fast, assured, I know not how, 
That o’er thee still her hallowed face is bent 


And I of thee shall drink eternally ! 

















WHEN THE TIME CAME 


By EDITH RICKERT 


F a man chooses a wife as he would 
] a hawk or a hound, he must abide 

by the quality of his choice, unless 

he has the strange fortune, both ill 
and good, that befell Sir Ranulf Mont- 
clair. 

This was a young Knight that dwelled 
in his castle of Chepstow by the Wye in 
the days of Kiag Harry the Second. By 
some chance of quarreling among his 
guardians, he was left unwedded until he 
came of age; and ten he would not 
marry, caring more for the chase and 
falconry than for any woman in the 
world, until on a day, several of his chiet 
barons assembled in his hall and told him 
roundly that unless he had more mind to 
ensure the stability of his lands and of 
theirs, they would make petition to the 
King for his marriage. 

He answered them very sulkily that 
what needs must; and asked them what 
damsel of the West Marches had their 
favor. And they said without dissent 
that the Earl of Ross was the most 
powerful man in all that countryside, and 
had the broadest lands, and was in every 
way best to do for a father-in-law and 
for a friendly neighbor. 

When the barons had gone, Sir Ranulf 
called in his fool—a poor silly boy of the 
village—and asked him straight: “Who 
is the fairest maid hast ever heard tell of ?” 

The boy picked at his fiddle-strings as 
he answered: “Lord, you have been 
hunting game a long time not to know 
that it is the Lady Stephanette of Ross, 
new come from France, where her father 
has had her in safe keeping, this many a 
year.” 

“Thanks, fool,” said Sir Ranulf. “Ts it 
even so? Well, it seems we must go a- 
wooing; and to me all women are alike, 
save that one is brown and another fair. 
For this reason, God-a-mercy, let us 
choose the fairest and the one that has 
the most to her dowry.” 

So he sent a messenger to the high 





castle of Ross, and presently rode along 
the Wye with a great following of young 
men. 

He received a fair welcome, and a 
stately banquet was set forth in his 
honor; and by his side sat the Lady 
Stephanette. 

So was he dazzled by the splendor of 
her beauty that he forgot to taste the 
meats ; and while playing with his dagger, 
he got it somehow thrust deeply into his 
hand so that he was much discomforted. 
Nevertheless he concealed his wound un- 
til the end of the feast, when the trum- 
pets were blown and the trestles lifted, 
and the minstrels and story-tellers were 
making ready to do their part. 

Then came up to the dais a little slen- 
der damsel, grey-eyed and dark-haired 
and nothing wond:rful for fairness; and 
in her arms she was carrying a young 
hound. 

The earl took her chin in his hand and 
called her “Niece”; and asked why she 
had not come to the banquet, and what 
was she doing with the beast. 

“Sire,” she said, “it is Quince who 
broke her leg in the hunt to-day, and I am 
trying to mend it; and J might not eat 
until I had done what I could. So I am 
come to pray this gentle knight, our guest, 
to forgive my discourtesy.” 

“Sir Ranulf,” said the earl, “if ever 
you need mending, here is your physi- 
cian.” 

With that the knight laughed and held 
out his wounded hand that he had bound 
up, and vowed that even then he had need 
of healing. 

The Lady Douce set her hound gently 
upon a cushion, and dropped to her knees 
with a little cry; but quickly thereafter, 
she sent a page for warm water, and tore 
the whimple from her hair and bound the 
wound as skilfully as any barber in the 
land. 

The Lady Stephanette drew back a 
little for fear of soiling the damascene 
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velvet of her robe; and all the while she 
played with her rings and her jewelled 
girdle, and tapped her foot with im- 
patience for the music to begin. 

Once only, as she finished the binding, 
the Lady Douce raised her eyes to the 
guest’s face; but for the rest of that 
night, he saw nothing else in the world. 

However, in the morning, he was called 
to chess with the beautiful Stephanette, 
who played well, and so wisely that he 
always won, yet never without hard 
struggle, so that the victory was sweet. 
Then came the earl who spoke out plain- 
ly, and said that since the young knight 
was come a-wooing, they must be troth- 
plight ; and after ten days of hawking and 
of jousting and of carolling, they were 
wedded. 

But all the while, the knight could not 
forbear wondering why he had no further 
glimpse of the lady who had bound up 
his hurt. And at last, on the day before 
he went to church with his bride, when 
she was busy with her maidens, and the 
earl was with men of law, drawing up the 
settlements, the bridegroom, from his 
window looked down upon the garden; 
and there he perceived the Lady Douce, 
walking up and down between the box 
hedges, having again her wounded hound 
in her arms. 

He went straightway down to her and 
turned the path quickly, and they came 
face to face. 

“Lady,” he said, “for your great kind- 
ness to me, I wish you a good husband.” 

He saw that she grew paler than the 
tall lilies by her side, as she slowly shook 
her head. “The convent is best for 
dowerless maids,” said she. ‘My father 
pledged his lands to go and fight the 
Saracens—and he died there. Speak not 
of husbands to me.” 

Then he: “Lady, I would I might have 
been your husband.” 

She looked at him long and straight 
but said no word. 

“Because I would not choose quickly 
for myself, Fortune has brought me a 
wife—but men say Fortune is a jade.” 

“Have better hope,” she answered, try- 
ing to smile. “Think of your bride—the 
loveliest in the world I do believe. To- 
morrow—” 
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“But to-day,” quoth he, “how if we 
were to take horse now—this moment, 
and ride away through the gates together 
—how then?” 

“Tt is not the time,” said she, and 
laughed as well as she could. “Here is a 
hurt thing needs my care—to speak of no 
other matters.” No more passed between 
them then, for the earl sent to summon 
him for the signing of the deeds. 

So it happened that in the gay summer- 
time, the Lady Stephanette rode as bride 
down the valley of the Wye; and every- 
where folk so cried out upon her fairness 
and her sweet grace, that her husband 
was content and said to himself he would 
forget those other eyes that had troubled 
his peace. 

With the waning of the long days, he 
looked that the lady should put aside her 
bride-mirth, and sit with her women at 
the distaff and the needle; but she had 
never a thought in the world for such 
things, nor for alms-giving, nor of har- 
boring strangers for sweet St. Julian’s 
sake. She was ever for riding forth in 
company with merry maids and bachelors 
to seek disport. 

When the black winter came, many a 
beggar lay at the castle gates and groaned 
unheeded. Nor would Sir Ranulf have 
let such things be ; but it chanced, the first 
year of his marriage, that the King was 
hard-pressed in war, and made great 
demand upon his men. So he was often 
in battle while his dame listened to love- 
music in her orchard or in her bower. 

One day when the King lay near, and 
the young lord rode home for the night, 
he fell into sudden anger at sight of the 
misery without and the revelry within his 
castle gates. “Out upon thee, wife!” 
cried he. “Thy folly will bring judgment 
upon us two.” 

And “Out upon thee, Sir Mar-Mirth!” 
was her cry. “Go back to thy wars.” 
And she fell to humming a little song 
whereof oneline runneth: “What care I?” 

And when he urged upon her some 
thought of those that need charity. she 
laughed at him: “Let them go to Tin- 
tern, Why else live monks ?” 

Another day when he was on the road 
Chepstow-ward, he met her with her 
train, riding forth; and with a sudden 
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mastery, he seized her bridle: “It is time 
we go home together.” 

She looked at him hard and saw in his 
face no yielding. So for the space of a 
mile or two, they rode together at the 
head of their company, and spoke no 
word. As they passed under the tower 
of St. Briavels, but across the river, they 
beheld a man lying by the wayside, his 
face covered with his woollen cloak. 

“Ha, lad,” said Sir Ranulf to his 
squire, “dismount and look if he be dead 
or no.” 

‘What need ?” asked the lady. “Certes, 
if the fellow live, it is well; and if he be 
dead, thou canst not make him live 
again.” 

At this all the fair ladies and bachelors 
laughed loudly, and the knight turned red 
with anger and shame. 

“Fare thee well, Sir Preaching-Friar,” 
cried she then ; and set spurs to her horse, 
and fled away fast with all her train. 

Then the squire lifted the mantle as he 
was bid, and dropped it, pale as a stone. 

“Well, Aspen-Leaf?” said his master. 

“Lord—lord—” 

“Nay, clack they teeth to some purpose. 
Lives he?” 

“Nay, he is dead.” 

“Tf thou tremblest at the sight of one 
dead man, how canst thou ride to the 
wars with me? Thy place is in the chim- 
ney-corner with the old wives.” 

Thereupon the knight dismounted and 
pulled aside the cloak, “Ay,” said he, 
“the man was a leper; and here be his 
cup and clapper by his side.” 

A long time he stood and looked, and 
sometimes sighed: “’Tis loathesome 
enough, the face—hideous with baneful 
sores—hairless—with the bones a-stare 
through the skin—thatched over with 
brown poison-spots—were I like that, 
would any love me still? Or should I be 
forsaken to die alone—even as he hath 
died—with none to give me Christian 
burial?” Then perceiving his squire a 
little apart with shaking knees, he said 
not unkindly: “Get thee home, boy, with 
thy fears.” 

And when he was gone, Sir Ranulf 
wrapped the body well in its cloak and 
laid it across his saddle, and led his horse 
until he came to Tintern. And there he 
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prevailed upon a priest to bury it as 
Christianly as he could; and afterward 
he rode home in a sudden storm of wind 
and rain so strong that his horse could 
scarcely make way against it. 

Far off, as he toiled along the hill-track, 
he could see the flare of torchlight from 
his castle out upon the river; and when 
he clattered through the courtyards, he 
made no sound for the revelry of music 
within. 

Suddenly he flung wide the door of the 
hall, so that the torches dipped and flared 
in the sudden gust, and the music broke 
and fell silent. 

On the dais sat the Lady Stephanette, 
and with her a young French knight with 
curled beard and gown of Damascus silk. 

But as the master of the house passed 
along the benches, fear fell on all that gay 
company, for he was pale as the dead. 

He spoke no word until he reached the 
dais, and then he flung the French lord 
from his chair to the floor; and said, so 
that his strange words were understood 
even to the far end of the hall: “Straight 
from the arms of death I come into the 
house of sin! May it fall upon all of 
you—get ye gone!” 

So saying he struck him that was near- 
est, and made his way down among them 
as the boar sometimes clears the bushes 
and turns upon those that hunt him. But 
they fled before him as leaves before the 
wind ; and the gay French lord was fore- 
most in the rout. And when at last the 
hall was empty, he stood at the door and 
laughed at the hoof-beats and cries of 
those who were thus driven out into the 
night and the storm. 

The Lady Stephanette camedown from 
her great chair, wherein she had _ sat 
trembling and mute all the while; and 
with outstretched arms, she sought to 
make her peace. 

A moment it seemed that he would 
clasp her, then he pushed her away so 
harshly that she almost fell. “Dame,” 
said he, “wouldst thou embrace leprosy? 
Not thou!” 

Thereupon she too fled away, thinking 
him mad. 

. Then followed sorrowful days in Chep- 
stow Castle, for the wars were done, and 
the lord was idle, and the lady wearied in 
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the company of her women, 
And these—good souls—crossed them- 
selves and said prayers when they per- 
ceived how young Sir Ranulf, day by day, 
grew pale and wan; and how when he 
moved from chamber to chamber, as he 
did all the long day, restless as a ghost, 
his footsteps made no echo in the vault- 
ing. One of them, older than the rest, 
remembered an ancient rhyme: 


“When the silent footstep 
Passeth by the wall, 

Wailing shall be in Chepstow, 
In bower and in hall.” 


And they were all afraid and dared not 
tell their fear, even one to another. 

It was a day in Lent when the black- 
thorn was turning white, that their young 
lord came into the chamber and sent them 
all forth for garlands. 

And when he was alone with his lady, 
he watched the swift running of the river 
below the window, and said to her: 
“Dame, I have hard tidings for thee.” 

“What now?” asked she bitterly. “As 
if my life had been one joy this long win- 
ter! Certes, it was better at Ross.” 

“Then,” said he, “it is better thou re- 
turn there.” 

For a space, she was silent with the 
fear that he meant to put her away, be- 
cause of the shame she had brought upon 
him; and that her name would be known 
throughout the world for her lightness. 

A man might have run a hundred fur- 


longs before he said further: “If thou 
hadst ioved me ever—” 
Then she was quick: “My lord—my 


lord—I love thee!” 

But he: “Canst thou love a leper?” 

She drew back and cast upon him 
glances like arrows. 

“Nay, look not so strangely—it is true. 
But I have bid thee go home. And I 
think thy French lord is not so many 
miles across the Marches.” 

He held out. the palm of his hand, 
showing the brown spot that no man 
might ever mistake. 

Then she cried out, “Well-a-away!” 
and said that she was undone, and cursed 
their wedding; and paced the room a 
while, as the wolf wanders about the fold 
in winter-time. But she came never 


near where he stood. And while she was 
spending her vain words, he looked at the 
river; but when she had done railing, he 
said: 

“It came upon me for a good deed in 
which thou wouldst have no share—nay, 
it may be that theman perished of hunger, 
failing thy help. And so I understand not 
the workings of God. But since the 
doom is come upon me alone, I will spare 
thee as far as I can, Either we give all 
our lands to the White Monks, and thou 
veilest thy head as a nun...... a 

But here she laughed loud and shrill 
and cursed more bitterly than before. 

“Or thou returnest to thy father’s hall 
with thy maidens, and all the dowry thou 
hast brought me...... 

And at this she waited no longer, but 
passed from the room, weeping, with 
never a backward glance. 

Ere the third hour had come, he saw 
her riding along the valley, with her 
women and a great train of pack-mules; 
and even then there was a bold page by 
her side, to whose whisperings she lifted 
her veil. 

When the last cloak had fluttered 
through the gateway, Sir Ranulf came 
down into the outer court where the 
castle folk were gathered, and bidding 
them ring the great bell to call in the 
herdsmen and whomsoever else might be 
without, he told them the doom that had 
fallen upon him, and bade them take 
what they would and go their ways. 

At first there was outcry and wailing 
and none would depart, but presently one 
who was a traitor and a vile churl rose 
from his knees, and some few followed 
him. 

Then Sir Ranulf went within, and 
from his empty room he could hear the 
sound of trussing, and of quarreling, and 
of horses’ hoofs ; but when the ninth hour 
had passed, there was silence throughout 
that great castle, save that somewhere an 
open door swung heavily in the wind. 

Later still, an old woman who had 
been in his father’s service fifty years, 
crept in and set food before him; then 
she, wordless, passed away and down to 
the village among the cther crones, where 
she showed a basketful of treasure that 
she had gleaned, and did him the grace of 
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a few prayers. 

Sir Ranulf sat in his great chair, while 
the logs smouldered and the flame died 
for want of tending. When the curfew 
rang, he did not lift his head, for he was 
meditating upon the justice of God. All 
this while, the bridge was down and the 
portcullis raised, even as folk had left 
them; for leprosy kept safe ward. 

\Vhen the wan shadows of morning 
broke the darkness between the window- 
pillars, the stricken man looked up. and 
cursed the day and all days that should be 
in his life-time thereafter. But later, 
with weariness he wept so that he heard 
not the clack of hoofs as of a wild horse 
on the bridge and through the three 
courtyards, nor yet the swish as of wind 
through the chambers. And he cried out 
with wonder when the softness of silk 
was about his neck, and the sweetness of 
perfume and kisses and love-words was 
all about him in the dawn. 

“My time! My time!” said the lady, 
laughing. 

And when he could see her in the rosy 
light, he forgot everything in the world 
save her name: “Douce—Douce...... 

She waited for no bidding but crept 
into his arms and kissed him many times, 
until at last he was awake and tried to 
push her from him with the cry: “Dost 
thou know ?” 

But she clung as the mistletoe to the 
oak, and laughed through her tears: “TI 
left thy wife at Ross; and all night I rode 
to thee over the wolds. I might not come 
more quickly.” 

“And this morning I shall send thee 
back again,” said he, and strove again to 
be free of her sweet clinging. 

But she was strong in her love: “If 
taint there be, it is too late, for I have 
kissed thee and will again while I have 
breath. Oh foolish my lord, canst thou 
not see that God hath sent thee pain and 
trouble for thy first vain-heartedness, and 
he hath also sent thee me to amend thy 
choosing? Nay, listen to me, not for all 
the treasure of earth, will I go and leave 
thee now! Give thy lands to the White 
brethren, take the cup and clapper in thy 
hand, if need be, and wander among out- 
casts the world through. I still shall be 
with thee. But, yet—but yet—I have a 
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word of hope!...... There was a palmer 
told me—one who knew my father before 
he fell at Ascalon—that all who go on 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, be they 
blind or halt or lepers, may be healed for 
sweet faith’s sake. Shall we go thither 
overseas ?” 

“Lady,” he said, “have thy will, Since 
God hath sent me thy love, I have little 
care for anything else in the world.” 

So it came about that while the Lady 
Stephanette dwelled again on the high 
rock at Ross, and forgot her widowhood 
in mirth and revelry, with the company 
of the French lord and many another; 
and while the good White Monks tilled 
the lands of Chepstow, and reaped such 
fair harvests as greatly enriched their 
abbey to the glory of God, Sir Ranulf and 
the Lady Douce journeyed as pilgrims to 
the Blessed Land. Forlorn among men 
of high estate, and forworn by strong 
perils of land and sea, they stood at 
length on the hili above Jerusalem and 
beheld it shining afar, the Pearl among 
Cities. Thereupon they fell on their 
knees and gave thanks to God and to His 
gentle mother for the fair sight that had 
been granted them. 

When they arose, Sir Ranulf turned to 
the lady and asked: “Is thy hope still 
strong ?” 

And she: “I have no need of hope. 
God hath shown me that one mercy for 
which I have prayed him, night and day 


'—behold !” 


Clearly in the whiteness of her hand 
he saw the brown leprous spot and cried 
out for bitter anguish; nor would he be 
comforted, saying that he had hurt the 
one thing in the world that he held most 
dear. 

But she clung to him fast, saying: 
“Not for all the pearls in the Holy City, 
nor for hope on earth or in heaven, would 
I give up that I have.” 

And one book says that they went 
down to the Holy Sepulchre and wor- 
shipped and there were healed, and after 
the Pope gave them dispensation to 
marry. But whether this be true or no, 
I hold that when the time came that they 
should find each other, they had the 
greatest gift that is given in the world of 
men, 
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ANGING on the walls of Memo- 
H rial Hall, at Harvard Univer- 

sity, is a portrait of the Father 

of his Country, painted by 
Savage. Washington sat for this picture 
at the request of the president and gov- 
ernors of Harvard College during the 
winter of 1789-90. One notices, while 
gazing at the likeness, that the only 
decoration worn by the sitter is the Order 
of the Cincinnati. The question is often 
asked, “Just what is this order?” It will 
be interesting to recall some facts regard- 
ing it. 

During the cheerless winter of 1782-83, 
when the men who had fought for the 
Independence of the American Colonies 
were waiting for their formal discharge 
and their arrears of pay, the murmurs of 
discontent verged on mutiny. These men 
had reason for anxiety. Great Britain 
was slow in making final terms. Con- 
gress was too poor to pay those who had 
borne arms in defence of their country 
for eight years. Penniless, broken in 


health, with hands once trained for 
specific calling, but now unskilled in 
aught save warfare, they might well 


brood over their future and deem their 
services scantily appreciated. Even in 
their more hopeful hours, grief for lost 
comrades, and regrets for the approach- 
ing separation from each other, added 
another shadow to their sullen despon- 
dency. 

At this juncture, Henry Knox, who, at 
the age of thirty-three, was commanding 
major-general of the American troops, 
conceived the idea of forming a society 
which should not only cement the friend- 
ships of those years but should also offer 
practical means of giving pecuniary aid 
to the widows and orphans of dead 
officers. Knox could grasp the situation 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI 


“& By MARY STOYELL STIMPSON 


to anicety. He had risen from a colonial 
volunteer to his present high office. Havy- 
ing, himself, braved the hardships and 
perils of the eight years’ conflict he could 
sympathize with each and every phase of 
the problem under solution. At West 
Point, April, 1783, he drew a rough draft 
of the proposed society. The preamble 
read as follows: 

“Whereas it has pleased the Supreme 
Governor of the Universe in the disposi- 
tion of human affairs, to separate the 
Colonies of North America from the 
domination of Great Britain, and, after a 
bloody struggle of eight years, to estab- 
lish them free, independent, and sover- 
eign states connected by alliances found- 
ed upon reciprocal advantages with some 
of the Great Princes and Powers of the 
To perpetuate, therefore, 
as well the remembrance of this great 
event as the mutual friendships which 
have been formed under common danger, 
and in numerous instances cemented by 
the blood of the parties...... The officers 
of the American Army do hereby in the 
most solemn manner, associate, consti- 
tute, and combine themselves into one 
Society of Friends, to endure while they 
shall endure, or any of their oldest male 
posterity who may be judged worthy of 
becoming its supporters and members. 

“The officers of the American Army 
having generally been taken from the 
citizens of America, possess high venera- 
tion for the character of that illustrious 
Roman, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus ; and 
being resolved to follow his example, by 
returning to their citizenship, they think 
they may with propriety denominate 
themselves— 
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“The following principles shall be im- 
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mutable and form the basis of the Society 
of the Cincinnati: 

“An incessant attention to preserve in- 
violate those exalted rights and liberties 
of human nature, for which they have 
fought and bled, and without which the 
high rank of a rational being is a curse 
instead of a blessing. 

“An unalterable determination to pro- 
mote and cherish, between the respective 
States, that union and national honor so 


essentially necessary to their happiness, 
and the future dignity of the American 
empire.. 

“To render permanent the cordial 
affection subsisting among the officers: 
This spirit will dictate brotherly kindness 
in all things, and particularly, extend to 
the most substantia] acts of beneficence, 
according to the ability of the Society, 
towards those officers and their families, 
who unfortunately may be under the 
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necessity of receiving it. 

“The Society shall have an Order, by 
which its members shall be known and 
distinguished, which shall be a medal of 
gold, of a proper size to receive the em- 
blems, and suspended by a deep blue 
riband two inches wide, edged with white, 
descriptive of the union of France and 
America, viz. : 

The principal figure, 
CINCINNATUS: 

Three Senators presenting him with a 
sword and other military ensigns—on 
a field in the background, his wife 
standing at the door of their Cottage— 
near it 

A plough and instruments of husbandry. 

Round the whole, 
OMNIA RELIQUIT SERVARE 
REI PUBLICAM. 

On the reverse, 

Sun rising—a°city with open gates, and 
vessels entering the port — Fame 
crowning Cincinnatus with a wreath, 
inscribed 

VIRTUTIS PRAEMIUM. 
Below, 
Hands joined, supporting a heart, 
With the motto, 
ESTO PERPETUA. 

Round the whole, 
SOCIETAS CINCINNATORUM 
INSTITUTA, 

A. D. 1783.” 

The design for a flag was made by 
Baron Steuben. 

The smallest details as to badge, seal, 
and flag having been planned a prelimin- 
ary meeting was held, May 10th, 1783, at 
the Cantonment of the American Army 
on the Hudson River, at Newburg, pre- 
sided over by Baron Steuben. © Shortly 
after, with a few slight changes, the 
articles were accepted and besides the 
General Society, a society was formed 
for each of the thirteen states. In order 
to become a member one must have 
served for three years as a commissioned 
officer in the Continental Army; or to be 
continuing till the end of the war. A 
clause was also provided for such as had 
been deranged by resolutions of Con- 
gress. Since each member in subscrib- 
ing his name also signed a draft on the 
paymaster-general for a month’s salary, 
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a fund for immediate use was at hand. 
The pay was at this time, among the 
several grades of officers as follows: 


SE. BCS iris sian 4 ozs FER $20.00 
SES Say Pee en 30.00 
ee nr eee 33.00 
SN acs soc hs Sh eR. 60.00 
I ack Wen nieeas a esR c- 60.00 
CE 5 tesa cae abs Ake ee « 75.00 
og ge Peer en ae 93.00 
2 ne re er ae 75.00 
Colonel of Artillery ........... 100.00 
Brigadier-General ............. 125.00 
Major-General ................ 166.00 


The clause providing for the succession 
of oldest male descendants to the mem- 
bership of their parents was the subject 
of much criticism, Thomas Jefferson ad- 
vised the immediate disbanding of such a 
dangerous military nobility. Though 
John Adams characterized the undertak- 
ing as the deepest piece of cunning yet 
attempted he lived to admire the in- 
tegrity and honor of the organization. 
Benjamin Franklin was delighted, in later 
life, to accept an honorary membership in 
that society which he had formerly ridi- 
culed as “forming an order of Heredit- 
ary Knights.” 

Six thousand French troops did ser- 
vice in the Revolutionary War and among 
the officers glad to be enrolled as mem- 
bers of Cincinnati were the young and 
enthusiastic Lafayette ; the well-seasoned 
Steuben, who had seen twenty years’ ser- 
vice under Frederick of Prussia; Counts 
Rochambeau and De Grasse. D’Estaing, 
admiral of France, was president of the 
French Society, Rochambeau .its vice- 
president, while the King acted as patron 
of the Order. 

The first President-General was 
George Washington. Its first Secretary- 
General, Henry Knox. It was the for- 
mer’s hope and prayer that the society 
should live forever. 

At the triennial of the society-general 
in 1905, the thirteen original state so- 
cieties were represented, though there 
had been periods of languishment in 
several of them. In 1824 the visit of 
Lafayette to this country stirred the 
societies to renewed interest, while the 
Civil War kindled afresh the old senti- 
ments of comradeship. There are to-day 
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THE SARGENT PoRTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IN THE LIBRARY OF 
HARVARD COLLEGE 


(This is the only portrait of Washington showing the badge of the order.) 


about twelve hundred members. A 
noticeable feature at a recent roll call was 
the continuity of names—almost all the 
old ones being represented, such as 
Washington, Hamilton, Greene, Lincoln, 
Warren, Schuyler, Pinckney, etc. 

Two significant facts concerning the 
Cincinnati are these: No other patriotic 
order is recognized by Congress, and the 
order is really six years older than Con- 
gress itself, 

Opposition has died away. The dignity, 
charity, and patriotic influence of the 
society is everywhere acknowledged. 
Descendants of Revolutionary officers are 
assisted in a quiet, unheralded way, many 
aged women being entirely dependent 
upon the funds of the society for sup- 





port. To such as hold a lingering belief 
that the Cincinnati is a body of aristo- 
crats, let it be said that it proves itself a 
democratic organization by its attitude 
towards new applicants for admission. It 
is the man’s integrity of character which 
is weighed—his social standing has no 
bearing upon the matter. 

Across the water the prestige of the 
society is enhanced with time. General 
Henry Hunt, who was chief of artillery 
at Gettysburg, is quoted as follows: “I 
never understood,” he said, “the respect 
with which it is regarded, until travelling 
in Europe some years ago, I was invited, 
while in Sweden, to dine with one of the 
ministers at court. I noticed while at 
table, among his decorations, the eagle of 
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the Cincinnati. Alluding to my own 
membership, my host informed me that 
he was a descendant of a French officer 
who had fought in the Revolutionary 
War, and was an original member. He 
enthusiastically added, ‘Next to the lead- 
ing order of our own country we consider 
it the most honorable under heaven. Look 
through Europe and learn the origin of 
the so-called proudest orders. The fond- 
est hope of England’s nobility is to ob- 
tain the Companionship of the Garter, a 
facile quip made by a king upon a foolish 
incident. The Spaniard aspires to the 
Golden Fleece, an order based upon the 
successful issue of mercantile speculation 
eine But the occasion of the foundation 
of the Cincinnati was to commemorate 
the establishment of the United States of 
America. As set forth in the motto of 
the Cincinnati—Esto Perpetua—May it 
last forever.” 

It might be added also that, unlike most 
national organizations this society cannot 
have its membership altered except un- 
der its own institution. 

As to the separate state societies, 
Massachusetts has always been one of the 
largest in numbers and the wealthiest, the 
original fund having grown to over one 
hundred thousand dollars. The enthu- 
siasm for the order has never waned. 
David Greene Haskins, Jr., secretary of 
this society has in his custody a unique 
volume which he keeps locked carefully 
in a vault. It is a sizable book, bound in 
Russia leather (turned a rich pansy 
shade with time) on whose title page is 
written, Records of the State Society of 
the Cincinnati. These entries give the 
unbroken records of one hundred and 
twenty-one years! 

Pennsylvania has been a_ perpetual 
society. To her large fund a most 
generous contribution was made for the 
erection of a monument to George Wash- 
ington, now at the entrance of Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. 

In the important Maryland society one 
notes the names of Honorable Somerville 
Pinkney Tuck, Judge of the international 
court of Egypt and Honorable Larz An- 
derson, diplomat. 

A hereditary member in Delaware is 
Honorable Richard Renshaw Neill, 


secretary of the United States Legati: 
of Peru. The state president is Breve‘- 
Major John Patten Wales, M. D. 

The Virginia state society, whic! 
lapsed for some years, has of late show: 
remarkable activity, and has as members 
such well-known men as Clement Ca: 
rington Gaines, Colonel James Miles 
Marshall, assistant quarter-master general 
United States Army; and Honorable 
Dudley Evans, A. M., president, Wells, 
Fargo & Co. 

Enrolled with North Carolina we find 
Professor William Mecklenburg Polk, 
Dean of Medical College, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Right Reverend Joseph Blount 
Cheshire, Bishop of North Carolina; 
Captain Nelson Macpherson Ferebee, 
medical director of United States Army, 
retired. 

James Simons, president of the South 
Carolina Society, is also vice-president 
general of the main society. He was 
speaker of the House for many years in 
the South Carolina House of Represen- 
tatives. ; 

Honorable Glasgow Charlton, A. M.., 
Judge of the Superior Court of his state, 
is the president of the Georgia society. 
Other members are Rear Admiral 
Thomas Williamson; and Honorable 
William Hall Milton, United States Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Honorable Richard Dale is the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania society. Two 
prominent members are Rear Admiral 
Samuel Roads Franklin, and Major John 
Biddle Porter, Judge Advocate U. S. 
Army. 

Among the men, from various states 
who hold membership in the New Hamp- 
shire society, may be indicated Honorable 
Fthan Allen Hitchcock, former United 
States Ambassador to Russia; Honor- 
able Jonathan Prince Cilley, of Rockland, 
Maine; Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor, F. 
R. G. S. of Chicago, Illinois ; Honorable 
3utler Ames of Lowell, Mass. 

A group from the Connecticut society 
may well include its former president, 
George Bliss Sanford; its vice-president, 
Brigadier General Henry Larcom Abbot, 
former Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut; and Honorable Morris Wood- 
ruff Seymour, A. M., LL. B. 
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Henry Knot, FouNDER OF THE SOCIETY OF THE CIN Nx 


The very mention of all these names 
is to answer a question frequently asked: 
—“What manner of men hold member- 
ship to-day in a society which was origin- 
ally made up of such as were distin- 
guished for valorous deeds?” With this 
in view, let New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts also 
speak. 

The president of the New Jersey so- 
ciety is J. W. S. Campbell. Among its 
members are Rear Admiral Conway Hill- 
yer Arnold of the United States Navy; 
Honorable John Lambert Cadwalader, 
trustee of the Public Library and 
Museum of Fine Arts in New York City ; 
and Dr. T. M. Cheesman, trustee of 
Columbia College. 

Aside from such hereditary members 
as its president, Mr. Talbot Olyphant ; 
Honorable Francis Key Pendleton ; Stuy- 


vesant Fish; the New York society has 
on its honorary list Lieutenant-General 
Chaffee ; Admiral Dewey ; General Miles ; 
General O. O. Howard; Grover Cleve- 
land, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Asa Bird Gardiner, LL. D., L. H. D., 
distinguished for his bravery in the Civil 
War and eminent scholar, is the president 
of the Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantation society. He has written a his- 
tory of the French society and is, without 
doubt, the best informed person living, on 
all matters pertaining to the Cincinnati. 
Among the long list of Rhode Island 
members we may quote Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hazard Stevens of Boston, Mass.; 
Honorable Charles Warren Lippitt, for- 
mer Governor of Rhode Island; the 
Right Reverend Sidney Catlin Partridge, 
A. M., D. D., Missionary Bishop of 
Kyoto, Japan; Honorable Le Baron 
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Bradford Prince, former Chief Justice 
and former Governor of New Mexico; 
Dr. Walter Channing of Tufts Medical 
College ; Count Von Stedingk of Sweden ; 
Count D’Ollone of France. 

Honorable Winslow Warren of Ded- 
ham, Mass., is the present president- gen- 
eral and is president of his state society 
of the Cincinnati, as well. He is a man 
well-known in legal circles, is an over- 
seer of Harvard College, formerly Presi- 
dent of Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, member of the University Club, and 
the Massachusetts Reform Club, From 
the extended list of membership in the 
Massachusetts society the following 
names are selected, Thornton K. Lothrop, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Dr. John C. Warren, 
Moorfield Storey, General William A. 
Bancroft, Judge Charles Upham Bell, 
Rear Admiral J. W. Moore, Roger Wol- 
cott. 

In the one hundred and twenty-seven 
years of this Society’s existence there 
have been eleven Presidents-General. It 
was early in 1784 that officers of the 
French Navy, belonging to the Society, 
united in subscribing for the fabrication 
of a costly gift to the first President- 
General, George Washington. It was the 
order of the Cincinnati, consisting of the 
riband and eagle containing the emblems 
as established, elaborately set in diamonds 


and emeralds. It was sent over in th 
packet-ship, Washington, from Havre, in 
February, 1784, and Count D’Estaing, i1 
a gracious letter said, “It is in the nam 

of all the French Navy that I take th 
liberty to request Your Excellency to a 

cept an American Eagle expressed rathe 

than embellished by a French artist.” This 
gift was received by Washington whil 
he was attending the sessions of th 
General Society in Philadelphia, and lh: 
ever afterward wore it instead of his ow: 
badge, on suitable occasions. After hi 

death, Martha Washington sent it t 
Alexander Hamilton, who succeeded 
Washington as President-General. It 
finally became the property of the Gen- 
eral Society and is worn only by the 
President-General on official occasions. 
This badge possesses such pecuniary as 
well as historical value that it is taken 
from the vault only at the written or 
verbal request of two of its three guar- 
dians, the Presidents-General, Treasurer, 
and Secretary. 

Thus, Hon. Winslow Warren wears 
the jewelled order to-day, by virtue ‘of 
office, which was made in France so long 
ago—the self same badge which George 
Washington used to fasten to his breast, 
when he stood before the men from 
thirteen states, to preside as highest 
officer of the Cincinnati. 


Her LIKENESS 


By EUNICE WARD 


Serene and still, her face looks out 
From glass and silvered leather ; 
Her changing glances memory 
Holds in another frame for me— 
The book we read together. 


The printed words give back her voice, 
In undertones of sorrow, 

In tender cadences, and lest 

I pass it by, each little jest 
Her laughter seems to borrow. 


But I for her dear self will look 

For others, then, her pictured face 

Within the covers of this book 
We loved, and read together. 


Betwixt the glass and leather 
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THE FOUNDLING HospPITAL oF Moscow 





By ISABEL ANDERSON 


Y visit to this unique establish- 

M ment in Moscow led me to ask 

questions, to read articles on 

the subject, and to visit institu- 

tions of a similar character. It is with 

the hope that my readers may also be- 

come interested enough to look into the 
matter that I am writing now. 

Surrounded by a beautiful park in the 
center of the city of Moscow is the insti- 
tution known as the Foundling Hospital, 
established by Catherine the Second and 
supported by the Government. It con- 
sists of several enormous buildings inside 
a walled enclosure, which is so vast in ex- 
tent that we were told it would take an 
hour to make a complete circuit of the 
place. 

We were fortunate enough to be es- 
corted through the buildings by a matron 
who, although a Russian, spoke English 
quite well, and gave us much informa- 
tion. Though the Hospital is a govern- 
ment institution, she said that some 
women of the upper classes gave their 
services to it, while still others were paid 
for their help, and that they all came in 
for different kinds of work on the day or 
days assigned to them. 

As this establishment is really intended 
for illegitimate children, the mothers, as 
a rule, are kept here for a time. Last 
year 13,000 babies were cared for, in fact, 
no foundling under two years is ever 
refused. Many of the children are dis- 
covered on the streets and in the trains, 
where they have been abandoned. 


Mothers may also bring their infants here 
and give them up entirely to the State. 
Many married women, out of the depths 
of their poverty, used to bring their new- 
born infants here, pretending that they 
had no husbands, in order that they and 
their children might be well fed and taken 


care of for six months. For the last few 
years, however, the doctors have been 
obliged to give a certificate that the 
women were not married. Before this 
was required, the hospital often had 
19,000 inmates in a year. Connected with 
the institution is a lying-in hospital, 
where 2,000 women are received free, one 
room in which is fitted up with incubators 
for babies prematurely born. 

When mothers arrive with their in- 
fants, the attendant in the waiting room 
at once writes down the name, age, etc., 
of each child. If it has not been bap- 
tized, it is taken for this purpose to a 
little chapel, where the services of the 
Greek Church are regularly held. Then 
the new arrivals are exainined and 
weighed by the doctor, their clothing is 
taken from them, they are given baths 
and clothes belonging to the hospital, and 
every baby is tagged. 

The new comers sleep for a time in the 
small ward next to the waiting room, 
which is a sort of quarantine, where they 
are kept till it is certain that they have no 
contagious disease, If it is found that 
they have, they are then sent to the con- 
tagious part of the building to be cared 
for and afterwards watched. This is 
most important. If they are well, they 
are assigned to wards upstairs, Each 
ward has its uniform, white and red 
predominating. 

In each of these huge wards are, I 
should say, from two to three hundred 
women and children. On either side are 
baby cots in a long row. In front of each 
sits the mother in her costume. Here she 
sits all day long and takes care of her 
baby, and sometimes of others, too; fo!- 
lows the doctor’s orders, helps clean up 
the room, puts down her own mattress at 
night and takes it up again in the morn- 
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ing, and sews and does any other light 
work. As the work is never hard, the 
women rest and grow strong. Each 
mother sleeps on the floor in front of her 
baby’s cot. 

The women take turns in going for 
their meals, and they have each a cup and 
saucer, which they can take to a room 
near by, where they are allowed to make 
tea for themselves at any time they wish. 
In the tea room is a small counter with 
food, sewing materials, and a few other 
things, such as those who have any money 
might wish to buy. Once these women 
enter the building, they are never allowed 
out of the grounds for the entire six 
months. A head nurse is in charge of 
each ward, night and day. 

Most of these poor mothers looked 
prematurely old and worn. Some of them 
return with new babies, and they are 
always taken in. No questions of any 
kind are asked as to their past, and the 
matron said most of them were utterly 
silent in regard to their lives, few ever 
caring to confide their troubles, They 
were all quiet, polite, and well behaved 
when we went through the rooms, and 
were anxious to show us their little ones. 
They bobbed to the matron, and she 
shook hands with the head nurses, many 
of whom had been children of the Home. 

The old lady told us that some of the 
mothers were peasants, but the majority 
came from the city ; that there often were 
well educated women among them, but 
the greater number were of the lowest 
class, As in any large number of people, 
there were some quarrelsome ones among 
them, but they were all so quiet and clean 
and orderly when we were there that the 
management must be strict and good. 
Training the mothers to be hygienic, to 
bathe their babies and care for them 
properly, can have only good results. As 
a consequence, they must leave the insti- 
tution better women. 

At the age of six months the children 
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are separated from their mothers ani 
sent into the country, and the women 
leave the Hospital. The babies are 
usually put into the homes of peasants, 
the Government paying each family a 
few roubles a month for keeping a child. 
The mother knows where the baby is, an: 
if able to care for it, she is allowed to 
take it, if she wishes, at any time before 
it is seven years old. After that, how 
ever, if she has never claimed her child, 
she no longer has any right to it. To our 
inquiry whether any of these children 
had turned out well, the matron replied 
that several had been prominent in the 
nation. As most of the boys are kept for 
the army, this institution seems to be a 
state nursery to keep up the failing 
population. Owing, however, partly to 
the cruel climate, and partly to constitu- 
tional weaknesses, not more than one 
quarter of the infants reach their major- 
ity. 

So much for the Foundling Hospital in 
Russia, which in some ways is unsuited 
to the United States, but may have sug- 
gestions for us. If you want to know 
about such things in America, read in the 
New England Magazine Miss Mary 
Boyle O’Reilly’s account of the baby 
farms in New Hampshire, or Miss Dorr’s 
article upon wayward girls in Hampton’s 
Magazine for January, 1911. Now that 
this country is older and bigger, there is 
a crying need of such government regu- 
lations and restrictions as are found in 
the Old World. Doctors and charity 
workers know how urgent is the necessity 
for the government to take hold of this 
question. If State and National officials 
would only consult with able doctors and 
organizers of charities, some good would 
surely come from the conference. Al- 
though a few well managed charities are 
working at the problem in a small way, 
I believe little can be accomplished with- 
out the interest and aid of the govern- 
ment. 














THE SISTER 





By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


CHAPTER VI. 


Deborah lifted her and was about to turn 
away, when she quickly stooped again, 
unrolling little Ruth from the blanket, 
and rolling it again in the same shape in 
which it had been, when covering the 
child’s little figure. Then, with Ruth’s 
delighted face close to her, Deborah 
turned away. She was almost at the door 
when Ruth sneezed. 

The woman stirred, opened her eyes 
and looked toward the settle, and at the 
blanket lying there. 

“Did thee speak child?” she called. 

Little Ruth in Deborah’s arms behind 
the woman, almost giggled outright ; but 
Deborah shook her head at her. Then the 
woman leaned back in her chair. De- 
borah waited until the even breathing 
sounded, then she moved swiftly for- 
ward; she was almost at the door, when 
her quick ear caught the sound of foot- 
steps outside. The man of the house 
was coming in. Deborah looked around. 
There was a door at the side of the room, 
it semed the only place she could reach. 
She darted toward this opening and 
closed it noiselessly after her and Ruth. 
She was in a closet with no space for her 
to move between the door she had just 
closed and the broad shelves behind. To 
reach any other door in the outer room, 
would have taken her directly in front of 
the woman’s chair, and there had been no 
time, the man was already in. 

“Little Ruth,” breathed Deborah in 


the child’s ear, so softly that it could 
scarcely be called a whisper, “if thou 
wilt play this game very quietly, I will 
give thee a long ride on a horse.” She 
felt the affirmative bob of the child’s head 
in the darkness. 

But her own thought went more un- 


pleasant ways. Suppose she, who, despite 
the slur Ezra Ditmarsh had cast upon 
her, had never been caught in question- 
able deeds, were now found taking a child 
from her lawful father and hiding in 
another man’s closet. But even as she 
thought this, the man was speaking. 

“You're all right, are you, wife and 
child? I just looked in, for there is some- 
thing afoot to-night and I must be off 
again. Friend Williams says the Sister 
is a rascal or something like it.” 

Deborah gave no heed to this asper- 
sion. Her latest peril was still before 
her. Her breathing came unevenly upon 
Ruth’s rings of hair. Then she heard 
the outer door click. Had the man only 
closed it behind him again, or had they 
gone out? She waited and waited, then 
made as if to push her door open. Her 
hand went up and down the panel. There 
was no latch on the inside. Then did 
Deborah’s heart stand still. To have 
locked little Ruth in a closet where the 
child might faint or smother, unless the 
Sister betrayed herself! But, though 
hopeless she pushed the door gently, and, 
joy of joys, it gave beneath her hand; a 
fold of her black gown had kept the latch 
from catching. 

She was in the room again; like a 
spirit across the floor and at the outer 
door, then into the outside air. She drew 
a great breath as the door closed ‘behind 
her. 

“Let us praise the Lord,” she whisper- 
ed to Ruth, turning toward the opposite 
side of the house from which she had 
come. Then she gave a cry of delight. 
There was a horse saddled and tied. To 
be sure it had a man’s saddle, but that 
was a trifle to a hard pressed woman. 
And there was a strong pannier at the 
side, as if made for little Ruth. “Praise 
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the Lord, Ruth, praise the Lord,” she 
said again. She dropped the child into 
the basket, she took the horse’s bridle and 
led him into the fields; and then started 
him into a trot on the soft turf and ran 
swiftly and gaily beside him, laughing 
aloud again and again in her exultant 
relief. 

At last she came to the fork in the 
road, then to the path to the woods. 
There were two horses here, and by the 
side of each walked a woman. A little 
smothered cry came to her in the dark- 
ness. 

“Ruth, Ruth!” said Sarah Williams. 

“She is here.” 

Little Ruth bobbed up from the basket 
with, “Muvver,” then cuddled down 
again. 

“We did get but two horses. We did 
have to hurry. Ezra came to the stable 
to look at his pacer just as we had the 
horses in the yard and would have gone 
back for it,” began Mary Bennett. 

“The Lord has supplied our needs,” 
said Deborah. In a moment she was in 
the saddle and leading them swiftly down 
the black forest path by a way the others 
had never known before. 

The two women followed closely 
through strange winding paths where no 
gleam of starlight penetrated. Deborah 
held on, for John Williams’ horse was 
fresh and willing. Little Ruth fell asleep. 
In the soft mould the horse’s hoofs made 
no sound. Suddenly Sarah Williams 
cried out and pressed closer to Deborah. 

“Alas, Deborah, I did not tell thee, I 
brought all else in my saddle but the box 
thee did give me long since, I could not 
find it.” 

“Thee did not bring the inlaid box?” 
Deborah halted in the darkness. 

“Yes, yes, that box! No, I could not 
find it. I looked everywhere. It must 
have been taken. I could not have locked 
the drawer. It was open, Mary said. I 
could wait no longer, they were knocking 
at our door.” 

“T must go back,” said Deborah. “Take 
thy husband’s horse, Sarah Williams, and 
await me, and give me my white horse. 
My work has all gone for naught if I 
have not that by me. I must have it.” 

She had already dismounted and was 






standing in the path. 

“But if it is stolen,” sobbed Sarah \  il- 
liams miserably. 

“Do not go,—they will take thee—w iat 
will become of us?” cried Mary. 

“T must get it, I must go back,” repeat- 
ed Deborah. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PASSPORT 


What would have happened had De- 
borah gone back to the settlement is be- 
yond conjecture, but as she wheeled her 
horse out into the space, the sound of 
horse’s hoofs was heard clear and !oud 
from the road. 

Sarah cried out, “Oh, Deborah, come 
hither, come!” 

Deborah drew the rein in strange in- 
decision; at last she turned and would 
have pushed her horse back among the 
trees, if, from a sudden turn in the road 
the other horses had not been quite upon 
her. Sarah cried out again with a sob of 
despair, and standing beside her hus- 
band’s horse put her head against little 
Ruth’s and crouched shivering in the 
darkness. 

Then she heard Deborah’s 
“Peace be unto thee!” 

And Sarah started for the answer 
came in Caleb Brown’s uncertain accents: 

“Be it indeed thee, Sister? ’Twas a 
task to find thee.” 

“The Lord led thee,’ answered De- 
borah solemnly. 

But Sarah pushing forward to speak to 
Caleb, was hindered by Ruth, who was 
quite awake now. “Up, up,” she lisped, 
and Sarah bent over her. 

“Shall I lift thee a moment ?” she lifted 
the child in her arms. Then quickly, 
“What is that thee has in thy hand?” 
For Ruth was holding the little japanned 
box in her small hands. 

“Oh Deborah, Deborah,” Sarah ran 
forward. “Thee need not go back. The 
box is here, little Ruth had it, ’twas 
in her basket, though I know not how it 
came there.” 

“Give it to me,” said Deborah. She 
took it from Ruth’s hand and placed it 
in her saddle bag. 

Then Sarah’s voice cried out again, 
“Martha, thee here, with Caleb! Why 
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did thee come?” 

“Let us move on,” said Deborah, “at 
once follow me!” 

“But Sister,” called Caleb; but she 
silenced him: 

“Ride on at once.” 

There was no time for more words. 
As she turned again into the forest paths, 
they went swiftly forward ; following the 
lead of her white horse, Martha and 
Caleb were last, having no chance for ex- 
planations, only a wearisome struggle to 
keep up with the dauntless leader. 

The night was warm, the earth was 
opening to the soft breath of spring. 
They could smell the sweet freshness of 
new-born leaves. Tiny buds brushed 
their faces as they hurried past them; the 
curled tips of unrolling ferns, touched 
their fingers when their hands hung 
loosely by their sides. There was the 
slightest stir of birds half-aroused from 
pleasant dreams. 

The first to ride to Deborah’s side was 
Martha. Deborah looked at her curious- 
ly, speaking briefly between the joltings 
of her horse. 

“Why did thee come with Caleb, 
Martha ?” : 

There was enough light now to see that 
Martha’s pretty face was discontented 
and sullen, she pouted as she spoke. 

“Because I could not live with Pa- 
tience and her doctor longer. They did 
begrudge the food I ate.” 

“But I sent thee money.” 

“Tf Patience knew I had it, ’twould be 
small good to me. Here it is, take it.” 
She took from the pocket of her dress, 
the small purse that Deborah had sent 
her. 

“And Reuben?” questioned Deborah. 

“He has not returned and has sent no 
word tome. And John Williams has cast 
a slur on thy good name, and Patience’s, 
and has said the money was not rightly 
come by, and Preserved Bennett believed. 
And he has said that even if his son 
return from war, he will not let him wed 
one whose sister has things—said about 
her—.” 

Martha’s head hung still lower. The 
faintest hint of a smile cu1led Deborah’s 
lips. 

“Ah well, Martha there are better men. 





I will find thee a better.” 

She laid her hand on Martha’s arm, 
but Martha threw it off and broke out 
violently. 

“T want no better—” she cried, there 
were tears in her eyes. “Alas, Deborah, 
why could thee not abide peacefully at 
home and keep the house and spin and 
weave and marry a quiet man and not 
preach so boldly and do so many strange 
things that thou must wander about the 
country like a creature with no home!” 

“Martha,” said Deborah in her omin- 
ous voice, “ how little thee knows of my 
high and holy mission.” Then Martha 
fell suddenly behind. 

They journeyed on day by day; 
neither Ezra Ditmarsh nor John Wil- 
liams overtook them, if indeed they at- 
tempted it. To the officers of the law, 
the country had now more imperative 
duties, and Deborah had chosen her wav 
well. They went on, stopping at this or 
that farmhouse. 

Deborah selected her hosts or hostesses 
with remarkable understanding, making 
converts, and praying or preaching to all 
who would listen. To her new disciples 
she preached her chief gospel of believing 
on the Spirit which animated her, and 
she always spoke of the home she was 
preparing for the faithful. 

Her flight from justice became a tri- 
umphal march. Net one of her train 
knew whither she was leading them. 
They followed after, crossing streams, 
toiling up hills, descending into valleys, 
by the slow progress their horses made 
necessary. The weather was the lovely 
New England spring and the mere life 
in the open was excellent for their health 
and spirits. Martha was _ indifferent, 
Mary and Caleb devoutly trusting; but 
Sarah was anxious as to their destination, 
and the third day of their easy progress, 
she pressed to Deborah’s side, and spoke: 

“Whither are we bound, Deborah ?” 

“Where the Lord shall lead us, Sarah,” 
answered Deborah almost gaily. 

“And where will He lead?” persisted 
Sarah. 

“Does thee not recall the man from 
Pennsylvania who had come out from 
the Friends, even as Ezra, but was a man 
of higher understanding ?” 
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“T recall a man who had come out 
from the Friends in Pennsylvania and 
did visit at neighbor Allen’s and hear 
thee preach; but whether of higher un- 
derstanding, I know not.” 

“Oh, yea, of high understanding. At 
that time he did plead with me to come 
hither to Pennsylvania; he spoke of a 
village which did so need spiritual help, 
and where all things would be ready for 
my ministry. I sent him by the post a 
letter some days ago saying that I might 
come hither at any moment.” 

As they went on, they came nearer and 
nearer to the two waiting armies watch- 
ing one another and listening for some 
signal from over the seas that might 
relax their vigilance; then Deborah and 
Sarah realized the more how the two 
parties in the name of liberty or the king 
had wreaked destruction on a_ goodly 
land. 

“Alas, how great is the need of the 
gospel of peace upon this earth,” sighed 
Deborah one fair Sunday morning as she 
wrapped her cloak about her and pre- 
pared to go to the small meeting-house 
still standing, to preach her gospel to a 
few fearful women, children, and old 
men,—the only ones left in the region. 
She looked from the window of the house 
at which they were staying and sighed. 
“This is a fortunate house to escape 
destruction. What has been accom- 
plished in the name of liberty or the 
king. To see the fields trampled, the 
cattle driven away and the houses 
burned.” 

“°Tis because we are so near New 
York,” said Sarah with a little shudder. 
She was putting Ruth to sleep in the 
narrow bed in the little room they had 
been able to engage. “My heart has 
ached at all that we have looked on. To 
see just one brave chimney standing and 
trying to point out the home, but leading 
up to naught, and the little gardens the 
poor women have planted to try and live 
still. Will it be so when we reach Penn- 
sylvania ?” 

“Oh, nay,” said Deborah, “it will be 
as the spot we left, calm and peaceful I 
think.” 

“Yes, how still it was, we thought so 
little of the war.” 
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“Tis time for me to depart for ser- 
vice, Sarah. Farewell, no doubt ’tis best 
that little Ruth should rest this morning. 
'T would be quite safe to leave her alone, 
I think ; but if thee does desire to stay—” 

“T will never leave her without me 
again, Deborah.” 

But little Ruth at this juncture, sat up 
in her hard bed and wriggling to its edge 
tried to climb down to the floor. 

“Me do with Thithter,” she cried. 

“No, no,” said her mother, “no dear, 
thee cannot go.” 

The answer was a lusty scream and a 
more decided wrench that freed her and 
sent her straight to Deborah. She 
clutched Deborah’s garment. 

“Me do, Thithter.” 

“No, no,” said Sarah, but Ruth paid 
no heed to her mother’s voice. 

Deborah stooped and lifted her. “Thee 
cannot go with me, Ruth, this day. Obey 
thy mother and stay at home with her 
and go to sleep. Remember, thee must!” 
She looked straight into the rebellious 
brown eyes and Ruth’s lips quivered: 
she made no sound as the long black robe 
disappeared. 

It was hard to coax little Ruth to close 
her eyes after Deborah had left. Sarah 
combined into a monotonous chant, words 
with a soothing meaning; but it was 
some time before the blue-veined lids 
closed over the sparkling brown eyes; 
and then Sarah, hearing steps without, 
thought Ruth must have been so long in 
falling asleep that Deborah with her fol- 
lowers had returned from service. She 
sat still now for some moments looking 
at the streak of sunlight creeping around 
the corner of the curtain, and falling to 
the plain board floor. There was a 
heavier step without and a man’s gruff 
voice. Sarah, a little drowsy herself, 
arose to ask the farm people to be more 
quiet, since Ruth was asleep. She went 
to the door, and opening it, looked out 
into the kitchen, blinking a little at the 
stronger light. Then her heart stood 
still, and the color left her face. But 
with a mother’s first thought she closed 
the door softly behind her and stepped 
out into the kitchen, facing two men in 
scarlet uniforms,one of whom was stand- 
ing by the door, one sitting at the table. 
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*'So there is a woman and a pretty one 
.00 !” cried the man by the door. 

Sarah steadied herself a little and 
swallowed quickly. 

Her voice shook when she spoke, but 
her lip curled. “Was it a man yeu were 
expecting to meet?” 

The man at the table laughed out sud- 
denly, “Egad! well spoke!” Sarah fixed 
her strange eyes on him. “We will not 
harm you mistress, have no fear.” 

“But we would have food, there is 
naught to be found to eat in the city, so 
we must often come hither to see. Many 
will sell us food, the mistress of this 
house has often done that. Do you be- 
long here?” 


“T am on my way to Pennsylvania, but’ 


stopping here for rest,” said Sarah with 
unnecessary honesty. 

“Well, we can stop but a moment. Is 
there nothing you can give us to eat, or 
to take back with us? Must our errand 
be in vain?” The man who sat at the 
table and who had laughed, spoke now, 
and Sarah turned and looked full at him; 
she still looked at him when he had done 
speaking and so hard, that at last he 
cried out at her: 

“What ails me mistress, that you stare 
so? Do I seem a monster that I am 
hungry ?” 

“No, no,” said Sarah hastily, “I will 
get thee food, what I can find.” 

She hurried about, trying to find some- 
thing to set before the hungry men, with 
a desire to be as generous as possible in 
order to keep them quiet and away from 
Ruth. As she placed milk and bread 
before them and some meal-cakes, she 
was still studying with her nervous, 
gleaming eyes the man at the table, a 
British officer she was sure. She thought 
of Deborah’s money and was glad it was 
at church in Caleb’s pocket. There was 
really nothing to tempt the men. The 
scant wardrobes of the Sister’s disciples 
were in the saddle-bags in Sarah’s room. 

She was at the cupboard in the 
farthest corner of the kitchen when sud- 
denly the door of the room opened and 
Ruth appeared. Her face was. still 
streaked with the lines of the pillow; a 
certain moistness about her lips and a 
dry clearness in her eyes betokened sleep. 
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But evidently the child had been awake 
some few moments and had been enjoy- 
ing herself in her mother’s absence by 
diving into the saddle-bags; for she had 
tied one of Mary Bennett’s kerchiefs 
around her neck, placed one of Sarah’s 
caps hind-side before on her curls and’ 
pattered merrily into the room with a 
gurgle of satisfaction at the brilliant- 
coated company. Sarah darted toward 
her, as one of the men cried out: 

“Egad, a pretty picture! She'll be 
more ready than her mother—” Then 
suddenly his tone changed. ‘What has 
she in her hand?” 

Sarah caught the child now, she looked 
across at him through the muslin of the 
little cap which blurred her vision. 

“Tt is naught, naught!” cried Sarah. 
“Give mother the box, Ruth, dear.” 

But Ruth, perversely bending in her 
mother’s arms, held out the box toward 
the officer, who rose quickly and took it 
from her. 

Sarah put the child down hastily, 
stooping over and holding her by one 
hand. She cried out at the man, “Give 
me that box, it is not mine. It belongs to 
my friend. 

“Who is your friend?” asked the man. 
He stood facing Sarah, there was a look 
on his dark face that made Sarah shud- 
der ; he moved a step nearer and she was 
sure that whatever he had lacked of food 
that day, he had had enough of drink. 
And how purple his face had grown of a 
sudden ! 

“She is a great woman, a great 
preacheress. Her fame will spread when 
thee is dead and forgotten. Give me back 
her box, I beseech thee.” 

The man looked the box critically over ; 
then held it to his ear and shook it. 
“What is your friend’s name?” he asked, 
studying the keyhole of the box, but not 
offering to return it to Sarah. 

“Her name in the world is Deborah 
Stebbins. she goes even now to found a 
great religion in Pennsylvania, she has 
many disciples. Her name in the Spirit 
is the Sister.” 

“The Sister,” he laughed sneeringly, 
“a sister to all men is she? Tell her ’tis 
the safest relation.” 

“T beseech thee,” Sarah spoke humbly 
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now, though the blood tingled in her 
veins. “Give me that back.” 

The man turned away as if not hearing 
her and seating himself at the table began 
to write; then he rose and reached to 
Sarah a bit of paper on which he had 
written. But Sarah would not take it. 

“Give me back the box, I want not your 
writings,” she cried. 

He smiled at her scornfully. “Take 
this paper! You will be glad of it later 
when you need a passport to protect you 
from the British.” 

He thrust the paper into her hand, but 
Sarah did not grasp it, and it fluttered 
down between them. 

“She needs no passport, she can go 
where she will. She is a great preach- 
eress.” 

“T warrant you,” cried the man and he 
laughed aloud, “she has had enough prac- 
tice.” 

“Come—come,” called the man at the 
table, “stop your talk and eat. We will 
have to move on soon.” As he spoke he 
rose from the table. “I am through 
already. Let us go,” he said. 

The man started away from the table, 
still with the box in his hand. But Sarah 
was across the room before him. She 
stood in the doorway opposing his de- 
parture, her hand still on Ruth’s small 
arm. He came straight to her, so close 
that she could not look into his eyes and 
threatening face, but saw only a blur of 
darkness. 

“You cannot have the box,” he said, 
speaking quickly but steadily. “It is now 
mine. Tell your great friend, Deborah 
Stebbins, that the man whose name is on 
that paper, will keep her box safe and is 
only too glad to know that she is passing 
on and hopes she may soon be—. Here, 
let me go!” 

He seized her by the arm and swung 
her to one side against the door-frame, 
he stumbled over little Ruth, was off and 
out of the yard. 

Sarah crossed the floor still holding 
Ruth tightly, so tightly that the baby face 
looked up into hers, and the lips quivered. 

“Hurt muvver!” said little Ruth. 

Then Sarah knelt down by the side of 
the child and putting her head against her 
began to sob softly, half in forgiveness, 
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half in blame of little Ruth. The paper 
the man had given her was just at her 
knee. She picked it up and laid it on the 
table. 

“T will give it to her. It may be a help 
—but the man I think lied—and such a 
face! Have I ever before seen it?” 

“What is it Sarah?” Deborah’s voice 
full and unhesitating filled the room. 

Sarah looked up gaspingly. “Oh De- 
borah, a British officer was here and he 
left a passport for us,—he—he, oh, De- 
borah! he has thy box!” Then Sarah 
rose stumblingly and weakly dropped into 
the nearest chair as Deborah came into 
the kitchen. 

“My box, Sarah? What does 
mean?’’ Deborah’s voice deepened. 

“Thine inlaid box, that thee did ask me 
to take care of.” Sarah bent over little 
Ruth who was cuddling her head in her 
mother’s lap; she pointed to the paper on 
the table. ‘“That—that is the passport, 
he said to give thee—Ruth—woke up 
when I came out to feed them—she had 
got the box from the bag—and he saw it 
and took it—and would not give it back.” 
Sarah’s voice broke. 

Deborah stood in the centre of the floor 
with the note in her hand, staring from it 
to Sarah and back again. She was white, 
her eyes gleamed like fire, the paper in 
her hand rustled from her shaking. She 
looked down at the paper again, lifted it 
toward her eyes, then reached out one 
hand toward the table and swayed over 
it. Sarah ran toward her. 

“Oh Deborah, forgive me, forgive 
Ruth. What is it? Art thou ill?” 

“Nay, tis the heat. Has thee read this 
note?” 

“No, ’twas thine. Oh Deborah, he had 
a fearful face. He has the box.” 

“Caleb,” said Deborah, her voice cut 
through the room like a knife, “saddle 
the horses and be ready to start at once. 
Martha and Mary come and make your- 
selves ready.” 

“°Tis First Day,” said Caleb Brown, 
gaping in the doorway. 

“Do I not know that it is the Sabbath ?” 
she asked in that same sharp voice. “Go 
and make ready at once.” 

“T don’t see why we must start so 
soon,” grumbled Martha. 
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“Martha,” said Deborah, “we go at 
once.” 

Sarah came to her fearfully. De- 
borah stood still leaning against the table, 
she had not moved in this time. 

“I am so sorry, Deborah,” she said 
softly. 

“°Tis naught,’ said Deborah turning 
away and walking slowly with careful 
footsteps as if afraid she might stumble. 

“But Deborah, I fear me thee cannot 
overtake him. And I—he is fearful man 
—I fear he will not give it back.” 

Deborah did not look at her but Sarah 
saw the curve of her cheek break as if 
into a smile; she could not see the scorn 
of it. 

“Sarah, I am no fool,” she said, and 
Sarah started. Then Deborah finished 
more spiritually. “The spirit tells me 
whither to go.” 

“Doubtless the passport will help us,” 
ventured Sarah in a last effort to comfort. 

“The passport!’ Then Deborah 
laughed strangely. “Oh yes, the pass- 
port,’ and Sarah saw her put the paper 
into her bosom with a shaking hand. 

They fell busily to work despite the 
Sabbath. When at last the horses were 
ready and they were all in the saddle 
prepared to start, Deborah led them on 
at a mad pace. 


BOOK II. 
AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS 
CHAPTER 1. 


T was almost eighteen years since 

Deborah Stebbins had come to 

Beulah and established her colony 

here in this fair and smiling land. 
One might travel many days’ journey 
through the new republic before coming 
upon a village of such neatness, such 
thrift and prosperity. On one side of it 
a river flowed usefully by, then curving 
about and spreading at one end into the 
larger, more restful opulence of a lake. 
On the other side were the woods, purple 
and grey in winter, green and dark in 
summer with the promise and menace 
that nature’s green spaces hold. At the 
narrower end of the space between river 
and wood, wound the road like a soiled 
white ribbon binding the little village to a 


more bustling world. ‘The fields were 
fallow and rich, stretching to the high- 
banked river or lake on one side, and on 
the other to the edge of the wood, where 
the trees could almost be seen retreating 
from the aggressive settler, leaving be- 
hind hasty footsteps of uprooted stumps. 
At one end of the town there was the 
pleasant, irregular music of a waterfall, 
like the voice of nature, with the steady 
instrumental accompaniment of a mill- 
wheel that whirred busily six days in the 
week. The streets of the town were laid 
out with pleasant evenness and the 
buildings in the midst of their neat gar- 
dens were largely of wood painted white, 
fence and house and barn, with here and 
there a more recent building and smaller 
structure of logs, soon to give way to 
match the spotless formality of the rest. 
Everything was white and clean and 
thrifty, and seemed to culminate in the 
highest point of all, a small hill whereon 
stood the largest house of Beulah, of two 
stories and a half, well built, well painted, 
well gardened and well garrisoned in 
religious things to judge from the church 
in the same fenced enclosure,—a small 
meeting-house, white and oblong, with 
narrow windows shuttered with green, 
with a bell tower symmetrically poised 
over the front door. Behind it, and on 
the side farthest from the dwelling house, 
were a few grave-stones, set in the grass 
like sorrow-seals to mark the few who 
had passed beyond this earthly Beulah 
despite the healthful air and the Sister’s 
prayers and ministration. 

Along the street leading to this, the 
Sister’s house, and for that reason ac- 
counted the main street of the village, a 
young woman was walking on this spring 
morning. The soft breeze, scented with 
the breath of the river, passed her on its 
way to the woods; the woods answered 
and a fragrant, spice-laden wind slipped 
past her to the river. The girl lifted her 
head; she had been walking with her 
eyes bent on the ground, though with no 
stoop to her slender, erect figure. She 
sniffed that sweetest of odours, water 
and pine. Her face, which had been 
shaded by the brown scoop-bonnet she 
wore, was now clearly seen. A face that 
was lovely to look upon for the first time 
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and still pleasanter to return to. Beneath 
the bonnet there were little tendrils of 
golden hair that strayed over the broad, 
white forehead; one even now fell into 
one of her wide brown eyes and she put 
up her hand to push it back. There was 
something of a Grecian cast in the face 
and the mouth was not small but nobly 
formed, 

There was about her a shadowy resem- 
blance to something or somebody ; as she 
walked on again it could be seen that she 
was like the Sister in her bearing, in her 
stately walk and in the lift of her head; 
but her figure was shorter and slighter 
than Deborah’s; and there was not the 
flash in her eyes, there was a sweet ap- 
peal in her face that had never for a mo- 
ment rested in Deborah’s, It was a 
resemblance between them begotten by 
long association; it was a dissimilarity 
implanted by nature. 

She started a little as Deborah would 
never have done, as now a young man 
came quickly toward her and spoke: 

“Peace to thee, Sister Ruth Williams.” 

“Peace to thee, Brother James Foster,” 
answered Ruth Williams. 

“Hast thou had a pleasant walk this 
fair morning?” he fell into step with her. 
There was a boyish indecision in his 
movements, but the weakness in his face 
was more than that of youth. 

“It was not for a pleasant walk that | 
went; I have been on the service of the 
Sister.” 

“Thou art always at the service of the 
Sister.” 

She turned and looked at him with her 
wide-open gaze. “I could not be in bet- 
ter service,’ she answered quickly, with 
a rebuke in her voice. 

Then with her face turned directly 
forward, she stepped quickly on. It was 
this uncompromising manner that had 
stood Ruth in good stead with the few 
young men she had known; it was 
strange that it did not discourage the 
youth beside her. 

“T am wondering if thou wilt be in the 
service of the Sister all thy days.” 

“T hope and pray so,” answered Ruth 
steadily, without turning her head. 

But he looked hard at her perfect 
profile, as he said, as if with no personal 
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meaning, “I do often wonder if thou wilt 
ever marry.” 

‘the corner of Ruth’s mouth farthest 
from him moved a little to one side and 
a tiny hollow showed itself in her cheek 
just beyond, 

“And wherefore should |?” 

‘they say that when one gets old, one 
is lonely if unmarried.” 

She looked again at him with her 
straight-forward gaze and smiled out- 
right. “What a reason is that! The 
Lord will care for me when I am old; | 
have no fear.” 

“Well, then, to have some one to love 
thee while thou art young.” 

She nodded her head a little. “That 
would seem a better reason to most, | 
think, and is doubtless the cause of most 
marriages. But how foolishly thou dost 
talk!” turning on him again. “Marriage 
is naught to me and never will be. I have 
higher work to do even now, than to 
listen to such unprofitable discourse.” 

He fell a little behind her and bit his 
lip hard. ‘Spoke like the Sister, Ruth,” 
he said, and laughed, ‘And yet | tell 
thee, Ruth, try as hard as thou may’st, 
thou art not like her, thou wilt never be 
Pr eg 

“IT do not expect to be so great as she 
is, James, that would be presumptuous,” 
said Ruth’s quiet voice. 

He made a quick gesture she did not 
see. “Thou art not made of her sure 
stuff and some day—thou wilt see—” 

“Perhaps I can already see my weak- 
nesses as well as thou, James Foster.” 
She spoke a little sharply, and he cried 
out: ‘ 

“Nay, I did not mean that, Ruth; I 
meant that thou dost seem to me much 
more—” 

“Here I am at the gate of my home. 
Farewell, James,” and, with a quick 
swing of the brown cloak she wore, she 
turned into the yard in front of the Sis- 
ter’s house and went swiftly up the path 
without once looking back. He swung 
about on his heel; he could see the out- 
line of the Sister in the window of an 
upper room; but though he seemed to 
walk unconcernedly away, he ground the 
gravel hard beneath his foot. 

As Ruth opened the front door she was 
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confronted by the stairs inviting her to 
ascend them. She went up these and 
then turning in the hall above, entered 
into the room known as the Sisters 
chamber; a large, square, corner room, 
with one window looking across the 
town to the river, the other down the 
road by which the business of Beulah 
came trom the world beyond, while 
beulah sent its products, lumber, tood 
and religion, thither. In this room was a 
large tour-posted bed, with its bolster 
and valence of flowered chintz, and with 
hanging curtains; there was a mahogany 
chest of drawers with a black-framed 
mirror above, two large armchairs and a 
double-leated table, now covered with 
many papers and two Bibles; a small 
light-stand was near with drawers at the 
side and a swinging leaf now unused. 
‘wo women sat by this table, withdrawn 
but a little from the western window; 
one, with her face toward both the door 
of the room and the white road; the 
other, with her back to the door and her 
eyes on the river, Ruth came in softly 
and the woman facing the door welcomed 
her with a smile, the old smile of De- 
borah Stebbins. 

“Well, Ruth,” she said, as Ruth, paus- 
ing, made a little courtesy, and then the 
other woman turned her head quickly and 
looked at her. 

“Hast thou done what was committed 
to thy care?” asked Deborah in her still 
musical voice, 

“Yea,” answered Ruth quickly, “I did 
see Isaac Turner and told him that he and 
his brother must divide the lot equally 
between them, and prayed with old 
Brother Allen, who seems to be failing, 
and in passing inquired for Jemima’s 
little boy who is much better, because of 
thy prayers, she said.” 

“Thou hast done well, Ruth,” said the 
Sister. “Thou art a joy and comfort to 
me as I knew long since thou wouldst be. 
Thou art preparing for a higher duty 
which may some day await thee. I will 
now go below to pray and meditate for 
this night’s meeting.” 

Deborah Stebbins walked slowly out 
of the room and Ruth’s brown eyes fol- 
lowed her admiringly. The years had 
taken nothing from Deborah’s beauty, 








though her curves had grown a little 
fuller, her head a trifle higher, her face 
more massive and her whole bearing 
more certainly impressive, Her hair was 
still glossy and black, her eyes still full of 
hre and her voice still mellow and reson- 
ant. 

‘Lhou wilt be prepared for the meet- 
ing,’ said Deborah in the doorway ; then 
the door closed behind her splendid 
igure. 

Ruth came over toward her mother 
and sitting down near her in a straight- 
backed chair unfastened her cloak, like 
the Sister’s save in the color, which ex- 
actly matched her eyes. 

“Mother,” she asked, fixing her eyes 
on Sarah’s, which wavered from her gaze 
to the river, then back again to her, “how 
came it that thou didst marry?” 

The mother started before answering. 
The years had seemed to take from Sarah 
what they had given to Deborah. The 
soft plumpness that had been a part of 
her prettiness had left her with lines 
sharp and spare; her cheeks had fallen in, 
though above their hollow showed a little 
patch of pink; there were fine lines about 
her eyes and in her forehead as if brought 
there by much puzzling over the tangled 
skeins of life; her eyes wandered and 
wavered and flickered aimlessly. 

“Why, mother?” Ruth asked, a little 
impatiently. 

“Married? Why, I—married!” 

“Yea, mother dear, thou didst marry.” 
Ruth smiled on her as if on a child; her 
own warm, pink fingers closed over her 
mother’s fluttering hand. “But when the 
Sister and thou dost think it so great a 
degradation, how couldst thou bring thy- 
self to do it?” 

“IT was young Ruth,” Sarah sighed, 
regretfully. 

“But since I was young I have known 
what marriage was. The Sister hath 
taught me.” 

“But the Sister was young with me, 
Ruth.” The little mother smiled at this 
triumph of reasoning. 

“But the Sister never married. 
must have understood even then. 
strange that thou didst marry.” 

Sarah flushed. “But, Ruth, where 
wouldst thou have been if I had never 
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married ?” 

Then the brown eyes turned on the 
mother with a roguish twinkle and Ruth 
laughed outright, “1 must forgive thee 
for marrying, mother,” she said, shaking 
her head; ‘but | shall never do it, never. 
1 wonder how the Sister can ever let her 
followers marry.” 

“It is best for some, Ruth; not all can 
live the life of the spirit.” 

“And wherefore not? Many follow 
closely after the Sister, but—oh, I| do 
wish that James Foster would cease from 
troubling me. He is ever on the subject 
of marriage and | cannot still him as | 
can the others. But 1 shall quiet him 
some day, never fear.” She gave a bird- 
like motion to her head. “It makes me 
creep to hear him talk of love and mar- 
riage. Ugh!” She gave a little shiver 
and the cloak slipped from her shoulder 
and fell upon the chair behind her, re- 
vealing her slender, supple figure. She 
rose and went to the window, darkening 
her mother’s vision, Sarah had turned 
again to her work in the large account 
book, and did not protest at the lack of 
light. Presently Ruth spoke: 

“TI met a strange man on the road this 
morning, just where the river curves 
away and the woods are thickest. I have 
never seen him before, If | had not been 
in haste I would have asked him his er- 
rand.” 

“What did he look like, Ruth?” The 
mother lifted her straining eyes from the 
book before her and fixed them on the 
golden knot of hair in her daughter’s 
neck. 

“Oh, he had hair all over his face; a 
wild-looking creature, with strange eyes 
that he stared so with, I thought he would 
have spoken to me—” 

“Oh, Ruth, I am so afraid of strange 
men ; do not go so far alone.” 

“There is no danger.” Ruth turned 
from the window. “Though, to confess 
the truth, I was a little frightened at his 
looks ; but next time I shall speak to him. 
1 must not be a coward—why, mother, 
what is it?” 

For Ruth, straightening from the chair 
as she gathered up her cloak, saw her 
mother sitting stiff and white, her’ eyes 
closed, her head thrown back. 
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“Mother, what is it?’ She seized one 
of her mother’s hands, which was cold 
and clammy. “I will call the Sister.” 

But she was at the door when her 
mother stirred. “Ruth.” 

“Oh, what is it? I was so afraid— 
what is it—”’ 

‘*Nothing—only I am tired.” Sarah 
moved her head with a little sound in her 
throat. ‘I—think—we had better not 
tell the—Sister.” 

Ruth came toward her and began to 
rub her cold hands. 

“About thy fainting? Why, nay, if 
thou wouldst rather not, but | think if 
thou wouldst tell her, she could help 
thee.” 

Sarah smiled out of her white face up 
at her daughter, “I am not well, Ruth— 
but I—think—she cannot help me—my 
body is failing me.” 

A little anxious frown came to Ruth's 
smooth forehead. She paused in her 
rubbing, “It is wrong for thee to speak 
so, mother.” 

“IT have lost my spirit, Ruth,” said 
Sarah. She smiled strangely as she 
spoke; the high color had come back to 
her cheeks. 

“It is not right 
mother—” 

“But, Ruth,” said Sarah, as if waiving 
the argument, “I meant that thou wouldst 
better not speak of the strange man thou 
hast seen.” 

“T will not if thou dost not wish me 
to,’ said Ruth. She stood uncertainly, 
still looking at her mother. 

Then Sarah turned again to her ac- 
counts. And Ruth lifted her cloak from 
the floor where she had thrown it in her 
fright, and went out of the room with a 
backward look. 

After the evening meal, Ruth came into 
her mother’s room on the opposite side 
of the hall from Deborah’s. Ruth’s little 
hall bedroom was between the two cham- 
bers. 

“Art thou not going to evening meet- 
ing, mother ?” she asked. 

“Nay, I am too weary to-night.” 

“Ts not thy mother coming?” asked De- 
borah, when Ruth met her in the narrow 
hall below. 

“She says she is too weary,” answered 
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Ruth, and then the two walked across the 
green dividing Deborah’s house from the 
meeting-house; a path they always 
walked together, leading from the Sis- 
ter’s side door to a door in the meeting- 
house at the right of the pulpit. 

“Dost thou know if thy mother re- 
ceived her last remittance safely from 
the doctor?” asked Deborah, as she 
walked in her stately way through the 
dusk. 

“She has not said,” answered Ruth, 

“Tt is now a goodly property,” said De- 
borah. Then, with quick change of sub- 
ject, “Perhaps ‘twould be well if thou 
shouldst preach on next Lord’s Day.” 

“Oh, Sister, I fear me—” 

“Nay, thou knowest thou hast no fear, 
and wherefore shouldst thou? One that 
can speak as thou canst in meeting! It 
has come to me, Ruth, the Lord has borne 
it in upon me, that thou art the one to 
follow me in my work here.” 

“Sister, nay, I have not the spirit thou 
hast.” Yet the flush of pleasure was in 
Ruth’s cheeks. 

“Nay, not my spirit, but thou hast an 
excellent spirit and the gift of speech and 
a clear head to direct matters. But say 
nothing of this; it may be many years 
before I shall pass on. Only hold it in 
remembrance as I, from time to time, call 
on thee for service.” 

“But, Sister’—Ruth looked up at her 
—there are some who even say thou wilt 
always dwell here and never pass on.” 

“There are none who have been of this 
earth who have not at last left it. Even 





Christ left this world in the body to 
dwell in it in spirit. It may be I shall 
pass on as did Enoch and Elisha and 
Moses; it may be I shall remain beyond 
thy years. The spirit hath hidden this 
thing from me; but this 1 know, whether 
| leave this Beulah for a time or for a 
season, for this world or the next, it is 
well to have one at hand who can work 
my works.” 

“Alas,” cried Ruth, “dost thou not re- 
member many of thy deeds in which I 
cannot follow thee?” 

“Thou canst not be all that I have been, 
doubtless,” answered the Sister, com- 
placently, “but thou canst follow close 
after, even as the disciples followed their 
Master.” 

They had reached the meeting-house 
now, and as the door opened and let out 
a faint yellow shaft of candle-light into 
the purple dusk, Ruth put out her hand 
and touched Deborah on the arm. The 
Sister turned quickly. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Oh, it was—” began Ruth; then she 
remembered her promise to her mother. 
“Tt was naught—I but saw something.” 

“Tf thou wouldst be a leader of men, 
thou must not fear, nor have unprofitable 
visions,” said Deborah, calmly. 

But as Ruth followed her into the 
church she was sure she had seen the 
figure of the wild-looking man vaguely 
outlined in the dusk, and a passing gleam 
of his eyes had been caught in the candle- 
rays, 

(To be continued) 
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The winds of heaven, 


caressing and benign, 


Breathe but to bless, with tenderness divine, 
The days and happy ways appo-utel thine, 
Dwellers in chil Ihood’s land. 


From out those days old thou some treasure fast, 
The love, the trust, the happy heart thou hast, 
Some talisman to grace life to the last; 


Earth’s winds are roughly planned. 
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Natick, OLD AND New Towns 


By NATHAN ELIOT 


OW that tales of the sudden and 
N phenomenal growth of western 

communities have ceased to fill 

the air, New England people are 
awakening from their astonishment and 
discouragement to a realization of their 
own advantages and successes. The 
rapid development of the west has in no 
small degree been due to New England 
faith in the west, and the like faith in its 
own opportunities 
cannot fail to pro- 
duce a similar re- 
sult. The age of 
miracles, of enter- 
prise and commer- 
cial achievement is 
not, for New Eng- 
land at least, a 
golden age of tra- 
dition, but a golden 
dawn that is just 
lighting the tops of 
our hills. 

We may not turn 
prairies into cities 
in a day. As a 
matter of fact, 
while the west is 
long on prairies 
and short on cities, 
we are rather short 
on praries and cit- 
ies are our “long 
suit.” And that be- 
ing the case, we 
have learned a good 
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deal about themand the conditions of their 
prosperity and growth. We have learned 
the difference between good and bad 
growth, between the real and the unreal. 
While the western way has been to plot 
off the ground and sell corner lots in the 
faith that when the people came, they 
would of necessity discover a way of 
making a living out of one another, our 
New England way has been to plant sub- 
stantial industries 
in the faith that, a 
good and_= secure 
livelihood being fur- 
nished, the tide of 
immigration would 
surely set in. But 
Natick is different. 
It has more assets 
than one. Its de- 
velopment is not 
likely to follow any 
one line, and cer- 
tainly ought not to. 
It has suburban as 
well as industrial 
possibilities, it may 
become a favourite 
summer and winter 
recreation resort as 
well as a manufac- 
turing centre, it 
may share in Wel- 
lesley’s academic 
distinction as well 
as develop a heavy 
wholesale mer- 
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chant trade, it may vie with Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey for supremacy in 
the culture of roses as well as assume 
respectable rank among the great shoe 
centres of New England. None of these 
lines of development interfere with one 
another. All work together for the 
growth of a well-rounded community on 
broad foundations that will not be easily 
moved by the fluctuations of business. 
Natick is the first centre to the west 
of Boston that, while still within the 
suburban belt, is sufficiently removed for 
the development of a really substantial 
mercantile trade. It is to-day the natural 
shopping centre for a population of 


between thirty and fourty thousand 
people, and the careful observer will note 
at once, from the appearance of its busi- 
ness centre, that its mercantile life has 
very much outgrown its own local trade. 
And situated as near as it is to Boston, 
that fact is very significant and speaks 
volumes for the enterprise and business 
sagacity of the men responsible for this 
development. Indeed, the merchants of 
Natick are a very much broader and 
abler body of men than one naturally 
associates with the retail trade of a town 
of ten thousand inhabitants. Some of 
them have been very strong men, and 
theirprosperity has been a very important 
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factor in the growth of the community 
as well as in its civic improvement. 

The stores of Natick are not country 
shops, by any manner of means. They 
display the latest goods at current prices 
and offer the purchaser a wide selection 
and every convenience that up-to-date 
business methods are able to suggest. 
Later on in this article we will find occa- 
sion to speak of some of these men and 
of some of the things that they have ac- 
complished. 

But all this has to do with Natick Vil- 
lage, or New Town. The historic interest 
of the locality centres about South Natick, 
or Old Town. No more charming old 
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New England town than this is to be 
found in Massachusetts. It has all the 
interest of tradition, literary association 
and quaint old architecture that one asso- 
ciates with New England at its best. For 
this reason and because of the natural 
beauty of the location, a very extensive 
and high class recreation resort is being 
developed there. The Old Natick Inn, 
which has been entirely remodeled re- 
cently, is situated within a stone’s throw 
of the old Eliot Oak, where the great 
apostle to the Indians was wont to preach 
to the praying Indians of Natick. The 
Unitarian church nearby is a lovely ex- 
ample of old colonial church architecture. 
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This is the scene of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s famous book “Old Town Folks.” 
The house of the Reverend Stephen 
Badger, which plays a part in this much- 
loved old story, is still standing. It is on 
the road to Sherborn, a few minutes’ walk 
from the Inn. Before it stand two great 
elms which were carried to the spot by 
the Indians and presented as a peace 
offering. The place is marked by a cut 
stone set into the wall. The original Inn, 
of which the beautiful modern structure 
is a direct successor, was built on the 


















Charles River which affords, at this 
point, one of the very best reaches for 
canoeing in its entire course. It is also 
an ideal place for out of doors skating 
and for all summer and winter sports. 
The Norfolk Hunt Club of Medfield has 
found the neighborhood an excellent one 
for the indulgence of their pastime, and, 
as the frequent meets are announced in 
advance, many persons avail themselves 
of the Inn to enjoy the always pictu- 
resque spectacle of cross-country riding 
to hounds. The neighborhood abounds 
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fer 
present site in 1782 by Eliakim Morrill. 
It is the. “Old Tavern” of Harriet 
3eecher Stowe’s book, It was destroyed 
by fire in 1872 and the present house 
erected. In 1909 it was thoroughly re- 
modeled and modernized, and a more at- 
tractive and home-like hostelry it would 
be difficult to find. The view from the 
verandahs has a quiet, old-fashioned 
charm about it that is extremely restful. 
A touch of natural beauty is added by the 





in beautiful drives, and its accessibility by 
automobile as well as by rail and electric 
car service is having its effect in popular- 
izing the Old Natick Inn among the best 
classes of recreation seekers. 

The early history of Natick is extreme- 
ly interesting, interwoven as it is with the 
missionary work of John Eliot, whose 
efforts for the civilization and christian- 
ization of the Indian rather than his ex- 
termination, is one of the brightest and 
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most honorable pages in New England 
History. Had there been more men at 
that time similarly minded, what a differ- 
ent story the history of New England 
would have been. 

It was in 1650 that Eliot located in 
Natick, and the community began its 
history as a human settlement as the 
habitation of the band of “praying In- 
dians” which he gathered. In 1679 a 
town charter was granted to the settle- 
ment and at first and for a number of 
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years all of the town officers were In- 
dians. But that mysterious inability of 
the dusky skin to stand before the white 
again manifested itself. By 1733 the 
English colonists began to assume prec- 
edence, Their names appear in the lists 
of town officers in positions of power and 
influence and by 1745 not an Indian name 
appears on the records as an officer of the 
town. And this yielding of precedence 
was but a precursor of their gradual dis- 
appearance either by migration or death 
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and, possibly, to some small extent also, 
by intermarriage. About the only per- 
manent memorials of this first New Eng- 
land settlement of civilized Indians are to 
be found in the local names or in the 
monuments erected by antiquarians or in 
that touch of romance that lives in the 
traditions and early history of the town. 
Natick became a typical New England 
community. Its part in the war of the 
revolution was spirited and honorable. 
Its citizens took part in the struggles at 
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Lexington and Bunker Hill, and its mus- 
ter roll of Revolutionary soldiers is still 
preserved, a prized relic, by the town. 
The name “Natick” is taken by some 
to signify “place of hills,” by others, “the 
open place” and by still another authority 
as “the desired place,” which latter 
derivation would seem to associate it 
most directly with the Eliot movement 
Any of the suggested meanings are suffi- 
ciently appropriate as descriptions of the 
place, although it is more than probable 
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that none of them are more than guesses 
at the truth. Whatever may be its deriva- 
tion the name permanently connects the 
history of the town with its picturesque 
and unique beginnings. The Old Town 
Park, which was a gift to the town by the 
Hunnewell family, is a very beautiful 
tract adjoining the river. It is a favorite 
resort and the appreciation of it will in- 
crease with the growth of the population 
and the disappearance of the open coun- 
try. Its preservation as a public park is 
a wise piece of foresight. 

The entire town of Natick, as at 
present constituted, occupies an area of 
between sixteen and seventeen square 
miles in Middlesex County. The central 
village began to be important only after 


the building of the Boston and Albany 
railroad. From that time on its develop- 
ment has steadily surpassed that of the 
old town, or South Natick. As a station 
on the main line of the Boston and AI- 
bany railroad, it is situated eighteen miles 
from Boston and is served by twenty- 
three trains a day in each direction. As 
the running time is less than three 
quarters of an hour, and ten-ride tickets 
can be purchased for $3.60, a consider- 
able suburban life has grown up, as the 
prosperous business men of Boston have 
sought to take advantage of its many 
beautiful locations for homes. There are 
numerous estates of more than usual at- 
tractiveness and residential streets of 
much beauty. Walnut Hill, a fine, gradu- 



































ally rising eminence on the northern side 
of the railroad, is a particularly inviting 
district, and one that has been developed 
quite extensively for residential purposes. 

On this sightly hill is located the Wal- 
nut Hill School for Girls, an institution 
of which the people of Natick are justly 
proud. While the school is a private en- 
terprise, managed by its two principals, 
who are also its proprietors, Miss Char- 
lotte H. Conant and Miss Florence Bige- 
low, it is planned on the broad scale of 
an endowed school and its great useful- 
ness points to the probability of its being 
endowed at some time in order to insure 
its perpetuity. It is the aim of the school 
to offer the pupils a pleasant home, and 
no pains is spared to that end. The 
school grounds contain about twenty 
acres, including a grove, basketball field, 
three fine tennis courts and a hockey field. 
There is a club-house for the use of the 
Athletic Association and a gymnasium 
equipped for what is generally known as 
the Swedish gymnastics. Careful phy- 
sical examinations are made of each pupil 
upon entering the school and exercises 
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scientifically adapted to her condition and 
needs are prescribed by a competent 
specialist. Particular attention is given 
to the feet and back and many structural 
aberrations that were entirely unsuspect- 
ed are discovered and corrected. In fact, 
the health of the students is made a con- 
stant subject of care. It would be diffi- 
cult to follow and enumerate the little 
points in which a home atmosphere is 
maintained. For example, in place of one 
large dining hall, there are three smaller 
dining rooms, each having the quiet and 
comfort of a family table. The living 
room is a very home-like apartment and 
the kindly and sympathetic atmosphere of 
the principals pervades the entire institu- 
tion. The course of study provides for 
one preliminary year and four years of 
college preparatory work. The rapid 
growth of collegiate education for women 
opens a very wide field of usefulness for 
a preparatory school adapted at every 
point to send girls to college thoroughly 
equipped in mind, body and _ personal 
habits to enter college and successfully 
meet its many requirements; in an effort 
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to do so without suffic‘ent preparation, so 
many young women have wrecked their 
health, and. wasted their opportunities. 
Walnut Hill School is now in its 
eighteenth year, and has already made its 
mark in the success of its pupils in the 
various colleges which they have entered, 
the majority having taken their courses 
in preparation for either Wellesley or 
Vassar. 

In our supposedly commercial age, it is 
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} articularly pleasant to dwell on these 
indications of culture and of interest in 
other than material interest. We have 
already spoken of the association with 
Natick of John Eliot and of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, whose husband was a 
resident of the town before his marriage 
to her and who spent much time there 
with his distinguished wife. Natick has 
also given to the country one. of its 
ablest vice presidents, Hon. Henry Wil- 
son, who was vice president of the United 
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States in the second Grant administra- 
tion. Wilson was one of the organizers 
of the Republican party, served in the 
House of Representatives and in the 
United States Senate, was a staunch 
Free-soiler and the author of a clear and 
comprehensive history of the rise and 
development of the slave power. He was 
a shoemaker by trade, a strong character 
with a marked individuality and unswery- 
ing devotion to the cause of the Unior 


Hitt ScHooi, Natick 


He is still remembered by the older citi- 
zens of the town and his memory is 
honored by all. Natick, in short, has a 
great deal in its history to be proud of. 
And not only that, it has a historical im- 
portance and interest that is a valuable 
asset, although it has not been put for- 
ward as it might be by a broader policy of 
publicity. It may well rank as one of the 


points of special interest to student 
travellers, one of the old New England 
shrines. 
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An exceedingly interesting feature of 
present day Natick life is the extensive 
culture of roses there. There are four- 
teen conservatories in Natick, most of 
them specializing on roses, although not 
all. The reasons for this success are 
probably very simple outside of the fact 
that it has enjoyed the activity of a num- 
ber of men of special ability in this direc- 
tion, The rose is a child of the sun. It 
needs an abundance of light for its suc- 


cessful culture, and the open hill-tops of 
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produced that have become general favor- 
ites, such as the beautiful pink Killarney, 
and more recently the white Killarney, 
which is a magnificent rose and one of the 
newest achievements of horticulture. 
The superintendent of the Waban Con- 
servatories is Mr. Alexander Montgo- 
mery who, with his brother Robert Mont- 
gomery, also a Natick florist and inde- 
pendent rose grower, served an exacting 
apprenticeship to the art in his native 
land, Scotland. Mr. Montgomery is un- 
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Natick, free from fogs and as little in- 
clined to dark days as any available New 
England location, furnish admirable sites 
for the erection of green-houses. With- 
vut doubt, there is something in the soil 
also. It is said that certain roses, the 
Richmond, for example, is here brought 
to a higher degree of perfection than any- 
where else. At the great Waban conser- 
vatories many new hybrids have been 


doubtedly one of the ablest rose special- 
ists in the country. Numbers of the 
Natick florists have received their train- 
ing in the Waban nurseries and are now 
independent producers. This, however, 
is not true of Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
whose early training, like that of his 
brother, was in Scotland. Mr, Robert 
Montgomery was at one time the Welles- 
ley College florist. For fourteen years he 
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has managed a conservatory of his own, 
known as the Worcester Street Conser- 
vatory. He is a successful rose specialist 
and his establishment, which he conducts 
with the aid of his son, adds materially 
to the prestige of Natick in that interest- 
ing specialty. 

Although not enjoying the unique in- 
terest of the rose culture, a very sub- 
stantial source of Natick’s prosperity is 
found in the shoe industry. This great 
New England staple, to which so many 
of our communities owe their very life, is 
firmly rooted in Natick and is about to 
receive an extensive addition in the erec- 
tion of the new Dean factory. This is to 
be a magnificent concrete, brick and glass 
plant, modern to the last word and will 
bring to Natick a pay-roll of from three 
to four hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually. The factory was formerly 
situated at Cochituate from which place 
it is now moving to Natick. . The Pratt- 
Reid factory, situated in the heart of the 
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village, is a very large concern and has 
long been one of the main supports of the 
community. Other manufacturing in- 
terests in Natick are the J. W. Walcott 
Company, Brennan Boot and Shoe Com- 
pany, Johnson Dale and Aldrich and the 
Sheldon Brothers Company and Murphy 
Boot and Shoe Company, all manufac- 
turers of shoes; the Harwood and Son 
Baseball factory, a conspicuous institu- 
tion near the railway station and engaged 
in the manufacture of all grades of base- 
balls ;the E. Edwards and Son and Randall 
Brothers factories engaged in the manu- 
facture of shirts, the Natick Box Com- 
pany, and at North Natick the Walter F. 
Felch Company and at South Natick the 
William F. Pfeiffer Company and the 
Schneider Company, also manufacturers 
of shoes, 

The Natick Commercial Club, now in 
its third year, was organized and is 
carried on, as its motto proclaims, “For 
the betterment of Natick.” Its member- 
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ship of nearly two hundred and fifty men 
represents all classes of citizenship, re- 
gardless of any other affiliations, re- 
ligious, political or otherwise. It is the 
organ or tool of no man or set of men; 
but is working for the improvement of 
the town and the welfare and comfort of 
its citizens. Meetings are held in G. A. 
R. Hall on the third Tuesday of each 
month except during the summer, the 
average attendance being between one 
hundred and one hundrel_ tweity- 
five. At these meetings questions of all 
kinds relating to the improvement or up- 
building of the town in any way are 
discussed and acted on, or referred to 
one or another of the efficient standing 
committees for investigation and report 
or action. Matters requiring attention 
between meetings and all ordinary busi- 
ness of the Club are attended to by a 
very capable executive committee. The 
action and influence of the Club has 
already resulted in many improvements 
in the town. The Club also, through its 





executive committee and its committee 
on manufactures and new business, en- 
deavors to promote the welfare of local 
industries and to bring new business into 
the town. They have already been in- 
gtrumental in bringing in the C. W. Dean 
& Co., shoe business, whose splendid 
new factory building is now nearing com- 
pletion. They have also, through a sub- 
sidiary organization, the Natick Realty 
Company, provided land for factory sites 
and are about to erect a building for 
another new industry. Parties looking for 
good factory sites with railroad facilities 
will be given every proper encouragement 
and assistance in locating in Natick. The 
officers of the Club this year, Geo. C. 
Fairbanks, President, and William F. 
Quinlan, Secretary, are always ready te 
answer questions and afford all possible 
assistance to those looking for locations. 
Natick Commercial Club has proved it- 
self a valuable and important element in 
the life of the community. And not the 
least of its benefits is the fact that it has 
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brought together for a common purpose 
men of all classes in the town and showed 
them that they can work together and by 
so doing can accomplish many things they 
could not otherwise do. 

Natick has just passed a no-license 
vote for the fifth year, and at an in- 
creased majority. This fact is very sig- 
nificant of the trend of its development 
and of the residential possibilities of the 
town. The same civic interest is mani- 
fested in other ways. The streets are 
broad, well-paved and exceptionally well 
cared for. The schools, surrounded as 
they are by some of the greatest educa- 
tional establishments in the country, are 
among the best in Greater Boston. Shade 
trees, sidewalks, lighting, water, and sew- 
erage and drainage have all received ex- 
pert attention. Since the great fire the 
business center of the town is almost en- 
tirely constructed of brick, and presents 
an attractive and substantial appearance. 

In this age of the world, when natural 
beauty is so highly regarded, the posses- 
sion of so charming a locality as that of 
Lake Cochituate and its surroundings 
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is an asset which any town might envy. 
This beautiful sheet of water is now part 
of the Metropolitan water system, which 
ensures its careful preservation from de- 
filement. It was formerly much used for 
pleasure boating, for which it is emi- 
nently adapted, and there seems to be no 
good reason why this privilege, under 
proper guards and restrictions, should 
not be restored to the people of the town 
of whose territory it is so important a 
part. Contamination from such a source 
can be eliminated without cutting off the 
entire privilege. 

From Regan’s Hill, in the southeast 
corner of the town, Bunker Hill monu- 
ment is plainly visible, and the valley of 
the Charles River winding in and ow 
among its green meadows and hills, with 
Lake Cochituate and Dry Pond to add to 
the variety of light and contour, compose 
a scene that is said to have drawn from 
Washington the most enthusiastic praise. 
If there were nothing beyond this natural 
beauty, Eliot Oak (let all historic events 
hereafter take place under oaks rather 
than elms ; they are so much more promi- 

















nent), no old Indian burying-ground, no 
fine old New England farms and home- 
steads, Natick would still deserve the 
traveler’s attention. 

We have already spoken of the rose 
industry, but there is such a fascination 
about the culture of this beautiful flower 
tllat our readers will be interested to 
know far more of this great Natick in- 
dustry than our space will allow. The 
\Vaban Conservatories were founded by 
Mr. Edmund M. Wood, whose plans 
from the very beginning were on the 
most extensive scale. The business is 
now conducted as a corporation, of which 
Mr. Mansfield Storey is president and 
Mr, Long treasurer. There are a number 
of things in connection with the history 
of the conservatories in which its owners 
take just pride. They were the first to 
market blooms of the famous General 
Jacqueminot rose, and the first to “dis- 
bud” it in order to secure longer stems 
and larger flowers. Many of the most 
popular and beautiful hybrids have ori- 
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ginated in this progressive and inventive 
establishment. An idea of the size of 
the plant may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing facts: There are twelve acres un- 
der roof, warmed by forty miles of pipe, 
and covered by 400,000 square feet of 
glass. Six huge boilers supply the steam 
that combats the frost of our New Eng- 
land winters, and miles upon miles of 
rubber hose carry water to every corner 
of the eighty acres. . 

The Waban Conservatory is an im- 
portant contributor to the prosperity of 
Natick. It disburses $50,000 a year in 
the town, in wages and purchases, and 
pays one-fifth of the entire water tax of 
the town. It is also one of the largest 
taxpayers on regular assessment. A visit 
to these and the other Natick conserva- 
tories in an instructive and delightful ex- 
perience. 

The usual reply to the question, asked 
by the writer of many persons, “Why did 
you locate in Natick?” was, “It is so con- 
venient a location, and so healthful and 
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beautiful.” And that, indeed, is about 
all that can be asked of a location. Man 
must do the rest. But convenient it cer- 
tainly is, both for business and residence, 
beautiful in the summer and winter, and 
its healthfulness is attested by the records 
of mortality and disease and by the 
fact that it is the chosen location of such 
a school as the Walnut Hill School for 
Girls, and, practically speaking, for Wel- 
lesley College, which is situated on the 
Natick side of the adjoining town of 
Wellesley and in the same topographical 
district. 

Manufacturers will be particularly in- 
terested in the splendid shipping facilities, 
the fine factory sites that line the rail- 
road tracks, and the fact that many 
years of manufacturing experience have 
developed a population of skilled labour- 
ers, who are contented and well-housed 
and among whom labor troubles are prac- 
tically unknown. Boston is the billing 
point for freight. With these advantages 
the development of Natick and its rapid 
growth is assured. It is largely a ques- 
tion of who comes first to secure the ad- 
vantages of the increased value of prop- 
erty that will inevitably keep pace with 
its growth. One nursery-man assured 
the writer that his property had much 
more than doubled in value since its pur- 
chase. 

It is not generally supposed that this is 
true of any New England real estate out- 
side of the great cities; but it is .true, 
and the present awakenings of the people 
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of New England to the need of proper 
publicity will acquaint the business and 
investing world with the facts and fur- 
ther quicken the rejuvenation of our Le- 
loved section. 

One point more. It is doubtful if 
the present article has sufficiently empha- 
sized the desirability of Natick as a resi- 
dential community. Although the reader 
may well have gathered an impression of 
that kind from the advantages enumer- 
ated, the point is one that needs to be 
re-emphasized after having spoken so 
decisively of its industrial possibilities. 
For to many minds the two lines of de- 
velopment seem incompatible. It does not 
seem so to us. A well-rounded commun- 
ity is always a more desirable one for a 
residence than a one-sided community. 
It offers many advantages that a 
mere bed-room town cannot. While the 
level spaces about the railroad centre 
are finely adapted to manufacturing, the 
rolling country on either side, with its 
beautiful scenic outlook and healthful ex- 
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posure, its finely surfaced roads and offer further appeal, and the social qual- 
the beautiful residences appeal to the ity that is inseparable from academic 
Its educational advantages culture. 


homelover. 
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THE PINE 
By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


The old pine tree has waited long, 
Rooted in peace and tassled with song; 
Torn by the storm, by the wind caressed, 
Sheltering close the wild-bird’s nest ; 

Patient beneath its mantle of snow, 
Guarding the mosses that gather below 

O, lovers may come and lovers may go, 
And the world is weary of strife and wrong, 
But the evergreen pine, unyielding, strong, 
And changeless ever, is waiting still 

By the pasture bars on the sunlit hill. 
Rooted in peace and tasseled with song, 
The old pine tree has waited long. 








































CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION, OR A Day 
AT PoLICE HEADQUARTERS 


By JOSEPH M. SULLIVAN, LL. B. 


HE ancient mode of arrest, with- 
out a warrant, was that of “Hue 
and cry’; it was authorized in 
the most ancient periods of the 
common law, in cases where persons 
were suspected of felony, or having in- 
flicted a wound, from which death was 
likely to ensue. The practise is dis- 
tinctly recognized in the laws of King 
Alfred and the power incident to its 
practice and operation was conferred by 
ancient statutes. An arrest in criminal 
cases is the apprehending or detaining of 
the person in order to be forthcoming to 
answer to a crime alleged against him, or 
of which he is suspected to be guilty. To 
this arrest, all persons, without distinc- 
tion, are liable, when accused of a capital 
or other crime. A security against un- 
lawful arrest is one of the great objects 
of a free government; and the due regu- 
lation of them in cases where the public 
peace and the safety of individuals re- 
quire them to be made, is essential to the 
administration of justice. 

After an arrest is made the next duty 
which devolves upon the officer is to take 
the prisoner to the nearest police station 
or house of detention. At the police 
station the process of “booking” the 
prisoner takes place, and the accused is 
asked the usual questions by the officers 
in charge, namely, his age, whether mar- 
ried or single, residence, and a guess is 
made as to the probable weight and 
height of the prisoner, and these answers 
are duly recorded in the registration book 
which is required by law to be kept at 
every police station or place of confine- 
ment. After these questions are satis- 
factorily answered, the customary search 
of the prisoner takes place, and money, 
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and all articles (particularly those of a 
dangerous nature which might inflict 
bodily harm) are removed from the per- 
son of the prisoner, and when these 
necessary formalities are over, he is led 
away to a cell and locked up. If the case 
is a trifling one he is simply taken to 
court in the morning, and the case is 
disposed of in the regular way of legal 
routine. If the culprit is charged with a 
commission of a crime which the law 
classes as a felony, and one should he 
happen to be convicted which would sub- 
ect him to a long term in State Prison, he 
is taken to police headquarters and there 
booked, photographed, stood up for 
identification, and inspected by the head- 
quarters staff, measured according to 
sertillon System of Measurement, his 
finger prints taken, and after all these 
necessary details are disposed of, he is 
taken to court and arraigned according 
to the law made and provided in criminal 
cases. 


At HEADQUARTERS 


A detective is an officer who possesses 
a peculiar skill in uncovering crime, 
detecting criminals, and discovering 
matters of secrecy. The police depart- 
ments of every large city or town employ 
one or more men exclusively in routine 
detective work. Such a man is usually a 
member of the force, who in the line of 
his regular duty has shown an especial 
fitness for such work. As a general rule 
the average policeman gradually works 
his way up until he reaches the rank of 
detective. This is the procedure in vogue 
in New York, Boston, and all the large 
cities and towns of any importance in 
the United States. 








Every inspector must be on hand at 
headquarters at 9 A. M. to answer roll 
call, look over the arrests of the day be- 
fore, hear their criminal history read off 
(if any), and a statement of the offenses 
for which the prisoners are under arrest. 
In the course of time the average detec- 
tive or headquarters man becomes very 
familiar with crooks and law breakers 
(especially if they happen to be local 
crooks), and in many instances are able 
to call them right off hand by their 
Christian names. In some cities apertures 
are provided at police headquarters in 
order that the police may view persons 
suspected of crime unbeknownst to them- 
selves. This is in order that thieves and 
crooks may not become too familiar with 
the police, because the consequences of 
such intimacy would make the captures 
of criminals a most difficult task. 


CHARACTER STUDY 


This is one of the fine arts of the detec- 
tive profession. It is something which 
cannot be learned from books but a suc- 
cessful detective must possess it to a 
remarkable degree and it is an accom- 
plishment which is acquired only after 
long practise and experience. The art is 
the combination of intuition and sus- 
picion. To read a man to tell what he is, 
how to approach him, and what he may 
do, is a subtle art, and the possession of 
it marks the work of a first-class officer 
and detecter of crime. The French police 
(the best detectives in the world, as a 
class) possess this quality to an extraor- 
dinary degree. The average man sizes 
up a person by his personal appearance; 
nd it is an officer’s duty and practise to 
note all appearance of details in a 
stranger. This is done by reducing your 
observation to a set of rules that your 
past experience has proved to be of a 
trustworthy and reliable standard. A 
man must be able to make up a quick 
mental inventory of an individual and 
when you have mastered this art you are 
able to correctly size up any person you 


may happen to meet. One ordinarily 
pays little or no attention to a man he 
sees for the first time, unless there is 


something striking about his face, clothes 
and manner. An officer upon meeting a 
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man he wishes to remember, should en- 
deavor to note the striking features of a 
man’s face, and then make a mental 
photograph of him, and recall it oc- 
casionally until he is sure he can place 
him when he meets him at any future 
time. To instantly recognize a man is a 
gift, which is partly intuition and partly 
the result of long and constant practise 
and experience, combined with a good 
memory. Inspector Byrnes of New York 
City, knew thousands of crooks, and 
could instantly recognize them without 
the aid of the Gallery (and this before 
the introduction of the Bertillon System 
of Identification), which proves of itself 
that he possessed a memory little short 
of marvellous. 


HABITS OF THE ACCUSED 


A knowledge of the habits of the ac- 
cused is of the utmost importance for 
future reference. For example a man 
may keep his own counsel, start suddenly 
when approached, go armed, and tell con- 
flicting stories concerning himself. It is 
the duty of an officer to note carefully a 
man’s height, weight color of eyes, hair, 
marks on body, scars, peculiarities of 
speech and manner, size of foot and gait, 
kind of clothes, habits as to drink, com- 
panions, profanity, disposition as to 
work, gambling traits, etc. This knowl- 
edge becomes invaluable when the ac- 
cused jumps his bail, and becomes a 
fugitive from justice because without 
such a critical knowledge of the prisoner 
a “wanted” circular of any value cannot 
be prepared. The police departments of 
the country have a sort of criminal clear- 
ing house arrangement whereby they in- 
terchange photographs of criminals, cir- 
culars of bail jumpers, people wanted for 
crimes committed, and fugitives from 
justice. There is also published in 
Chicago a newspaper called the “Detec- 
-tive’ which acts as the official organ of 
the police department of the United 
States and Canada. In the columns of 
the “Detective” are displayed photo- 
graphs of fugitives wanted and notices 
of reward for the arrest of bail jumpers, 
escaped convicts, and other individuals 
whose arrest is a matter of public in- 
terest and concern. 
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The following is a fairly good speci- 
men of a police circular describing in 
detail the habits, and peculiarities of a 
boy who mysteriously disappeared. 
$500 REWARD 
Telephone Connection 
James Irwin, Jr., Walter K. Carter, 

General Manager. Superintendent. 
Irwin’s Secret Service Company 
Licensed—Detectives—Bonded 
Offices, Suite 504 Hale Building, 1328 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Correspondents in all Principal Cities. 
Cable Address “Irwin.” 


Joseph Jordan. Mysteriously Disappeared 
The above reward will be paid through 
this service to any person who will fur- 
nish positive information as to the pres- 
ent whereabouts of one Joseph Jordan, 
son of P. J. Jordan, who left his home, 
1523 N. Main Avenue, Scranton, Pa., 
Thursday afternoon, August 5th, 1909. 

He is 16 years of age, 5 feet 10 inches 
high, weight 130 pounds, dark brown 
straight hair, heavy and parted nearly in 
the middle, slight scar on back of each 
ear, eyes of grayish type, skin eruptions 
of pimply nature closely distributed over 
face and neck. 

At time of disappearance wore gray 
suit, pink four-in-hand necktie, flat top 
flexible straw hat (white) with curled 
brim, may be pulled down in front, car- 
ried a dollar watch and cheap gold chain. 

The above reward will be paid for in- 
formation directly resulting in his restor- 
ation to any official of this service or his 
parents. 

Address all communications to Irwin’s 
Secret Service Company, Suite 504 Hale 
Building, 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


$500 


THE THIRD DEGREE OR THE SWEAT Box 


It is the duty of an officer when getting 
a straight story to help his informant 
along by suggestive remarks, and when 
he is being lied to he must seek to con- 
fuse the liar and trip him up. That form 
of mental punishment familiarly known 
as the “Third Degree” still exists, and 
is extensively practised by police officials 

*August 16th, 1909. 
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in America at the present day. In Eng- 
land a police officer must tell his prisoner 
in advance that any voluntary statements 
will be used against him, and the Englis! 
iaw especially prohibit any police officia 
from inflicting any mental or physica 
torture upon the prisoner. Inspector 
Byrnes of the New York police depai 
ment was the originator of the so-calle 
style of sweating a witness sometimes 
called now the “Third Degree.” An 
officer to get at the truth from a reluctant 
witness is obliged to go back at him day 
after day until from sheer exhaustion he 
blurts out the truth. It is often times of 
the greatest importance for an officer to 
have a partner to aid him in questioning 
a suspect, because between them they 
can keep up a rapid fire of questions 
which soon forces the witness to yield 
and tell what he knows concerning the 
affair. Some suspects he will find 
reticent and refuse all information 
others will overwhelm him with a whole 
lot of false information which is designed 
to throw him off the track. He meets 
this exigency by resorting to flattery, 
hints of future trouble, and various other 
tricks and dodges, and when these fail he 
must drop them and seek to get his in- 
formation by leading his informant along 
by way of another route. 

The “Third Degree” has received the 
stamp of judicial condemnation by many 
courts of last resorts in the United 
States. Our object is to call attention to 
an abuse which is growing in our treat- 
ment of those only suspected of crime. 
In reversing the conviction of a young 
man, Judge Callioun of the Mississippi 
Supreme Court describes the miserable 
thing that demands our attention in the 
following words: 

“The Chief of Police testified that the 
accused made him a free and voluntary 
statement. The circumstances under 
which he made it were these: There was 
what was known as a ‘sweat box’ in the 
place of confinement. This was an apart- 
ment about five or six feet one way and 
about eight feet another. It was kept 
entirely dark. For fear some stray ray 
of light or breath of air might enter 
without special invitation, the small 
cracks were carefully blanketed. The 
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prisoner was allowed no communication 
whatever with human beings. Occasion- 
ally the officer who had put him there 
would appear and interrogate him about 
the crime charged against him. To the 
credit of our advanced civilization and 
humanity, it must be said that neither 
the thumb screwnor the wooden boot was 
used to extort a confession. The efficacy 
of the ‘sweat box’ was the sole reliance. 
This, with the hot weather of summer, 
and the fact that the prisoner was not 
provided with sole leather lungs, finally, 
after several days of absolute denial, ac- 
complished the purpose of eliciting a free 
and voluntary confession. The officer 
says, ‘we put them in there (the sweat 
box) when they don’t tell me what I 
think they ought to. Defendant, unless 
demented, understood that the statement 
wanted was confession, and that this 
meant release from this black hole of Cal- 
cutta.” 

If this were an isolated case it would 
deserve only contempt. It is not an 
isolated case. It is a specimen of a sys- 
tem. We recall the case of Jones in the 
Patrick case in New York City. No one 
outside the police station knows how 
near to insanity he was driven by the 
“Third Degree.” In the city where the 
words are written, it has been repeatedly 
stated by the daily press, and never offi- 
cially denied, that the “sweat box,” or 
“Third Degree” has been reduced to a 
science, and that the police rarely fail to 
get from a suspected man what they 
want. Those who are familiar with the 
history of torture know what countless 
men and women have “confessed” to 
crimes which they never committed, un- 
der the awful strain through which they 
were subjected. Prince Kropotkin in 
his “Memoirs,” tells of his tremendous 
battle of reason in a Russian dungeon. 
The story sends a chill through the nerves 
of the reader. The “sweat box victims 
are not Kropotkins in will or mind. They 
are usually defectives, weak in mind or 
will. Under the horrible treatment to 
which they are subjected it is doubtful 
that many of them could hold out long 
even if innocent. It is a terrible system 
which involves the possibility of confes- 
sion or insanity for an innocent man. 


We are aware of the difficulties of con- 
victions in many cases. Also of the 
necessity of confession, sometimes. But 
the bribed witness is no witness, and a 
tortured witness is worst than a bribed 
witness. Whatever the alternative it is 
a return to savagery to convict any man 
on testimony which is the product of 
“sweat box” methods. It is a growing 
evil. Every vestige of it should be ban- 
ished by law. Use of it should be suffi- 
cient cause for removal from office. It 
involves the possibility of the greatest 
miscarriage of justice. It educates its 
victims, innocent or guilty, to hatred of 
society. It breeds the crimes it seeks to 
prevent. It has no place or function in 
the economy of a civilized society. It 
should be retired to museums along with 
rack and thumb screws. Out with it! 
Let us begin to reform criminals by end- 
ing this crime against them and against 
justice. For humanity sake let us set 
evildoers at least a decent example of 
the rights of others, and cease to practise 
upon those not yet convicted of crime, 
modified forms of the physical torture 
but intensified forms of the mental tort- 
ure which thugs and burglars use to ex- 
tort from their victims the key to the 
safe, or the combination of the vault 
where the loot is locked. 


THE RoGues’ GALLERY 


A rogues’ gallery is a collection of por- 
traits of rogues or criminals for the use 
of police authorities. It is not open for 
public inspection, or to entertain the mor- 
bidly curious, but any citizen having 
legitimate reasons to go to the rogues’ 
gallery can be allowed to inspect it by 
the permission of the proper authorities. 
Every gallery should contain a picture 
cabinet, tools, appliances for taking the 
sertillon measurement of prisoners, and 
the necessary outfit for taking the finger 
prints of persons, charged with the com- 
mission of crimes. 

The Pinkerton picture cabinet is 
patented by the United States Govern- 
ment; it contains a holding capacity of 
two thousand pictures, is fireproof, 
constructed entirely of metal, non-break- 
able, and can be made for any size. The 
base for the cabinet is constructed of 
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quartered oak having four card index 
drawers, with a capacity for four thou- 
sand pictures, also four drawers, twelve 
inches wide, thirty-five inches deep, ten 
inches high, for record, clippings of 
crime notices, and a capacity of two thou- 
sand envelopes. 

The paraphernalia of a well equipped 
gallery should contain: 

1. Filing cabinet indexes. 

2. Photo racks. 

3. Cards. 

4. Measuringinstriments and furniture 

5. Camera and photographic supplies. 

6. Bertillon and finger prints text and 
instruction books. 

7. Imported magnifying glasses such 
as are used at New Scotland Yard, I.on- 
don, and Palace of Justice, Paris, France. 

After a picture is taken the name of 
the prisoner, Bertillon measurements and 
other remarks are placed on the back of 
the photographs, and when these details 
are attended to the card is given a num- 
ber and the addition to the gallery is 
complete. Besides the collection of photo- 
graphs of persons charged with crime, 
there is also kept at headquarters a 
cabinet file of newspaper clippings which 
contain notices of crime and other mat- 
ters effecting the public safety. 

Small cities do not carry a rogues’ gal- 
lery, but they use the gallery and equip- 
ment of the nearest large city, and also 
their Bertillon operator, and in this way 
they save the expense which the running 
of a gallery necessarily entails. 

A finger-prints outfit consists of the 
following articles: 

Finger print book. 

Magnifier glass, imported. 

Imported aluminum ink plate on oak. 

Hard rubber ink roller, iron frame. 

Pointer for counting. 

Finger print ink. 

Finger print blanks, four hundred for 
males, one hundred for females. 

Twelve filing covers, for holding finger 
print forms. 

Certain rules are laid down by the 
government for the taking and practical 
application of finger prints. 

The apparatus required for taking im- 
pressions consists of the following 
articles: A sheet of tin or copper ten 
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and one-half inches by seven or of such 
other size as experience may show to ie 
most convenient, screwed down by its 
corners to a board one inch thick; an 
ordinary printers roller, and a tin of 
printers ink. Both roller and slab must 
be thoroughly cleansed with kerosene oil 
on each occasion after use, dried with a 
rag and put out of the way of dust. The 
manner in which impressions should be 
taken is explained below: 

1. Squeeze a drop of ink on the plate 
and work it until it forms an even layer 
over the surface. The ink must be so 
thin as to allow the color of the plate to 
show through it. 

2. Then take the little finger of the left 
hand, roll the bulb slightly on the inked 
slab, and roll it again on the paper in the 
space marked for that finger ; do the same 
with each of the other fingers and thumb 
in succession so that the imprints of 
them may be taken in their allowed places 
on the paper. Note: A drop or two of 
kerosene oil makes it more fluid. The 
inked finger should only be rolled once on 
the card from one side to the other and 
then removed cleanly without smudging 
the pattern. To afford clear scope for 
identification, the whole of the finger (or 
thumb) between the tip and first joint 
must be impressed. 


CoNCLUSION 


In the above remarks I have feebly 
endeavored to lead the reader through 
the intricate labyrinth of technical 
criminal procedure. The preparation of 
a case for trial and the proper presenta- 
tion of a case is one of the fine arts both 
of the legal and the detective profession. 
To give to the court the full facts and 
evidence both for and against the ac- 
cused, is the strict duty of every police 
officer and practising lawyer. At times 
the zeal of police officers in their efforts 
to obtain convictions has exceeded proper 
bounds and has resulted in a miscarriage 
of justice, but to my mind the defects 
and abuses in criminal procedure wil’ 
soon be remedied, and our country wil! 
then be in a position to administer justice 
alike to rich and poor. 

A state of affairs which, I am loath tc 
admit, does not exist at the present day. 
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How To Strupy THE PEOPLE’s WELFARE 


By JOHN F. O'CONNELL 


OW to contribute generously to 
H the welfare of the worker and 

leave to him his independence, 

is a problem which for many 
years has occupied the minds of econo- 
mists and philanthropists who have been 
striving for the people’s good. “Model 
communities” have been created by great 
corporations which generally have proved 
disappointments because of the predomi- 
nance of the paternalistic idea which fail- 
ed to take account of the American work- 
man’s insistence upon his individual free- 
dom from restraint; and legislation has 
striven blindly to achieve results which 
it may well be doubted are possible 
through legislative means. 

There is a great industrial organization 
in Beverly which apparently has solved 
the problem of just how to contribute 
generously to the welfare of the worker 
and yet leave to him his self-reliance. 
The organization is itself typical Ameri- 
can, the outgrowth of American genius 
and constructive ability. It has a huge 
plant consisting of sixteen buildings, with 
a floor space of 924,000 square feet— 
over twenty-one acres. \Vithin its build- 
ings are marshalled each day over 4,500 
workers, the majority of them highly 
skilled, who turn out the most efficient 
and intricate machinery known to indus- 
try—machinery for making shoes. These 
workers grade high in the economic 
world. They receive good wages. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics, the average 
yearly earnings of the working people of 
Beverly are higher than the average year- 
ly earnings of the laborers in any other 
city or town in the State; but this is not 
enough for their employers, who have 
felt it incumbent upon them to do some- 
thing more than merely pay wages for 
tasks well done. 


When the United Shoe Machinery 
Company built its great factory at Bev- 
erly, it had in view not only the erection 
of an industrial plant but also the creation 
of a healthful environment for the men 
and women in its employ. Instead of 
setting its factory in the midst of a thickly 
populated community, the company chose 
a spot near the seashore, in a beautiful 
rolling country where in a tract of three 
hundred acres there would be ample op- 
portunity for wholesome surroundings 
and the development of advanced ideas. 
The officials of the company did not set 
out to establish a “model community” or 
to undertake anything which would be 
paternalistic or communistic in its nat- 
ure. They felt that their employes, so 
far as possible, should own their own 
homes and from the beginning they have 
stood ready to facilitate this object so 
far as they were able to without going 
into the real estate business or making 
heads of families feel that the retention 
of their homes might be affected in any 
way by their continuance in the com- 
pany’s employ. 

Having given their factory such a set- 
ting, the company’s officials determined 
to place in the way of its employes the 
social and economic advantages which 
the inhabitants of a well ordered indus- 
trial community should enjoy. They did 
not undertake to direct the pleasures or 
the thrift of those to whom they paid 
wages, but transferred to them the re- 
sponsibility of working out their own des- 
tiny, exercising only such a supervisory 
care as might be deemed essential to or- 
derly development. The result is one of 
the happiest industrial communities in 
America. One has but to look at the 
army of working people as they enter o1 
leave the factory buildings to see a tri- 
umph in character brought about by in- 
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telligent industrial treatment. 

The employes have a mutual relief as- 
sociation that does things. The fees are 
nominal and graduated according to the 
earning capacity of the members, the 
largest fee being paid by the employe who 
earns twenty-one cents an hour or over, 
while the youngster making less than 
seven and one-half cents pays his few 
cents each month and is entitled to a sub- 
stantial financial assistance is time of ill- 
ness or other physical distress. The com- 
pany, in order that the affairs of the as- 
sociation may be carefully and systemati- 
cally administered, pays the salary of a 
secretary, who spends all of his time 
keeping the business side of the society 
in order. M. B. Kaven, the general super- 
intendent of the plant, is the president 
of the association; George H. Vose, a 
man of many activities, and beloved of 
the employes, is the vice-president and 
active administrator, and every other offi- 
cer, including the board of directors, is 
a worker in the massive plant. Too many 
statistics detract from the interest. It 
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is sufficient to remember that since April, 
1906, to January 11 of the present year, 
the association has paid in sick and acci- 
dent benefits $32,499.69. For each death 
of a member $200 is paid, regardless of 
the amount of dues paid by the deceased 
while a member. 

As the rule of the association provides 
that sick or disability benefits cannot be 
paid after thirteen weeks, many deserv- 
ing folks might suffer from actual want, 
or at least be far behind financially at the 
end of a protracted indisposition, were 
it not for the reserve or “charity” fund of 
the association, from which aid is fur- 
nished to worthy cases as the discretion 
of the board of directors shall determine. 
This fund is recruited from moneys se- 
cured by various high-grade entertain- 
ments furnished by the employes during 
the year. There are now two thousand 
members, and the administration of its 
affairs is solely in the hands of employes. 

Visitors to the big Beverly plant have 
often said that the women and young girls 
employed there are, as a type, a niche 
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higher than those employed by other cor- 
porations doing business on a large scale. 
It is true. Here is an industrial commun- 
ity where fathers, daughters, sisters and 
brothers are congregated under one great 
kindly administration; and the spirit of 
American chivalry, that the woman must 
be guarded and cared for, is fostered by 
the officials and perpetuated by the em- 
ployes. The women begin their work ten 
minutes later than the men and leave ten 
minutes earlier, so that a proper distance 
is maintained between the sexes entering 
and leaving the factory. The adminis- 
tration of the various departments has 
gone a step further and so arranged it 
that girls and men do not come together 
anywhere to any great extent. As far as 
practicable, the girls work without male 
supervision, and when this is necessary 
there is one man to twenty or more wo- 
men, 

All this tends to give the female em- 
ploye a certain advantage over the men, 
and the company itself has arranged 
within the factory walls inviting, well- 
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for the female corps, no distinction be- 
ing drawn between the hundred or more 
ottice employes and the seventy or eighty 
girls of the factory. They are women 
nrst of all, and other distinctions are 
merely a matter of administrative detail 
with which the welfare promoters are 
not concerned. They have their rest 
room in charge of the matron. It con- 
tains a piano, reading matter and com- 
fortable chairs and couches. There are 
individual lockers, and adjoining are 
bathrooms, with ample hot and cold 
water, where the shower baths are among 
the most popular of the many excellent 
innovations. 

“We assume that they are all in good 
health when they come to us, and it is 
our duty to keep them that way,” said 
one of the officials who is deeply inter- 
ested in the employes’ welfare, while talk- 
ing to the writer, “and there are a few 
simple rules which we insist upon for the 
girls’ own benefit. For instance, they 

must leave the atmosphere of the factory 
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during the mid-day lunch time. They 
must either go to their homes, if not too 
far away; to the restaurant, where they 
may sit at separate tables, or to the rest 
room. This enforced relaxation keeps 
them happy and contented. They are our 
girls—our daughters—and as the com- 
pany provides such excellent accommoda- 
tions, we are eager for them to take ad- 
vantage of these benefits.” 

The men also are well taken care of. 
They have their lockers and bathrooms 
and ample facilities for enjoyment dur- 


ing any period of relaxation. Then 
throughout the factory the hygienic con- 
ditions are well nigh ideal. Of the wall 
space, 90 per cent is devoted to windows 
and great fans installed all over the plant 
suck down great inhalations of fresh air 
from the skies and waft it throughout 
the great rooms. The employes may dine 
in a neat restaurant within the walls of 
the plant, where excellent food prepared 
in a sanitary kitchen is served at cost 
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price. There are no annual “housecleai 
ings.” Men go about constantly, clea 
ing away dust and litter, and not for a 
unnecessary minute is a mechanic allowe 
to leave a piece of machinery or tool |) 
ing about. Any part not directly wante 
is promptly carted away to the great sys 
tematized storehouse, where it may | 
obtained by proper requisition whe 
wanted, but it cannot be left about, clu: 
tering up the workrooms. 

“TI have often been asked, by visitors t 
our plant who have been in many othe 


tal A 
factories where neatness is not 
implicitly insisted upon, ‘Can you afford 
to do this?’ an official said to me, and | 
have always answered, ‘We can’t afford 
not to do it.’ The force works better 
and with less nervousness when the lit- 
ter is missing, and then besides there is 
the selfish view. There is less danger of 
serious accident. You can go into the 
plant at any time on a dark night and 
travel all over the stairways and passage- 
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vays, and though every light was out, 
there would be no danger of breaking 
vour neck over a piece of machinery left 
in the way by a careless employe. The 
ystem makes such a thing impossible.” 
In Massachusetts there are in force, 
according to the most recent report of the 
State savings bank officials, 2,521 sav- 
ings bank insurance policies, and of this 
number about one-sixth, or 402 policies, 
are held by the thrifty employes at this 
Beverly plant. The limit allowed to each 
policy under this form is $500, and as 
the Beverly employes of the United hold 


up in one of the buildings, and when- 
ever one of the employes is stricken, he 
or she is quickly carried to the emergency 
room, where prompt professional treat- 
ment is administered, and where every- 
thing is done for comfort and relief. If 
the injury or illness is of a minor nature, 
the victim is cared for in the little hospi- 
tal, but if of a serious character the pa- 
tient is taken to the Beverly hospital and 
cared for at the expense of the company. 
Considering the number of employes and 
the great quantity of machinery used in 
te various operations, the casualties are 
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an aggregate of $201,000, it is a simple 
process of arithmetic to show that the 
average is over $490. This is not sur- 
prising when it is borne in mind that the 
Beverly Company was almost the first in 
the United States to inaugurate this form 
of benefit, that its advantages have been 
consistently impressed upon those for 
whom it is intended. 

One of the best equipped hospital emer- 
gency plants in the country has been set 





infrequent. The corporation has spent 
great sums in preventative measures. 
The dangerous sections are guarded by 
covers, and powerful fans drive the dust 
from the grinding machines upward and 
away from the worker. The State in- 


spectors have frequently congratulated 
the administrative force because of the 
measures taken to prevent injuries to 
employes, the equipment being much more 
complete and costly than the safeguards 


prescribed by statute. 

A writer in the “American Machinist,” 
in February, 1909, in an exhaustive ar- 
ticle on Machine Shop Accidents, had 
this to say of conditions in the Beverly 
factory: 

“The structural and equipment condi- 
tions are much better than the average of 
machine-shop conditions as they exist to- 
day throughout this country. Further- 
more, the State of Massachusetts has 
done as much as, if not more than, any 
other State in the Union in passing laws 
regulating factory conditions. These 
laws cannot be looked upon from any 
other viewpoint than one of approval. 
Thus the existing machine-shop condi- 
tions are among the best that can be 
found in this country to-day, both be- 
cause of the buildings, the attitude of the 
management and the carrying out of 
beneficent State laws. These conditions 
must have a tendency to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents per unit number of em- 
ployes, and may produce a ratio of the 
number of accidents per year to the num- 
her of employes that is somewhat less 
than a similar ratio from all of the ma- 
chine shops of this country, provided the 
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latter figure could be obtained.” 

This was written at a time when ike 
officials of the company, dissatisfied even 
with the record then achieved, had already 
taken steps to better it. A committee, 
at the head of which was S, W. Ladd, 
together with such associates as he might 
choose in each department, had already 
begun a minute investigation of the plant, 
observing every machine, examining 
every appliance and all the conditions of 
labor, with a view to ascertaining w!a 
additional precautions should be taken for 
the safety of the force. Within a year 
after the recommendations of this com- 
mittee had gone into effect, it was found 
the number of accidents, in proportion 
to the number of employes, had been re- 
duced more than 73 per cent. 

In conversation with officials of the 
company, you will find that these kind- 
nesses to employes are considered merely 
their due and simply a just reward for 
excellent workmanship. The policy of 
the company is to make every employe 
stand on his own ability and rise or fall 
according to his merit. Men of the high- 
est and most skilled character ; men who 
make exquisitely constructed machinery 
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and’ work out adjustments of one-ten- 
thousandth of an inch, partaking of a 
weekly pay roll of over $72,000, surely 
are worthy of their hire, as well as of 
every safeguard and comfort which can 
be thrown around them. The company 
las not thought it sufficient to keep 
strictly to the letter of legislative enact- 
ment in fixing the hours of labor. Al- 
though the average time of labor in Mas- 
sachusetts factories is more than fifty- 
four hours a week, the weekly hours at 
beverly are only fifty, leaving a generous 
margin for freedom from factory disci- 
pline and toil. 

These alert brains must be kept brushed 
up, and realizing fully the meaning of 
the old adage that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” the company 
went one step further and last summer 
constructed a clubhouse for its employes. 
It was turned over to the men a few 
hours before the bells of the New Year 
tolled in 1911, by George W. Brown, 
vice-president of the corporation, who 
suggested that “all having learned to 
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work hard, now learn to play*hard and 
with kindness and courtesy toward each 
other and honesty towards all. Let us 
bear in mind that the highest zest in sport 
comes to those to whom it is a relaxation 
from earnest and self-advancing toil.” 
In accordance with the firm policy of 
the corporation not to meddle with the 
affairs of the employes, the club house, 
which cost thousands of dollars, and 
which is as complete in its appointments 
as any country club house to be found 
anywhere, was turned over to the use of 
the United Shoe Machinery Athletic As- 
sociation without ary strings attached. 
This association now includes more than 
1,100 members, and in order to permit 
the commingling of the employes with 
the townspeople and their neighbors in 
the enjoyment of recreation, a rule per- 
mits persons not working for the com- 
pany to become members. As a safe- 
guard against indiscriminate selection, 


and to prevent non-employes influencing 
the policy of the organization, a by-law 
provides that at no time shall more than 
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25 per cent of the total membership be 
outsiders. 

The clubhouse faces directly upon an 
ideal stretch of land which has been and, 
in the future, will be more completely de- 
voted to all sorts of athletic diversions. 
Inside there is a theatre and auditorium, 
a library, locker rooms, bowling alleys 
and cozy little rooms for the women who 
may congregate 
with their sewing 
or other pleasant 
diversions so dear 
to the feminine 
heart. 

There are vari- 
ous divisions of the 
athletic association. 
The gun club has 
eighty members and 
an excellent range 
for trap and target 
shooting. This is 
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situated at a more remote section of the 
grounds than the scene of other diver- 
sions, for obvious precautionary reasons 
The baseball division has just started 
with a membership of thirty-five; the 
motor boating division—as there is ex- 
cellent opportunity for this pastime 

comprises forty members; the Socce 
football coterie claims twenty-five or 
more and the 
cricket-team, fifty. 
All of these sports 
have been _parti- 
cipated in for 
several years past, 
but from now on 
they will be better 
regulated and cen- 
tralized. Each of 
the various athletic 
divisions has its 
own officers and 
can do about as it 
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pleases, although the main association 
must pass upon the final action taken by 
any one of the divisions. 

Then there is the band made up of 
employes of the company which is in 
demand at all times because of the excel- 
lence of its music and its natty appear- 
ance in uniform. There is a chorus of 
excellent voices which joins with the 
band at times in giving concerts. There 
are the pretty little gardens where fifty or 
more employes grow vegetables, the plow- 
ing, harrowing and fertilizing being done 
by the Company, who also provide seeds. 

Best of all, there is provision for the 
future of the boys. For the instruction 
of the youngsters who will one day be the 
inventors and trained mechanics at this 
ideal plant, the Company in conjunction 
with the State of Massachusetts and the 
City of Beverly, has established what is 
said to be the first successful school for 
mechanics in the United States. Two 
groups, each containing thirty-five boys, 
alternate between the factory and the 


Beverly High School. The Company 
furnishes all materials and keeps the ac- 
counts, The boys are paid one-half the 
price which would be paid to men per- 
forming the same tasks. The other half 
goes toward the expenses of the school. 
The Company also makes up the yearly 
deficit between the earnings of the prac- 
tice shop, as shown by the accounts, and 
the cost of the shop’s maintenance, which 
includes the salary of the instructor. Here 
is industrial education perfected. There 
is access to the High School laboratories 
and curriculum. The classes alternate, 
one week at the factory and one at school. 
Within the factory the boys get factory 
discipline, the same as other employes 
and work the same hours. They usually 
like the factory work better than the 
school part of the course, because they 
work and build something useful and 
when it passes the expert they sell it to 
the Company, thus enjoying in early life 
the gratification that comes from profi- 
able and expert toil. 


































By MISS 


The Major sat out on the wide porch 
dozing over his paper. It was verging 
on five o'clock of a slumberous summer 
afternoon and behind him through the 
open window came the mellow voice 
of Aurelia, the cook, lifted up in song 
as she bustled about the dining room giv- 
ing to the table and sideboard those 
finishing touches which it had been her 
cherished privilege for over twenty-five 
years to administer. Her voice droned 
musically along and the words came 
clearly to the Major’s ears. 


“Ebber sence de ’Mancipation Proclu- 
mation 

“What hab been youah occupation,— 

“What yuh gwine tell Saint Peter when 
he mets yuh at de Gate ?— 

“Marse Peter’s expectation will be great.” 


The chant came to an abrupt ending 
as Aurelia caught sight of the Major's 
white head through the window. Smooth- 
ing out her immaculate white apron 
she presented herself before him with a 
little cough of embarassment. 

The Major looked up affably from his 
paper. 

“Good evening, Aurelia,” he said. 
“What can I do for you this evening ?” 

Aurelia turned the big gold wedding 
ring on her hand nervously. “Ef ah isn’ 
obtrudin’, Major Blackthorn,” she began 
apologetically, “ah’d lak to consultate 
about dat boy of mine.” 

“What, Posey ?” inquired the Major in 
surprise. ‘Why, I thought Posey was 
impeccable and never gave you the slight- 
est cause for uneasiness! What has 
Posey been up to?” 

Posey was Aurelia’s only off-spring 
and the Major esteemed so highly his in- 
dustry and trustworthiness that he had 
procured for him one of the most coveted 
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positions, from a Negro standpoint, in 
the city as waiter in the exclusive “Old 
Dominion Club.” His eyes were wide 
with astonishment as he looked up at 
the broad face of his old servant. 

‘Posey ain’ been up to nuthin’ —least- 
wise nuthin’ dat ad knows anything 
about,—” replied Aurelia much to the 
Major’s relief. “It’s his future ah wants 
to consultate about.” 

“His future?” The Major’s tone was 
puzzled. ‘Posey’s future looks all right 
to me. He’s quick and obliging and well 
liked already there at the Club. I imag- 
ine he doubles his salary in tips.” 

“Dat he do!” assented Aurelia with 
maternal pride. “Folks always did take 
to dat boy. He’s livin’ on Easy Street, 


he is. Dey’s gwine ruin him wid kind 
ness. Yes suh, he’s jes’ rakin’ in de 


money !” 

“Then what are you worrying about?” 
wondered the Major. “Why are you 
anxious about his future?” 

Aurelia rolled up her eyes devoutly. 
“It’s de boy’s eberlastin’ future I’se 
studyin’ about,” she said. ‘“4t’s what 
gwine be required ob him on de Las’ 
Great Day.” 

“Oh,” said the Major, covering his 
mouth with his hand. “Oh, I see! Well 
of course that is a serious matter, and an 
uncertain matter, but it seems to me that 
Posey has as much of a chance as the rest 
of us. He’s a good boy. I wouldn't 
worry over it if IT were you, Aurelia.” 

Aurelia rubbed her hands together 
nervously and shifted from one broad 
foot to the other. It was patent that there 
were other revelations still to come. 

“Major Blackthorn,” she announced at 
length with great impressiveness, ‘‘ah 
wants to concentrate mah son to de min- 
istry.” 




















“Consecrate him to the ministry!” the 
Major whistled. “Isn't that something 
new, Aurelia?” 

“Not necessaily,” she replied; falling 
back upon her favorite phrase, ‘not neces- 
saily. ‘It’s been in mah mine for ober a 
month back. Eber sence ah jisteuc:l to 
dem stirrn’ discou’ses,—ebber sence de 
cigcect exhaustions ob Li & jilkel 
brudder, de Revrund Sebastian St. Cloud. 
ah has felt lak dat boy had been called to 
preach de Gawspel an’ dat it was ’pinted 
foh me toe get behin’ him an’ see dat he 
heeded de call.” 

The Major took off his glasses and 
rubbed them perplexedly. There was 
no doubting Aurelia’s sincerity and con- 
viction, but Posey was eighteen years of 
age, and while he could read and write 
and do simple arithmetic, his education 
was most rudimentary, and the Major 
searched his mind. in vain for any evi- 
dence that would incline him to believe 
that he was cut out for a preacher. Au- 
relia’s round black eyes were fixed upon 
him anxiously. He carefully readjusted 
his glasses. 

“Has Posey heard the call, too, Au- 
relia?’ he asked at last. 

“Who? Him?’ Aurelia tossed her 
head derisively. “Dat he ain’! Dat 
Posey he wouldn't hear no call ’ceptin’ 
cb a call to dinner! But he’s been raised 
to do lak his Mammy tells him, an’ ah 
reckon ef ah sets his feet in de paths 
ob de Mission Field, dem is de paths 
he’s gwine walk!’ Aurelia’s voice was 
firm. “Yes suh! Ef ah perempt’rizes 
him toe study foh de ministry it’s de 
ministry he’s gwine study foh!” 

The Major was a conscientious man 
and gave his careful consideration to 
every subject concerning which his advice 
was sought, regardless of the seeker’s 
color or station in life. Now he was 
honestly at a loss to know what to coun- 
sel. Posey was a good boy, dutiful and 
diligent, but it seemed to him that some- 
thing more than the vicarious enthusiasm 
cf his mother was needed to fit him for 
so important a vocation. 

“From what I know of Posey,” he 
pronounced judiciously, “I should not 


say that he has the proper qualifications 
for a minister of the Gospel. You admit 
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that he has not himself heard the call. 
If | were in your place I should leave him 
alone. He now holds a good position. 
One that will yield him a good living as 
long as he continues to make good: the 
step you are urging upon him may result 
in utter failure. Why,” he concluded, 
warmly, “it’s like toking the bread right 
out of his mouth!” 

‘But don’ de Bible say,” retorted Au- 
relia, earnestly, ‘‘ ‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the coh’n’ ?” 

The application of this passage the 
Major could not quite see, but rightly 
surmising that it had bobbed to the sur- 
face of Aurelia’s mind as a result of his 
metaphorical allusion to Posey’s mouth, 
he countered nevertheless with another 
quotation. 

“The Scriptures also assure us that 
there are varying talents,’ he reminded 
her. “ ‘There is one glory of the sun 
and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars.’ Posey can 
serve the Lord as effectually in an osten- 
sibly humbler calling, you know.” 

“Yessuh,” admitted Aurelia reluctant- 
ly, “But ah wants dat boy to rise an’ 
shine! He’s got toe do lak ah tells him 
an’ be de glory ob de sun!” 

The Major sighed. “Very well . If you 
have already settled the question why 
have you come to me?” he asked. 

Aurelia began rolling up the corner of 
herapron in manifest perturbation. ‘“Alex- 
ander’s gone,” she blurted out at last. 
Alexander was the latest acquisition in 
the way of a butler,—the last of a long 
and transient procession. 

“Gone!” ejaculated the Major. “Gone 
without reporting to me! ‘This is a 
strange proceeding.” 

“Yessuh,” responded Aurelia, some- 
what abashed. “Yessuh, he lef’ mighty 
sudden.” 

“Why did he leave?” demanded the 
Major suspiciously. 

“Ah don’t rightly know, Major Black- 
thorn,” fenced Aurelia. “He made out 
to be insulted because ah called his at- 
tention to some ob his relinquencies. He 
certainly was de relinquentest nigger ah 
ebber did see!” 

“What was he delinquent about this 
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time?” pursued the Major. He had long 
suspected that the impossibility of keep- 
ing a butler could be accounted for by 
Aurelia’s constant interference. In her 
younger days she had herself waited on 
the table und to give up the privilege had 
not been easy. 

“Wall,” confessed Aurelia, “ah called 
his attention to de silver, an’ ah said it 
was scan’lous de way et had been ne- 
glectioned an’ ah tole him he was fittener 
toe take care ob a hawg pen dan a gen’le- 
man’s diningroom, an’ he up and quit.” 

There was an awkward silence for 
several moments which was finally brok- 
en by Aurelia. 

“Posey’s done learned right much 
*bout servin’ an’ waitin’ on table sence 
he’s been wukin’ at de Club,” she haz- 
arded tentatively. ‘““Ah sutt’nly would lak 
toe get dat boy a situration wha’ he 
could invoke hisself to self eddercatin’ 
hisself, an’ go to de Mission night “hoo 
when it opens up in de fall,” out of the 
corner of her eye she watched the Major 
warily. He looked up with a searchiag 
glance, “Aurelia,” he said slowly, “would 
you take that boy away from a position 
where his salary is nearly twice what I 
can afford to pay, to say nothing of tips, 
and make him come here and work as 
butler in this dilapidated bachelor 
abode?” 

“Tt’s layin’ up treasurers in Heaben,” 
rebuked Aurelia piously. “He ain’ neb- 
ber gwine get no time to study foh de 
ministry at that there Old Dominion 
Club.” 

The Major detested argument, more- 
over he saw that he was in the toils and 
must yield with what grace he might. 

“Oh very well,” he sighed resignedly ; 

“go ahead and ‘tell Posey he can have the 
place it he wants it.” 
“Yessuh, beamed Amelia delightedly. 
“Yessuh, ah’ll go an telephome him to 
give in his notice right now. Thank yuh, 
suh. Thank yuh,” and she disappeared, 
still broadly smiling into the house. 

Thus it came about that the cheerful 
Posey was installed in the Major’s house- 
hold, and so far as his service was con- 
cerned, gave abundant satisfaction, but 
as the weeks wore on the Major could 
not help noting the alteration in the boy’s 
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manner and appearance. At the Club he 
had been merry and light-hearted and ful 
of eager interest in his work. Now he 
was depressed and silent and west sober- 
ly about his work, faithful and painstak- 
ing, but so manifestly unhappy that ux 
Major who could not bear the thought 
of any clouds lurking beneath his roof 
began looking abovt for the cause. It 
was not far to seek. The fact that Aurelia 
was keeping his nose to the grindstone 
with unremitting watchfulness soon be- 
came apparent. A minister she had made 
up her mind that he should be, and every 
moment of his time was to be devoted 
tothat endand as her efforts to fit a square 
peg into a round hole resulted in reiter- 
ated failures she became unwontedly 
querulous and exacting. 

“How cum yuh ain’ ’provin’ youah 
mine readin’ dese hyeah cultivated liter- 
achoor ?” the Major overheard one even- 
ing, “ ‘stead ob habin’ youah head all de 
time stuck in some cheap newspaper a 
pickin’ out all de scan’lous sensation- 
ments and de Police Co’ht news, why ain 
yuh axed de Major can you borry some 
ob his cas’ off maggizimes?” And thu; 
exhorted Posey timidly approached the 
Major the next day. 

When a generous pile of reading mat- 
ter had been donated to the cause of 
African Missions the Major pointed gra- 
ciously to an old-fashioned bookcase in 
the corner of the library. 

“Your mother tells me that you have 
joined a culture club at the- Mission,” he 
said. “Help yourself to any of those 
books over there in that case. They are 
rather shabby and old-timey, but they 
cover pretty nearly every subject under 
the sun from Metaphysics to the Rollo 
Books. Make use of them freely.” 

“Thank yuh, suh,” the young negro 
bowed respectfully, but the black face did 
not light up with smiles as it used to 
do, Posey’s whole attitude was one of 
deep dejection. The Major regarded him 
with kindly scrutiny ; there was a humor- 
ous twinkle in his blue eyes. 

“Posey,” he asked, softly, “just be- 
tween ourselves, now, do you aspire to 
the ministry ?” 

Posey started and looked furtively at 
the closed door before he made answer 














with solemn eyes. 

“Major Blackthorn, I’d a heap ruther 
be lynched!” 

The Major did not laugh, the earnest- 
ness in the young voice was too tragic. 
His kind heart was touched. 

“In that case, Posey, why do you go 
on?” he asked soberly. 

“Ah goes on because ah feels lak ah’s 
natchally compelled ioe carry out Mam- 
my’s wishes,” came the plaintive reply. 
“Don’ de Bible tell us to honor thy father 
and thy mother ?” 

“Certainly, Posey, but this is 2 matter 
for your own conscience. It is far too 
solemn a thing to be undertaking at tle 
behest of some one else, even if that some 
one is your own mother. You should go 
to her and tell her frankly how you feel 
about it. I'll have a talk with he: my- 
seli,” he added, as his interest bezame 
more thoroughly aroused. 

“Oh please don’ say nuthin’ to her yet 
awhile,” begged Posey in agitation. “Not 
‘twell de miz’ry has lef’ her haid an’ neck. 
Her haid an’ neck been achin’ her so 
vad dese las’ few weeks she cain’t sleep 
night. Please don’ worry her ’bout me 
jes’ yet, suh.” 

Touched by the boy’s solicitude for his 
parent the Major promised to wait a 
while, though he resolved to himse!t that 
at the first favorable opportunity he 
would point out to the obstinate Aurelia 
the error of coercien in spiritua! matters. 
Put illness in his brother’s family took 
him cut of town for several weeks anid 
when he returned there was so muci 
awainting his attention that not until 
another sharp-voiced monologue in the 
library interrupted his reveries did the 
remembrance of Posey’s plight recur to 
him, : 

“Put dat ‘Spirit in Prison’ up dere on 
de top shelf,” he heard, sitting upstairs 
in his room, in tones so preemptory that 
he listened to see who might be the of- 
fender. 

“No, no, you crazy nigger! Dat ain’ 
no place foh de ‘Holy Ghos’’ right in 
plain sight where all de dirt an’ flies can 
ruin it,—it goes in behin’ dis heah glass 
door. Tuck dem red ‘Dumb Ani- 
muls’ away in de cohner along of de 
green ‘Dumb Animuls.’ It jes’ seems lak 
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ah couldn’ beat nuthin’ into youah thick 
head !” 

The Major rose and descended the 
stairs with determination in his tread, 
but when he reached the library Aurelia 
had fled and only Posey was standing 
forlornly before the bookcase. 

“Ah hopes we didn’ disturb yuh, suh,” 
he apologized. 

“Not at all. Not at all,” reassured the 
Major. His eyes took in every detail o1 
the downcast face and dejected figure in 
its suit of decorous black. There was not 
a suggestion of the alert, gay-hearted and 
buoyant little darky of six months ago. 

“Posey,” he asked suddenly, “don't 
you think the time has come for me to 
interview your mother on the subject of 
your vocation ?” 

“Ah sutt’nly do,” devoutly declared the 
negro. “Mah life jes’ ain’ wuth livin’! 
Ah has to lope aoun’r lak a kangaroo 
between Night school an Mission schoo) 
and Culture Clubs and Nature Study an 
ef ah manages to get a odd minute toe 
set down and res’ up comes Mammy apok 
in’ a ole scientific book into mah hands 
and nuthin’ ah can do or say will make 
her ’bleve ah ain’ fitted foh no sech callin 
an’ nebber will be. Et ain’ no use. Ah 
ain’ got de kin’ ob brains what takes in 
book-learning,’ and all dis weah, an’ teah 
and assimilatin’ ob knowledge is jes 
makin’ me so down-hearted ah doesn 
cahe whedder ah lives or dies.” Posey 
buried his face in his hands and his 
shoulders shook. 

“Never mind, Posey,” counselled the 
Major, laying a kind hand on his arm. 
“T’ll have a talk with Aurelia this very 
week. I think this experiment has gone 
far enough. Why you don’t look like 
the same boy that used to fly around 
at the Club so cheerfully looking after 
us all and always in the best of spirits.” 

“Oh to bring back de pas’!” sighed 
Posey so tragically that the Major has- 
tily made his exit unless his irrepressible 
smile should wound the boy’s feelings. 

“Aurelia is so stubborn when she sets 
her heart on a thing,” he reflected as he 
mounted the stairs, “I'll have a tussle 
with her, but this can’t go on. Posey is 


too good a servant to be sacrificed to 
a life in which he takes no interest and 
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will certainly fail. All the same I don’t 
relish my job,—arguing with women, 
white or black—!” the Major's con- 
cluding sigh was more eloquent than 
words. 

However he was most unexpectedly 
spared the ordeal, for the next morning 
as he was strolling about in the rose 
garden the portly form of Aurelia bore 
down down upon him, wrath delineated 
upon her every feature. 

“Well, Aurelia,” he greeted her kindly. 
“Ts something troubleing you?” 

“Trouble!” exploded the wrathful 
Aurelia, “Trouble! Ah ain’ seen nuthin’ 
but trouble dese las’ six months! Mah 
mine is been so tore up an’ upset ebber 
sence dat triflin’, no-account nigger been 
settin hiself up foh a preacher dat et 
seems lak ah’d go plum crazy!” 

“Why Aurelia,” expostulated the 
Major, “it was at your own instigation 
that Posey began this studying for the 
ministry, what do you mean?” 

“Yessuh,” spluttered Aurelia breath- 
lessly, “yessuh, ah knows et was at muh 
insultation dat he begun dis studyin’ 
and self-eddication,’ an’ fittenin’ ob his- 
self .to preach, but ef ah’d huown,— 
ef ah’d once implicated to mahself what 
ah knows now, wil’ hosses wouldn’ hab 
Garug me into et! Nawsuh! Ah nebber 
antissipated no sech foolishness and 
messin’ an’ funny business as dat woman 
at de Mission School wid her Nachur 
Study, and dem looneyticks at de Culture 
Club been puttin’ him up to! When ah 
stah’ted him out ah sposed it was de 
Law an’ de Gospel he was gine learn, 
and how to expoun’ de Word to dem as 
set in de darkness. ‘Stead of dat how 
has dat niggar been foolin’ away his 
time? What kind of poppycock is he 
been a stuffiin’ his head full wid? 
axes yuh toe tell me?” 

“T don’t know, Aurelia,” answered the 


Ah 


Major struggling to maintain his com- 
posure. “How has he been spending his 
time?” 

“He’s been aspendin’ his time in 


collectin’ ole sticks, bringin’ home cater- 
pillers what has gone to seed, settin’ 
aroun’ watchin’ dead leaves, and pullin’ 
mah holly-hocks to pieces. Not ’kase 
he wanted to, or was doin’ et jes’ foh 
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meanness, but ’kase dey wuz higher-ed. i- 
catin’ him. An’ all -de time ah has .ct 
aroun’ and ‘tried to hole mah tem; 
an’ a prayin’ for patience hopin’ so 
good would come ob et. But now aii 
done! Atter las’ night ah washes n 
hands ob all careers and callin’s foh « 


= 


l 
t 
doughhead! Et jes’ looks lak he had 
lost de sense he was bohn wid, an’ ict 
book-learnin’ jes’ fair paralyze what little 


mother wit he ebber did hab!’ She « 
tracted from her apron pocket a long 
sheet of foolscap. “Ah wants yuh j 

to cas’ youah eye ober dat,” she finished. 

Running his eye over the page the 
Major saw that it was a set of answers 
to some sort of examination questions, 
but in the comprehensive scope of the 
subjects covered he was at a loss to 
know just what particular study they 
were supposed to represent until Aurelia 
enlightened him. 

“Et’s his Culture Club,” she explained. 

The Major held his handkerchief to 
his lips and read in Posey’s childish 
chirography, the spelling of which was 
strictly phonetic the following startling 
items of information :— 

1. ‘“Commerse are ships taking ex- 
posts from 1 part of the city to another. 
Their are 2 kines,—commerse and agri- 
culchur. Shipping isa Commerse. Agri- 
culchur is a ralerode.” 

2.—“A man who wants toe be on a 
ticket for Mayor or other Polly-tickle 
orfice muss not smoke or chew. He muss 
not swear or be anny kine of a bum.” 

3. “In the Roman Legun each man 
was arranged so that he stood behine the 
man in front of him. This formashun 
has got everything else skinned.” 

4. Vollkanoes are things comin up out 
of the groun and goin high up into the 
air. They is one in the Westerne Coste 
of Pencilvanier, San Fansisko and 
manny other places.” 

5. “Apeses do not have tailes.” 

6. .“The 5 importent domestik ani- 
mles in this counttry is grizled bare, the 
I.Lanos, the white bare the condore . The 
Poler Bare is at the North Pol, and the 
donkey is found everywhere.” 

“Ain dat de beatenes’?” 
Aurelia, stormily, 

But the Major sneezing violently fled 
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wildly to the house, leaving her to look 
after him in alarmed surprise. 

As he was leaving the dining room that 
night, Aurelia was hovering wistfully 
about in the rear of the hall. At his 
summons she hurried forward eagerly. 

“Major,” she began with tremelous 
voice, “ah oberheard you-all sayin’ de 
odder day dat dey missed Posey roun’ at 
de Club, an’ dat he had in him de makin’s 
ob a fus-class waiter. Does you reckon 
you could had him ’pinted back in de Old 
Dominion Club rooms?” The faithful 
black eyes were suspiciously dim. Evidently 
Aurelia had been eating plenteously of 
humble pie and was now as zealous in 
her efforts to retrieve her blunders as 
previously he had been obstinate. 

“Why to be sure we'll find a place for 
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him, Aurelia,” comforted the Major. 
“Posey is going to come out all right. Now 
that he feels that he can go into it without 
making you dissatisfied and unhappy he’ll 
be such a success that ” he paused for 
an appropriate simile. “Why one of 
these days,” he continued, “you'll see 
him the head waiter of the biggest hotel 
in the South!” 

Aurelia smiled through her tears in 
grateful acknowledgment. 

“Yuh ’members what you done tole me 
‘bout de diffrunt kin’s ob glory,—de glory 
ob de sun, and de moon and de stars,— 
Well, suh, ah reckon ah was wrong in 
mah _ pronostications,—ah though mah 
Posey was gwine be a risin’ sun, but, 
Major, he ain’ nutthin’ in de worl but a 
glow worm,” 





THE ForRFstT 


By ETTA DRUCILE MORRIS 


Immense, and tall the forest stood, 
With arms outstretched and fair, 
The sound of soughing winds and trees 
Seems ceaseless on the air. 

By day it stands beneath the sun, 

So peaceful, wild and free, 

So like a sea to look upon— 

A gladsome green, green sea. 

At night it weights the darkness down 
Like ocean’s heavy roar, 

Or like a multitude in town, 

That surges more and more— 

But when the wind dies in the west, 
And nature falls on sleep, 

Then like grim sentinels, oppressed 
With some lone watch to keep, 

In solid phalanx, rank on rank, 

Tt stands all dark and stern— 

A joy, ’twould be, to hear the clank 
Of armor, and we yearn 

For sound or motion, breath or sigh 
To smite the awful void— 

Ir such a night a soul might die— 


Might die uncalled of God. 








A SMOKE LAW THAT Works 


How BzossTon 1s SUCCEEDING WHERE MANY 
CiTiges HAVE FAILED 


OSTON has a smoke law that 
B works. 
Speak it softly, for at the 


words a gentle murmur of dis- 
belief runs round the nation, and scores 
of begrimed and beshadowed cities shake 
their sooty heads incredulously. “Show 
us your smoke law that works” they say 
in Missourian chorus. 

Well it is no wonder that they dis- 
believe, for American cities have had a 
plethora of smoke laws that didn’t work. 
When.you say that a smoke law works, 
you must mean two things; first, that it 
abates the smoke emitted by factory and 
locomotive stacks ; second, that it doesn’t 
mean undue hardship for the owners of 
these stacks. Of course you can prevent 
smoke if you shut down all your mills, if 
you drive out your railroads and trans- 
port your freight in drays and your 
people in trolley cars. The real problem 
is to abate smoke so that it shall not be a 
nuisance to the city, and at the same time 
to help rather than to hinder industry. 
Boston seems at last to have done this, 
thanks to her Chamber of Commerce. 

Nobody loves a smoking chimney. 
Smoke is, of course, a necessary evil, so 
long as we burn coal, but it has been in 
the past an unnecessary exaggerated evil. 
While absolute elimination seems to be a 
practical impossibility, it is possible to 
abate it to the great benefit not only of 
the public but also of the fuel consumer 
himself. Statements of the injury result- 
ing from coal smoke have undoubtedly 
been grossly exaggerated, but it is never- 
theless true that the loss resulting from 
the defacement of buildings and the dam- 
age to all kinds of property is exceedingly 
large. Many a city has built fine marble 
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buildings, only to see them gradually take 
on an Ethiopian hue, and after a year’s 
time stand forth as grim as slate. Many 
a business man has found it essential to 
keep extra linen at his office if he desires 
to be at all presentable in the afternoon. 
Many a merchant has bewailed the ruin 
of a large stock of fine laces or other 
white goods due to the settling of soot 
upon them. 

Beyond the damage to property, the in- 
jurious effect of smoke in a city upon the 
health of the inhabitants and its inter- 
ference with their comfort are two fac- 
tors deserving careful consideration. And 
even beyond that, the abatement of smoke 
means money in the pocket of the man 
who pays the coal bill. Smoke means 
nothing more nor less than fuel unused. 
The cinder that drops into your eye might 
have been converted into a “British 
thermal unit” (that little god of the en- 
gineer) and the soot that settles on your 
soup might have helped turn great wheels. 
It just wasn’t used right. The less smoke, 
the greater energy there is being obtained 
from the fuel. 

The importance of these arguments is 
generally realized. There are few cities 
anywhere in this country without an or- 
dinance on their statute books for the 
suppression of the smoke nuisance. But 
in many of the cities there is little or no 
effort at.enforcement, and conditions are 
not greatly improved. Even in New 
York, which is often cited as a city free 
from smoke, a considerable amount is 
constantly being emitted from the stacks 
of the public service corporations and 
other large users of coal. 

In Boston, before the Chamber of 
“ommerce took hold there was a law 

































providing that “Dark smoke or dense 
gray smoke shall not be allowed to es- 
cape from any building or premises, ex- 
cept locomotive engines, plants furnish- 
ing power for public service corporations 
or plants burning wood exclusively, for 
more than six minutes in any one hour of 
the day or night.” The defects in this 
law are obvious—what constitutes dark 
or dense gray smoke will always be a 
matter of individual opinion, and the ex- 
emption of railroads and public service 
corporations from the operation of the 
act left uncontrolled some of the greatest 
sources of the nuisance. That the law 
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of offending stacks have been investi- 
gated, and the net results have been high- 
ly successful. The inspector has not 
haled engineers or owners into court to 
pay fines; that is not his job. He has ad- 
vised firemen and engineers how to fire 
their boilers scientifically, and when they 
have done so, the emission of smoke has 
greatly decreased. One stack in the very 
heart of the business district, which has 
been for years known as one of the 
worst offenders, has entirely ceased being 
a source of trouble, merely through in- 
structions given to the fireman by the in- 
spector. A hotel on fashionable Beacon 





DENSE BLACK SMOKE INDICATES WASTED ENERGY 


inadequately met the situation was evi- 
denced by the quantity of black smoke 
which was constantly being emitted from 
many of the stacks within the city limits. 
Lax enforcement of the law was un- 
doubtedly responsible in some measure, 
but proper enforcement could not be ex- 
pected with the law framed as it was. 

A committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce put in something like a year’s 
work, and then went to the Legislature 
with a bill which it got through in spite 
of considerable opposition. 

The law has been in effect for several 
months. It has only been in actual opera- 
tion, however, for about ten weeks, that 
is, since the smoke inspector, for which 
it provides, was appointed. During that 
period somewhere near seventy-five cases 





Street was belching forth dense black 
smoke for twenty-five minutes in an 
hour, and naturally was a source of great 
annoyance to the residents of the district. 
The inspector, after taking observation, 
took the fireman aside and reasoned with 
him quietly ; the smoke has been reduced 
to two and one-half minutes in an hour. 
In another case, where the stack was per- 
forming 36 minutes an hour, it was found 
that there was a custom of burning the 
insulation off copper wire, producing 
heavy black smoke. An order to desist 
was effective. 

Perhaps the worst offender in the en- 
tire city, for years an eye-sore to the citi- 
zens, was the central power house of the 
Boston. Elevated Railway Company. 


After the Chamber of Commerce law 
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was passed, the company went to work 
and installed some thirty mechanical 
stokers, greatly cutting down the smoke. 
At another power house, fifteen observa- 
tions taken in two days showed that the 
law was being lived up to at all times. 
In general, the public service corpora- 
tions, which have been flagrant offenders 
and which were exempted under the old 
law, are complying with the new condi- 
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THE INSTALLATION OF MECHANICAL STOKERS HAS WorKED WONDERS 
IN Power PLANTS 


tions. The railroads, which perhaps 
present the most difficult problems, have 
not yet swung into line, but they are tak- 
ing steps toward it by instruction of their 
firemen and in other ways. And the best 
part of the law is, that it gives coal users 
time and encouragement to adapt their 
plants thus to meet the new conditions. 

It is, in fact, a workable law. In the 
first place, it allows three years, during 
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each of which the restrictions become 
greater, reaching their maximum in 1913. 
That is, if this year a man can emit a cer- 
tain density of smoke for say ten minutes 
in an hour, next year he may be cut down 
to a lower density and allowed only seven 
minutes, and the third year he is ex- 
pected to reach his maximum efficiency— 
or minimum smoke, as you like—and 
emit a thinner smoke for only four min- 
utes an hour. During the three years’ 
period of gradual tightening up of the 
law he will have been rutting in better 
designed furnaces or mechanical stokers 
or more modern appliances, will be learn- 
ing to buy his coal more intelligently, in- 
structing his firemen to do their work 
letter, and at the end of the time he will 
find that not only has he ceased to be a 
ueighborhood nuisance, but is actually 
saving money on his coal. And this 
without enduring any hardship; because 
he didn’t have to reach his maximum all 
at once. 

A second feature of the law which 
shows its practicability is its classification 
of stacks. From the point of view of the 
casual observer, there are but two kinds 
of stacks—those that smoke and those 
that don’t. To treat all stacks alike, how- 
ever, regardless of size or kind, would be 
unfair, For instance. a four-foot wide 
stack may be emitting a certain degree of 
smoke, and a twelve-foot stack may be 
cmitting smoke of the same degree; yet 
from visual evidence the twelve-footer 
would appear to be the greater offender, 
hecause being thicker, the smoke looks 
blacker. Just as in a fog. an object that 
can be seen ten feet awav is invisible at 
forty, simply because of the thickness of 
the screen through which you look. 
Therefore, stacks are classified according 
to their inside diameter and the small 
stack is more restricted as to the density 
of smoke which it may emit. 

Another interesting point of sanity is 
that marine stacks and locomotives have 
not been placed under the same restric- 
tions as the stationary stacks, because the 
conditions under which thev have to 
operate make it less easy to prevent 
smoke. The stationary stack has a lower 


rate of combustion and ample space for 
the building of furnaces of sufficient size 
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and proper design to allow complete com- 
bustion, and in cases where there is a 
fluctuating load, reserve boilers can be 
maintained and brought into service when 
the occasion demands. Marine stacks, on 
the other hand, have internally fired 
boilers, thus making it difficult to secure 
complete combustion. Owing to the 
crowded conditions of vessels they cannot 
have large or reserve boilers. The abate- 
ment of smoke produced by locomotive: 
standing in the station or passing through 
the city is one of the most difficult: 
problems connected with the enforcement 
of any smoke law. It is impossible t» 
eliminate all smoke from locomotives. In 
some instances the use of coke on yard 
and suburban engines has done much to 
relieve the situation, but on freight and 
through passenger engines this is not 
practicable. Much can be done, however, 
by care on the part of the fireman, It 
would obviously be. useless to fix the 
number of minutes in an hour period 
during which a locomotive may emit 
smoke, as in the case of stationary stacks, 
inasmuch as that might allow it to belch 
smoke almost continuously while within 
the city limits. It was, therefore, pro- 
vided that locomotives be allowed to emit 
smoke for a certain number of seconds 
in a five-minute period, and that locomo- 
tives moving heavier trains be allowed 
ten seconds more than those moving 
lighter trains. The locomotive consumes 
almost as much coal per-square foot of 
grate in five minutes as the stationary 
plant does in one hour, and the locomo- 
tive fireman, as a rule, fires oftener in a 
five-minute period than does the station- 
ary plant in one hour. 

The law provides for a paid inspector 
who occupies the position of a prosecut- 
ing attorney where violations of the 
smoke law occur, and at the same time 
that of an investigator and instructor. 
The inspector is appointed as a practical 
engineer with special experience in the 
working of various kinds of boilers and 
furnaces, and acquainted with the prob- 
lems relating to the burning of coal and 
other fuel. He engages in no other busi- 
ness, 

To detect violation, he uses what is 
known as the Ringelmann smoke chart, a 
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Turis STACK WAS AN OLD OFFENDER. 
THE ONLY REMEDY NECESSARY 


simple device originated by Professor 
Ringelmann of Paris, and first introduced 
into this country in 1897. The chart is 
nothing but four checkered squares, the 
first made up of fine lines wide apart, the 
second of coarser lines closer together, 
the third of heavy lines still closer, and 
the fourth of such wider black lines that 
only small spots of white show between. 
The effect to the eye at a little distance is 
of four different shades, running from 
light gray to almost black. This gives a 
standard set of densities which are named 
in the law. 

When the inspector is making ob- 
servations, the chart is placed at a point 
about fifty feet from him as nearly as 
possible in line with the stack. He glances 
from the smoke coming from the stack to 
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the chart, which is numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
representing the equivalent of 20 per 
cent., 40 per cent., 60 per cent., 80 per 
cent., black smoke, respectively, (No. 5 
being 100 per cent or jet black smoke). 
This enables him to determine which 
chart the smoke most nearly resembles, 
and then, knowing already the diameter 
of the stack, he is able to tell whether the 
law is being broken. 

Although it appears complicated, the 
law throughout is as simple as the chart 
itself. It is not going to do away with all 
smoke. But it is already doing away with 
a lot of smoke, and will do away with 
more and more as time goes on toward 
1913. Boston may then fairly lay claim 
to being as near a smokeless city as it is 
possible to get. 





SELF-SACRIFICE 


By W. H. BARRETT 


Give to this too-sad earth thy cheer; 
Invite the smile and dry the tear. 
Unveil what hallowed one thou art— 
The world is love-sick for thy heart. 
But for awhile and then no more 
Will plead that love which we ignore: 


Like slighted hours that wing the day, 
They’re wafted, one by one, away, 
And leave us lone, at twilight’s gray. 
Oh, let them not, unloved, depart. 

From self’s enchanting slumber start— 
The world is love-sick for thy heart. 














THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 


RICHARD CARTEL 


(Continued from page 32.) 


“This, friend,” said I simply, “that I 
have been following the scoundrelly 
Knight over half the world, or he me— 
faith, I scarce know which—and that he 
lies at this moment secure in yonder 
block-house, awaiting the gallows.” 

He started and looked where I point- 
ed. An expression of fierce exultation 
leaped into his eyes. 

“Then I am not too late!” he mur- 
mured, almost breathlessly. “The mon- 
ster still lives, still breathes!—I thank 
Heaven!” he added fervently. 

“What would you now?” I asked, feel- 
ing his words were deep with purpose. 

“You know my oath, sir,” he respond- 
ed with darkling brows. “Think you I 
have mastered the sword through nights 
of toil and come a thousand leagues to 
be cheated of vengeance in the end?” 

“Nay, but the miscreant dies on the 
morrow. Will not that suffice you?” 

“T have sworn his death,” he cried 
fiercely. “Mine is the prior claim, and 
I shall yield it to no one. I thank you, 
sir, for your courtesy. Farewell!” 

I would have still argued with the 
youth, but he would hold no further talk 
and passed quickly down the road. 

Feeling still strong, and with the nat- 
ural gravitation of my body towards the 
place where my heart lay, I continued my 
walk to the Dudley’s. I reached the 
house just as they were sitting down to 
supper, and received a most cordial wel- 
come and invitation. 

As soon as the meal was over, I called 
Mistress Joan to the door—it was a su- 
perb moon-lit evening—and told her of 
my meeting with the youth upon the road 
and what had passed between us. At my 
mention of the lad’s name, she gave a 





little start of surprise. 

“He here!” she cried. 
Groves, did you say?” 

“Know you aught of him?” 

“Ay!” said I, puzzled by her manner. 

“No!” she returned, flushing a little, 
“no, save that—but I cannot tell you, 
Richard—not now—not yet.” 

Here was more mystery. What did it 
mean? But I had sworn in my heart to 
trust her, to trust her and be patient. 

“His threat, Richard, his threat!” she 
went on, grasping my arm in her excite- 
ment. “Think you he will carry it out?” 

Her touch thrilled me. 

“Nay!” I responded confidently. “Gar- 
diner is locked up safe enough; a sol- 
dier guards him.” 

“A soldier—only one?” she asked. 
“Suppose—suppose—” 

“They could spare no more.” I put 
in, as she hesitated. “You fear that Mor- 
ton and his fellows might attempt a res- 
cue. There is no danger, my lady. 
Standish and his men have captured that 
roystering crew. ‘Roaring Tom’ and his 
rascals are prisoners at Merry Mount.” 

“Yes,” she said, only partly relieved, 
“ves, but there’s the youth, there’s Mas- 
ter Groves. Oh, Richard, I am anxious, 
I am worried about it. You have your 
sword. Come!” 

I would have stayed her, or at any rate 
have informed Dudley of our going, but 
Joan would not hear of it, so I followed 
her towards the prison, which was a low. 
square, log building set some distance 
apart from the other dwellings. 

Hardly had we turned the corner of 
the road which brought the prison into 
view, when we saw that something was 
stirring, something was amiss. We hast- 
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ened our steps, breaking at length into a 
run. 

We reached the spot out of breath, an | 
paused behind a sheltering bush to re- 
connoitre, A bright moonlight floo-le1 
the large open space in front of the buil«- 
ing, rendering every object clear to our 
view. A low cry of surprise broke from 
me. What we saw was this: 

On the sward near the entrance lay 
Sir Christopher's guard, bound and gag- 
ged, where he had been thrown by h's 
wily assailant. Master Groves had ro! - 
bed him of his key and flung open the 
door of Gardiner’s prison, and now stood 
at the threshold with naked sword, star- 
ing with vengeful eyes through the black- 
hole in the wall. 

“Coward! Miscreant! Scoundrel!” he 
cried in a voice of fury. “Come out! 
Come out till I kill you!” 

There was no answer for a moment, 
yet a pair of fierce burning eyes, like 
those of a cornered wild cat, seemed t» 
glare out from the darkness inside. 

“Dastard! Feptile! Spawn of Satan!” 
almost screamed the youth. “Come out, 
I say! Into the light, dog, that I may 
have your heart's blood?” 

The next instant Gardiner appeared in 
the opening. 

“Insolent fool!’ he roared, “what do 
you mean? Who are you?” 

“Vou know me well enough, Sir Fulk 
de Gorges, or you shall! Tam Lawrence 
Groves, brother to the maid you ruined 
and abducted Come out, you hound! 
Come out, T say!” 

Gardiner sterte 1, but in an instant re- 
covered himself, and his eyes flashed with 
rage and scorn. 

“Bah! you stripling! you puppy! Had 
Ta weapon you would rue this folly!” 

His voung opponent stooped quickly, 
snatched from the prone and helpless 
soldier his sword, and flung it with a 
clatter into the room. 

“Monster and devil though you are, I 
would not murder you!” he cried, his 
tones thick with passion. “Now come 
on!” 

Gardiner stepped back into the dark- 
ness a moment. then rushed out, the 
guard’s sword in one hand, the other 
hand held behind his back. 


All this happened quickly, and for the 
moment, knowing his young accuser’s 
skill with the sword, | was loath to in- 
terfere, to deny the lad his proper ven- 
geance. Moreover Joan clung to my 
arm trembling, and | cared neither to 
leave her here nor draw her with me into 
the fight. But now I saw treachery was 
afoot. What meant Gardiner with his 
hand hidden? No trick was too con- 
emptible for him. Before I could take 
a step towards them the mischief was 
done. 

“Curse you!” we heard him roar, and 
immediately he crossed swords with his 
antagonist. Then up flew his left hand 
like lightning and a heavy drinking ves 
sel sped into his young opponent’s fa e, 
striking him between the eyes and fe'l- 
ing him to the earth. In another second 
Gardiner’s sword had pierced the youth's 
body, and he lay writhing in agony. 

Joan uttered a scream and I bounded 
forward to intercept the scoundrel, com- 
ing up with him at the very edge of the 
open. In another moment he had been 
lost amongst the foliage. 

“Vile, treacherous coward!’ T roared, 
“turn, turn, or by the Heaven above us, 
I'll stab you through your back!” 

He turned and faced me, like a wild 
beast at bay. 

“Oh, damn you!” he snarled. “You! 
You again!” and he thrust with fury at 
my heart. 

This T parried and lunged as quickly. 
wounding him in the thigh. He fought 
like a demon incarnate, fought with the 
terror of the gallows behind him. Saints! 
how he fought !—his blade fairly shrieked 
upon mine, shrieked and writhed and 
darted like a living, agonized thing. 

So swiftly, so suddenly, had this ne- 
cessity befallen, so impulsively had I 
plunged to the fray, no thought had 
struck me concerning my unfitness for 
so desperate a combat. But T was soon 
to be awakened to the fact, to realize 
that my late illness had left me no match 
for a skilled swordsman and unscrupu- 
lous devil fighting for his very life. 

A desperate thrust, barely parried in 
time, roused me to the full extent of my 
peril. 

“Joan! Joan!” T cried, feeling my 

















surength going tast. “The soldier—the 


-gudru—set uum tree! 


On, Kichard, tactiard! she cried in 
terror, seeing now it was Wiul we. one 
new across me open, snatuning up ue 
prone youtn s sworu to sever tne soidier s 
ponds, when at tuat moment Gardiner s 
ramier pierced my siuOuluer, anu a litle 
cry of pain New trom my lips. 

“Oh God!” she screamed, rushing 
back, “Richard! Kichard! 4 cannot! 1 
dare not leave you!” 

Gardiner, witn a triumphant gieaim in 
his eyes, was pressing me to tue death. 
My arm had grown numb, almost useicss. 
My limbs bent and trembling unuer ime. 
My breath came in quick paintui gasps, 
and a chill sweat broke trom my wody. 
| was exhausted, done tor. Joan say my 
terrible plight, saw with terror-stricken 
eyes, realized that it was near tue end. 
A sudden thought seized her. She leaped 
behind Sir Christopher, and raisea uie 
sword she held to tnrust it into his bac«. 
She raised it, but hesitated—nay, sue 
could not do it—-despite my peru ier 
heart failed her, and her point drop,e. 
to the ground. 

“Ha, you dog! You marplot! At last, 
curse you, at last!” hissed my opponeni. 

Then did it lie with Joan to do some- 
thing, and that instanter. She ie.t it, 
and her woman’s wit failed not. in an- 
other moment I had been writhing on 
the ground with his blade througa my 
heart, but Joan, in a twinkling, had (urn- 
ed the sword she held and using it as a 
club, brought the heavy hilt down with 
all her strength and terror upon Sir 
Christopher’s skull, The blow caught 
him in the nick of time. 

With a bound I was upon him, even as 
his minion Cole had been upon me at the 
outset of our adventure. 

“Now, my lady now!” I cried to Joan, 
who stood by pale with the excitement of 
it. “Release the soldier. Hasten!” and 
she ran swiftly and unfasiened tie fel- 
low. 

Gardiner was not stunned, simply 
dazed, but in that moment or two new 
strength came to me. He revive 1 quick- 
ly and strove valiantly to throw me off. 

“You unspeakable ruffian!” I hissed in 
his ear. “You monster of iniquity! The 
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gallows shall have you vet.” 

lhe most teartul imprecations broke 
from his lips, and he heaved and writhed 
under me as though possessed ot the 
strength of seven devils. 

“The bonds! bring the bonds!’ | 
shouted across to Joan, ‘and hasten ! 

My worus, some treatniessness and 
worry in my tone, ns,ired him wih a 
new and sudauen energy. fie gave one 
quick and tremendous tit Of iis body, 
upsetting me trom my piace so that to 
save myself | must neeus ioose my grip 
ot his neck. 

in a Hash he was on his feet, but no 
sooner than |, and ere he could take a 
step to escape | had grappled with him 
again. And so once more we were at it, 
straining and struggiing hke maniacs. 

Our imturiated struggles could have 
lasted only a minute or two, yet the time 
seemed an age. At last | was conscious 
that my companions were rushing to- 
wards us, and | saw the soldier, as tie 
came, snatch up my falien sword. 

With a quick, mighty eifort, | flung my 
opponent irom me, when the soldier, witn 
a tierce thrust, plunged his blade full into 
Sir Christopher's back, the point coming 
out at his breast. I saw his hands fly up, 
saw him half turn about, then drop ful 
length upon the sward. A few convulsive 
movements of his limbs, a sudden sharp 
tremor, and the Miscreant had ceased 
forever to fret a patient earth. 

\Ve now gave our attention t» poor 
Master Groves, who lay still upon the 
sward as if in death. but we found that 
Gardiner’s hasty thrust had pierced him 
in no vital part, and that his worst injury 
was a bruised and bleeding forehead. 

The guard fetched some water from a 
stream nearby, and soon we had the yout’) 
back to consciousness. In twenty min- 
utes he was able to stand and walk a 
liitle, and Joan and I supported him. 

As for my own hurt, concerning which 
the maid expressed great anxiety, | found 
on removing my doublet that it was little 
more than a scratch, 

I noticed that immediately after our ar- 
rival at the house, Mistress Forrest de- 
spatched a messenger on some errand, 
and by the time Master Groves was made 
thoroughly comfortable, the person had 
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arrived, 

“Richard!” said Joan, calling me out 
into the hall and closing the door behind 
me, “1 have a surprise tor you. Look!” 

It was the youtn Roslin, and oh, what 
a sight to stir ones soul to pity. If he 
had looked sad when last | saw him, now 
seemed he desolate and heart-broken in- 
deed. His eyes were deep sunken and 
red with hours of weeping, nor had he 
yet ceased. 

Joan stood beside the lad, her arm laid 
caressingly across his shoulder. 

“There, dear, do not weep!” she said 
in a soothing, infinitely tender voice, and 
the lad leaned to her and buried his face 
in her shoulder. 

Heaven’s mercy! what did it mean? I 
gazed at the pair in blank dismay. Had 
1 then been mistaken after all? Was this 
the end of my dreams, my hopes, my de- 
sires? .Was this fair youth, then, her 
accepted lover—after his treachery, his 
half-heartedness—after her sweet words, 
her hopes held out to me? A thrill of 
agony shot through me, and in an instant 
the whole bright world turned in my 
heart’s vision into a grey and dismal 
thing. 

Looking up from comforting the lad, 
Joan must have seen dismay and suffer- 
ing stamped upon my face. She started. 
Gently she put the weeping lad from her 
and advanced towards me with out- 
stretched hand. “Ah, then,” whispered 
my heart, “it is the end, it is farewell— 
tender and pitiful, but yet farewell—” 
and as I dropped a moment before from 
Heaven to earth, I seemed now to sink 
from earth into very Hell, 

*Twas but a second or two, yet I seem- 
ed to remain long enough in that dread 
place to run the gamut of its torments. 
Her voice roused me and lifted me from 
the depths. 

“Brave and generous friend!” she 
said, as her hand closed upon mine. Then 
saw I a look in her eyes that was not 
like that she had given the youth, and yet 
it thrilled me—and_ heard in her voice, 
too, something that was different, yet 
would I not have exchanged it for worlds 
—“Brave and generous friend,” she said, 
“I have tried you and pained you often 
and sorely, but never in wantonness. But 





it is the end, dear—!’ Oh, the rapture 
of that word!—‘It is the end! Patience 
a moment longer, and the mystery is re- 
vealed.” 

With this she threw open the door anc 
disclosed to the youth the occupants oi 
the room. 

‘Brother! Brother!” was Roslin’s hap- 

cry. 
PY Mary!” gasped the other. “Mary! 
—it was almost a scream this time—“Oh 
God! have | found you! Have I| found 
you at last!” and he clasped close the 
trembling form and kissed the poor, sad 
face as it he would never cease. 

It was some minutes before my mud- 
dled brain could grasp the fulness of this 
sudden revelation. | stood half dazed. 
It seemed as if a hundred things had 
happened at once, all of the deepest 
meaning and importance. 

“Do you think, dear, that all this sus- 
pense, this torture, was necessary? Could 
you not have told me?” 

“Nay!” she said, her voice tender with 
love and sympathy. “Nay! I had prom- 
ised not to tell it, dear.” 

“Still,” I protested, though very gently. 
“still, dearest, you should have told me. 
Did you fear to trust me?” 

“But, Dick dear,” she returned, looking 
up with a queer little knitting of her 
brows, “you were such a backward lover. 
How could I know that—that anything | 
did made the slightest difference ?” 

“And when I did know,” she added 
roguishly, “why don’t you see, dear, that 
—well—your thought of having a rival 
should only have—have—you know, 
Dick—” and the rest was lost in a pretty 
confusion. 

There was nothing more to say, noth- 
ing. In an ecstacy of love and tenderness 
I clasped her close, close to my breast, 
and thus we stood for many minutes, 
while from our lips flowed the richest 
words that love can utter, words too 
sweet, too sacred to be set down upon 
this common page 

It is love in storm and stress that 
makes the story, and ours having sailed 
into a smooth sea, there is little more to 
tell. Six months later, in England, Joan 
and I embarked upon our second adven- 
ture, this time on a figurative sea. 























THE DAWN OF A GOLDEN ERA 
IN GRAND OPERA 


By ROBERT GRAU 


Herr Andreas Dippel has announced 
that owing to the public response to 
the efforts to give Chicago a permanent 
opera company future seasons are as- 
sured. This statement, important as it 
it, is insignificant when compared with 
Mr, Dippell’s additional promise to the 
effect that next season grand opera in 
English would form a vital part in Chi- 
cago’s operatic scheme. 

If this news were all the ammunition 
possessed by the prophets of a national 
opera to justify their predictions, the 
basis would not be unwarrantable. But 
the writer has given much thought to 
this subject and has been greatly im- 
pressed with the indications which now 
so clearly show that a national opera— 
in the full meaning of the term-—is 
about to come into being. 

After all, grand opera in the verna- 
cular is not likely to prove an experi- 
ment, one has only to listen to the talk 
in the foyer of the Metropolitan Opera 
House between the acts of representa- 
tions of “The Girl of the Golden West” 
and “Konigskinder” to realize how in- 
tense is the public desire to hear these 
great works in the language which the 
majority of opera goers alone can un- 
derstand. 

It is not surprising that Chicago is 
the first announced scene of activity 


for this most welcome enterprise, and 
it is altogether likely that the western 
metropolis will give the greatest possible 
impetus to the efforts of the impresarios 
who have the interpidity to tempt fate 
by presenting grand opera in the lan- 





guage of our nation! 

Signor Bonci also is an active factor 
in this line of endeavor; not only has 
he expressed himself as willing and able 
to direct a season of opera in English 
but he has stated that he believes that 
the problems of our opera houses can 
only be permanently solved by a real 
national operatic institution. 

Would that it could be said of the 
gentlemen who are responsible for our 
New York opera house that they were 
favorably inclined to the policy an- 
nounced by Herr Dippel, but the day 
may not be so far off when the demand 
will come from the public in no uncer- 
tain manner. 

The spectacle of such singers as Melba, 
Eames, Nordica, Schumann-Heink, 
Mary Garden and others, equally famous, 
relegated to concert tours or provincial 
centres is not an inspiring one. It has 
been stated often that the world’s great- 
est singers were reluctant to identify 
themselves with English opera, also that 
they do not regard English as the lan- 
guage of song; but this is not true. All 
have expressed themselves forcibly to 
the contrary to the writer, and it is not 
to be believed that any genuine effort 
would not be materially aided by them in 
every way possible. 

It must not be forgotten that for near- 
ly two decades opera in English alone 
was profitable. Carl Rosa, Clara 
Louise Kellogg and Emma _ Abbott 
made fortunes in this field, while the im- 
presarios competing with them, such as 
Max Strakosch, Max Maretzek and 
Colonel Mapleson were playing tag with 
the sheriff in an effort to make both ends 
meet with the Latin article. 

Only once did opera in English fail, 
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This was when Mrs. Thurber put forth 
her efforts in such a prodigious manner 
that despite the large public response 
losses were inevitable. But such an at- 
tempt as Mrs. Thurber made twenty 
years ago would not fail today! There is 
nothing to indicate that time and prog- 
ress have reduced the public interest, be- 
sides, such operas, as “The Bohemian 
Girl,” and “Fra Diavolo,” would not be 
the sole asset today! 

A national opera in the second decade 
of the twentieth century means the best, 
and only the best. Wagner’s works, the 
operas of Puccini, Mascagni, Verdi and 
Mozart would all be available, while 
operas by American composers would 
not be lacking, once the incentive is pro- 
vided as now seems practically certain! 


A CONGRESS OF TECHNOLOGY 


What promises to be a very remark- 
able and striking record of the place 
of science in modern industry will be 
presented in the series of papers which 
will constitute one of the main features 
of the Congress of Technology to be held 
in Boston on April 10th-11th, of this 
year. The first of these dates is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the chartering 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. While “Tech,” as its friends 
know it, has been a leader in the appli- 
cation of science in the industries, the 
progress of that’ institution and of its 
graduates marks the enormous develop- 
ment that has taken place in all in- 
dustries the world over. A large number 
of Technology graduates who have been 
conspicuously successful in varied lines 
of engineering will present papers at the 
Congress, dealing with various aspects 
cf the country’s manifold industrial prob- 
lems and treating of those problems not 
cnly as they exist now but as they prom- 
ise to take different shape in the future. 
‘live whole body of papers will therefore 
constitute a survey of engineering and in- 
dustrial science as a whole, from a body 
of men who speak from first-hand exper- 
icace with industrial problems all over 
the country. 
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ALLIN’S INDIAN SCULTUR 


T is a good sign for American art 
that Boston should now have un- 
dertaken to buy for its parks Cyrus 
Dallin’s magnificent Indian group, 
“The Appeal to the Great Spirit.” 

Mr. Dallin is in a peculiar sense an 
“American” sculptor, for he more thau 
any other artist has represented to us tlie 
American Indian in his aboriginal dignity 
and grandeur. It is perhaps because com- 
merce has degraded the Indian into a 
trade-mark that artists have so com- 
paratively seldom chosen the red man as a 
theme. It were a thousand pities, how- 
ever, if so admirable a subject for the 
sculptor’s art were to be neglected because 
it has been caricatured. One would not 
wish to see the ideal Shakespeare left 
only for word pictures to describe, just 
because his contemporaries modeled the 
Stratford bust and painted the Droeshout 
portrait. It is something for which to be 
grateful that just as the Indian is forsak- 
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ing his picturesque tepee for clapboard 
cabins, and discarding his native costume 
for ready-made “pants” and _ factory 
shoes, American artists are rediscovering 
his artistic availability. Plug-cut ‘“can- 
not wither” him, “nor custom stale’ his 
‘infinite variety.” 

If our descendants shall actually know 
the American Indian before. civilization 
in its leveling processes made him a good 
common, uninteresting citizen like the 
rest of us it will be because, in part, at 
least, our American artists, before it was 
too late, studied his savage poses and his 
life in its interesting manifestations. It 
is safe to say that to no one sculptor is 
due a larger need of praise for inter- 
preting Indian life than to Dallin, who 
has received notable recognition for his 
indisputable success in thus preserving 
and emphasizing one of the most artistic 
features of aboriginal America. 

Dallin is a Western man, although he 
lives and moves and has his artistic being 
mainly in Boston. He was born in 
Springville, Utah, November 22, 1861. 
His father, an Englishman by birth, 
settled in the West in 1851, choosing the 
beautiful country where mountain and 
plain combine to make pictures which 
could not but influence the eye and mind 
of a lad so sensitive to beauty in form 
and color as was the future artist. The 
first home the boy remembers was that in 
which he was born, a one-story 'og cabir 
It was a rude affair with a “lean-to,” but 
behind its walls rose a noble hill—per- 
haps it might be called a mountain. The 
home was humble, but no artist was ever 
environed by more inspiring scenes. The 
majesty and the mystery of the snow- 
covered mountains, the opalescent haze 
of the dry, wide-extending plains, these 
and a thousand pictures which nature an- 
nually exhibited, with monuments rising 
to the sky and impressions of gorgeous 
color in canon and valley, and upon gay 
fields and hills, must have made their 
deep impress. 

William H: Downes, once wrote of 
Mr. Dallin’s first gstudio—for it was a 
studio, even if the boy knew it not: “In 
the grim canons, shaded by awful cliffs, 
the boys of Springville were wont to 
seek raspberries, to explore caves, and to 


roll. stones. Imaginative natures are 
vastly impressed by the mystery of 
mountain scenery; the stern beauty of 
form may not be seen elsewhere as it is in 
the ridges, shoulders, couloirs, gorges, 
buttresses and peaks which form the 
mighty symphony of the heights. This ts 
Nature’s architecture and sculpture, one 
and inseparable. It may well be that, 
from the days of the Greek masters, 
nurtured from Thessaly to Laconia 
amongst the highlands, and down 
through the Italian renaissance, craled 
amid the towering Apennines, even to 
our own times, the tendencies, ambitions 
and ideals of the plastic artist have lee 
shaped in a measure by the indelible as- 
sociations of his birthplace. That it is so 
in the case of Mr. Dallin cannot be 
doubted; for when he speaks of the 
Wasatch Mountains there is a note in 
his speech that reminds one of the old 
tales of the Swiss exiles pining an1 dying 
for a sight of their Alps.” 

But other boys have lived amid the 
mountains and where nature is inspiring 
and yet have forever remained unim- 
pressed by the beauty which surrounds 
them. Most of us can recall interviews 
with people who have always had such 
uplifting scenes before their eyes yet can 
discover therein nothing but mountains. 
and to whom a sunset means nothing 
more than indication that the day’s work 
is done. Young Dallin. somehow, must 
have inherited love of the beautiful, for 
he was a thousand miles distant from any 
art school, and yet when still a mere lad 
he had begun to model with the clay 
which he found near at hand and had 
used his jack-knife to carve wood. Once 
when employed in a mine owned by his 
father, seeking to earn enough money to 
enable him to attend the academy in a 
neighboring town, he utilized some soft 
white clay which the miners struck, to 
model two l'fe-size heads, inverting his 
own modeling tools. The miners thought 
these crude affairs of the young ore- 
scrter were marvels of genius, and they 
were sent to a fair at Salt Lake City to- 
gether with two drawings which he had 
produced. doubtless done when he ought 
to have heen busy at study. The ahso- 
lute sine qua non of the successful 
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American business man appears to be 
birth upon a farm, The regulation hall- 
mark of artistic genius seems to be draw- 
ing when the school-boy ought to be at 
his tasks. For proof see Vasari’s lives 
of the artists—and remember Dallin. 

When Dallin was a boy, Indians were 
still numerous in Utah and some of them, 
at least, gave the 


lie to that 
heathenish de- 
claration that 


“the only good 
Indian is a dead 
Indian.” The 
sculptor recalls 
events indicating 
Indian traits of 
which any people 
might be proud, 
traits which 
years of mis- 
representation of 
Indian character 
ba e not entirely 
obliterated from 
the memory of 
the pioneers. 
Even in the days 
of war there 
were incidents 
which _ brought 
to light the In- 
dian at his best 
—or at least, not 
at his worst. 
One such inci- 
dent Mr. Dallin 
has made to live 
in the enduring Courtesy of Boston Sculpture Co. 
bronze of his 

splendid eques-°® ® = 
trian group, now in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, “The Signal of Peace.” It re- 
presents a mounted Indian, who, during 
a feud, drove his pony to the brow of a 
hill. The figures of man and horse sil- 


houetted against the clear sky so vividly 
photographed the pose on the plastic 
mind of the boy that he reproduced it 
with realistic exactness when later years 
gave him the opportunity. 

Other recollections of this early Utah 
life when Piute and Ute wandered over 
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the unirrigated plains, Mr. Dallin ha: 
preserved in his “Medicine Man,” whic! 
now adorns Fairmount Park, Philadel 
phia. The people of Evanston, IIl., are 


still mourning their loss in that the offe: 
made by a public-spirited citizen of that 
charming suburb did not secure it for on 
of their parks. 


His latest honor, amon; 
a long list o 
public recogni 
tions of Mr 
Dallin’s achieve 
ments, is the 
gold medal! 
which the French 
government late 
ly conferred 
upon him for 
“The Appeal to 
the Great Spirit” 
—which was ex 
hibitéd at t'e 
Paris Salon. The 
catalogue, evi- 
dently confusing 
the explanatory 
suggestion that 
it is the figure 
of a “medicine 
man,” quaint- 
ly names it, 
“L’ Apothicaire” 
(“The Apothe- 
cary”). As one 
studies the ac- 
companying re- 
production of 
this admirable 
group, so well 
modeled, so 
thoughtfully con- 
ceived, one does 
not wonder at the enthusiastic reception 
which French sculptors have given to this 
typical example of Mr. Dallin’s art. 
Happily it was not the fate of the boy 
who dreamed of a sculptor’s career 
always to ‘remain in the country where 
youthful art-dreams may be inspiring, 
but where, nevertheless, one may not be- 
come an artist. “Mute, in glorious Mil- 
tons” are all well enough in the descrip- 
tions of Stoke Pogis graveyard, but the 
world prefers the poets who sing and the 
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sculptors who put their ideas into bronze 
and marble. In 1880 a couple of rich 
miners became young Dallins Medici 
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THe APPEAL OF THE GREAT SPIRIT 


family and sent him to Boston. Occupy- 
ing studios in Boston at first, and some- 
times for years studying and exhibiting 
in Paris, he now works in his own work- 
shop in Arlington. 

Aside from his sculpture of Indians, 
which give him a place of peculiar honor 
among sculptors, Mr. Dallin has to 
his credit the great soldier’s memorial at 
Syracuse, N, Y., dedicated last year. This 
is only one of several worthy monuments 
has produced, not even to hint at the 
busts ‘and small bas-reliefs his supple fing- 
ers and thoughtful mind have given to 
the world. The great bronze angel which 
surmounts the spire of the Mormon 
Temple in Salt Lake City ; the equestrian 
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bronze statue of Lafayette which was 
shown at the Paris Exposition in 1889; 
tiie isaac Newton, one of the worthy 


‘company of sculptured famous men 
which encircles the rotunda of the Con- 
gress'onal Library at Washington, these 
cannot he omitted, even in a cursory 
glance at the work of Cyrus Dallin. 





The Hollis presents Miss Billie Burke 
in a double bill, beginning March 6 and 


lasting two weeks. The plays in which 
she appears are “Suzanne,” and “The 
Phijoscpher in the Apple Orchard.” 

“Suzanne” is the comedy in which 
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Miss Burke has been appearing at the 
lyceum Theatre, New York, since 
Christmas. It is the work of two bel- 
gian playrights, Frantz Fonson and Fer- 
nan. Wicheler, adapted into English 
ly CC. Haddon Chambers. Under the 
title of “le Mariage de Mlle. Beule- 
mans,” the piece was done first in Brus- 
sels last March and in June it was 
produced in Paris. In both cities it 
sored big successes. 

Its scenes are laid in Brussels and its 
characters are representative types of 
the middle class citizens of the Belgian 


Miss BILLIE BURKE 








capital. The heroine is the daughter 
of a prosperous old dealer in_ bottled 
beer. She has been betrothed by her 
parents, according to custom, to a young 
man of the neighborhood, but she is 
in love with a handsome young Paris- 
ian,-a clerk in ber father’s warehouse. 
How she breaks her betrothal and per- 
suades her parents to accept the man of 
her own choice for a son-in-law gives 
the basis for the plot. 

The role of the sweet, self-reliant little 
Belgian girl suits Miss Burke’s win- 
some personality precisely and gives her 
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a better opportunity than any she has 
yet had to extbit her talent as a come- 
aienne. 

In “The Philosopher in tue Apple 
Orchard, a one at play tounded on 
one of Anthony Hopes tamiliar stories, 
which will be presenved as a curtain rais- 
er, Miss Burke has an entirely ditferent 
role and her pertormance in it has been 
highly praised by the New York critics. 

Mr. #‘rohman, as usual, has surround- 
ed his charming star with a fine company 
of accomplished players. 

Following Miss wurke, Miss I*rances 
Starr appears in “Lhe Easiest \\ay 
supported by an exceptional com; any. 

At the Colonial Jos. M. Gaites pre- 
sents his new atmospheric musical play 
“The Girl of My Dreams,” with John 
Hyams and Leila McIntyre in the lead- 
ing roles. This new musical play which 
had its initial presentation in Chicago, 
enjoying a run there of ten weeks, is 
said to be one of the most delightful and 
refined musical productions seen in years 
and a worthy successor to Gaites’ 
famous “Three Twins.” 

The book is by Wilbur K. Nesbit of 
the Chicago Evening Post, Otto Hauer- 
bach is responsible for the lyrics and the 
music is by Karl Hoschna, composer of 
“Bright Eyes,” “Three Twins,” “Katie 
Did,” and “Madame Sherry.” The story 
of the piece tells of a bachelor’s downfall 
before the charms of a demure littl: 
Quaker Girl. These roles will be those 
of the principals, John Hyams and Leila 
McIntyre. The bachelor is much of a 
clubman and has the cynical attitude of 
his class toward the feminine sex. A 
habit of breaking village speed ordin- 
ances leads him into a bad motor acci- 
dent. He is carried, much injured, into 
a Quaker household where he is nursed 
back to health by the Girl. By the time 
he is able to look about from an arm- 
chair, his ideals of bachelorhood are 
shattered. The Quakeress and _ her 
father later go to the city to see the 
bachelor and the young woman is much 
shocked by her prospective husband’s 
friends. She doesn’t know whether she 
loves him or not, but the sky is clear in 
time for a happy ending just before the 
drop of the final curtain. 
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The piece introduces many catchy 
musical numbers, 

The Boston Theatre presents Oscar 
Hammerstein's Grand Opera Company 
in “Naughty Marietta.” Trentim and 
Orville Harrold appear in leading parts. 

The ever-favorite actress, Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin, came to the Tremont 
March 6 in “Green Stockings,” a play 
with which she has met with marked 
success. 

“Madame X” is followed at the Ma- 
jestic by a musical production, *Mar- 
riage a la Carte,” featuring Emmy Deh- 
len and Taylor Holmes. 

“The Fourth Estate,” remains at the 
Shubert and the “Commuters” continues 
its successful run at the Park. 

March brings to the Boston theatres 
a more varied and higher class program 
than the city has seen this season. The 
month shows many Boston’ favorites 
in new plays and several new faces will 
be seen in the leading roles. 





Edmond Clement, the eminent and 
artistic French tenor will give a recital 
of French songs on the afternoon of 
March sixteenth in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Clement was recently heard as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


at a Cambridge concert. He also ap- 
peared at the recent production of Mas- 
senet’s “Manon.” At both performances 
his excellent taste, almost perfect diction, 
and a sense of refinement which is un- 
usual and a rare thing in singers and 
especially tenors, made him refreshing 
if nothing more. As a matter of fact 
it was very much more. It has keen 
many a day since as perfect singing, as 
genuine art have been heard here. 

The usual French artist has temper- 
ament and style. But all types of French 
art possess a sacrel few exponents who 
seem the essence of art. These “sacred 
few” possess not only “le feu sacré,” 
but a gentility, a poise, a sense of ex- 
quisite balance of perception and of -ex- 
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pression which is the culmination of hu- 
man artistic effort. There is the maudlin 
Bohemianism of French artistic life 
which ever bursts forth in exotic subtlety. 
But that is an excretion which is effected 
by climatic and social accidents of life. 
It is merely the marsh growth—a sort of 
sensationalism pathetically dressing itself 
in a sort of unique finery. Its breath is 
nitrogenous and these poor puppets flick- 
er and fade away, leaving a few spots 
to mark their transient identity. But 
there is a real French culture which 
is a quantity unmatched and_ un- 
attained by any other nationality. It is 
the element which shows itself in such 
institutions as the Academic Francaise, 
in the art of polished and perfected 
forms of speech, in the critiques of Saint- 
Beuve, etc., etc. Mr. Clement is an ad- 
mirable example of what may rightly be 
called the superiority of the genuine 
French culture, and that means a perfec- 
tion which is exquisite. It was impos- 
sible to hear Mr. Clement and not realize 
that there was present much that is a 
blank impossibility for most singers. We 
find all too little gentility and “blue- 
blooded” art among artists and when we 
have an opportunity to witness what it 
effects as with Mr. Clement, we realize 
that it “shows.” Reflective comparison 
made Caruso,—and some others seem 
‘awfully common.” 


The Cecilia Society with the entire 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will give 
the Passion Music (according to St. 
Matthew), on Good Friday, April four- 
teenth. The recent concerts by this so- 
ciety show a great improvement under 
Mr. Fiedler’s direction. 


The Russian Dancers, Anna Pavlowa 
and Mikail Mordkin will apear at the 
Boston Opera House on Friday, March 
seventeenth. They will then sail for 
England where they are commanded to 
dance at the Coronation Ceremonies. 
The art of these two dancers is won- 
drous and beautiful and unique, inas- 
much as America‘does not understand 
and appreciate the dance as does Russia. 

For the appearance of these artists and 
for the appearance of Mr. Clement in 
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Manon, much credit is due the Boston 
Opera management. 





“The Intimate Life of Alexander 
Hamilton,” by Allen McLane Hamilton, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), 
is one of the most interesting works 
concerning this man that has ever ap- 
peared. It is not only a work of un- 
usual interest because of the romantic 
personality of this founder of the Re- 
public, but because of the graphic ac- 
count of the social and political life and 
atmosphere of the New York of Hamil- 
ton’s day. He figures as writer and 
orator, as soldier and lawyer and in 
private life as lover and husband. Dr. 
Hamilton shows the infinite tenderness 
and deep sensitiveness and vivid imagi- 
nation which he derived from the 
French blood in his veins and the obstin- 
ate pertinacity and aggressive force 
which came from the Scotch side of 
his nature. 

The volume is based chiefly upon orig- 
inal family letters and other documents, 
many of which were never before pub- 
lished. The concluding chapters of this 
“intimate life,” dealing especially with 
Hamilton and Burr, and the duel are 
singularly interesting. It is possible that 
the material of the letters and documents 
may lead many to believe that Burr had 
more justification for forcing a meeting 
upon Hamilton than has been hitherto 
believed. Dr. Hamilton makes especial 
note of Burrs brilliancy of mind and 
magnetic personality, but also has no 
doubt of Burr’s lack of honesty and prin- 
ciple. The account of this famous per- 
sonal controversy is interesting because 
of the freshness of treatment which it 
has received at the author’s hands and 
one cannot but be impressed by the just- 
ness of his exposition of Burr’s nature. 

An especially noteworthy feature of 
the treatment is that it more than ful- 
fills the promise of the title, for the 
author brings us really close to the at- 
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mosphere of the times and of the inci- 
dents related. 

The illustrations comprise portraits, 
views, facsimiles, all of which have ex- 
ceptional personal interest. The work 
is in every way one of the most inter- 
esting volumes of recent publication and 
by all means the most illuminating work 
upon this interesting and important 
historical character which exists. 

The book is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS 


The seventh series of Shelburne Es- 
says by Paul Elmer More have recently 
been published. These critical essays 
are among the best things in American 
literature. Here is an instance of gen- 
uine criticism. The breadth of his vis- 
ion, sanity of his philosopy and excellent 
style make these essays compete for a 
place with the best of the world’s artists 
at genuine criticism. Mr. More’s equip- 
ment has a triple significance. His tyle 
and philosophy is the product of thor- 
ough association with classical, oriental 
and English literature and philosophy. 

This series contains essays on Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Thomas Hood, Tennyson. 
William Morris, Louisa Shore, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Francis Thompson, The 
Socialism of G. Lowes Dickinson, The 
Pragmatism of William James, Criticism, 
Victorian Literature, The Philosophy of 
Change. 

The essay on “Criticism” is compre- 
hensive in its searching out of the func- 
tion of this art. It is an exposition of 
what criticism has done and also of its 
realer mission as a philosophic force. Mr. 
More is always cognizant of the psycho- 
logical forces which are casual and for- 
mative in the mind of a real critic. Be- 
cause he understands the philosophy of 
this disposition of mentality, he values 
and weighs the more keenly and accur- 
ately the exact function of each notable 
instance of criticism. Thus he sets a 
value upon Matthew Arnold, upon Oscar 
Wilde, upon Pater, upon Cicero, which 
is not mere deduction; but rather trans- 
cendental synthesis as well as analysis. 
“T am inclined to believe for instance 
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that the balancing spirit of Erasmus is 
really more at work among us today than 
that of the dogmatic reforming Luther ; 
that Cicero's philosophy, though they 
would gape to hear it said, 1s really 
more in the hearts of the men you will 
meet in the street than is the theology of 
St. Paul. This may be in part because 
the representatives of the critical spirit, 
by their very lack of warping originality 
and by their endeavor to separate the 
true from the false, the complete from 
the one-sided, stand with the great con- 
servative forces of human nature, hav- 
ing their fame certified by the things 
that endure amid all the betrayals of 
time and fashion.” 

He considers that criticism is in no 
wise inferior to so-called creative work; 
furthermore, he -recognizes it as, in a 
degree creative work. “Valuing is creat- 
ing,’ said Nietzsche; “to value is the 
treasure and jewel among all things 
valued.” ‘The critical spirit is thus akin 
to that force of design or final cause in 
the Aristotelian sense, which we are be- 
ginning once more to divine as the guid- 
ing principle, itself unchanged at work 
within the evolutionary changes of na- 
ture; and in so far as it becomes aware 
of this high office it introduces into our 
intellectual life an element outside of 
alteration and growth and decay, a prin- 
ciple to which time is the minister and 
not the master.” 

The style is lucid and clothed in that 
polish which,—’tis sad but true,—more 
often bespeaks the English than the 
American scholar. 

The book is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


A CHARMING BOOK OF POEMS 


The Poems of Sophie Jewett; edited ° 
by Louise R. Jewett. This volume was 
compiled by Miss Jewett’s literary ex- 
ecutors. It includes practically all of 
her work in this line, with the excep- 
tion of her translation of “The Pearl.” 
Among the longer pieces are “The Pil- 
grim,” which has previously appeared in 
book form; a translation of D’Annun- 
zio’s “The Daughter of Jorio,” and “The 
Dwarf’s Quest.” The volume is full of 
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beauties. Those who had the pleasure 
of even passing acquaintance with this 
beautiful, sympathetic nature. feel, 
throughout this memorial volume, the 
throb of a heart that was womanly an 
human, Her earnestness and courage 
were the inspiration even of those who 
knew her but passingly. Her scholarly 
attainment and untiring search for know- 
ing the most and best made her valuable 
as a guiding literary force. 

The volume is so full of gems that 
it is difficult to select. The following ts 
from one of the loveliest, “\When Beauty 
Dies” : 


“Yet, since I need nor touch, nor sight, 
Nor spoken word, however dear, 

To read your thought and will aright, 
To know your spirit, now and here, 
What has our fellowship to fear? 


Man’s age-long doubt assails in vain 
The truth that lightens in your eyes, 
Or your still courage, bred of pain: 
Beyond the wreck of worlds and skies, 
I shall seek these, when beauty dies.” 


and ““Even-Song”: 


“Come, O Love, while the far stars whit- 
en, 

Gathering, growing momently ; 

Thou, who art star of stars, to lighten 

One dim heart that waiteth thee. 


Speak, O Love, for the silence presses, 
Bowing my spirit like a fear; 

Thou, whose words are as caresses, 
Sweet, sole voice that I long to hear.” 


The book contains a portrait of Miss 
lewett, Biographical Introduction, The 
Pilgrim, Fourteen Sonnets, Five Ron- 
deaus, Twenty-two songs, Fifty-seven 
“Other Lyrics”, The Shepherd’s, The 
Dwarf’s Quest, The Daughter of Jorio 
(from the Italian of D’Annunzio). 

The book is published hy Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Company, New York. 
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t- U ad iat 
THE FINER GRAIN 


“The Finer Grain,’ by Henry James 
should head the list of recent fiction. A 
volume of rare insight into rare instan- 
ces, a penetration of the finer feelings of 
men and women is this book by a masier 
as to literary, artistic excellence. It is 
really a series of portraits which are 
as concerned with the motivating and tlie 
essence of the features of the sketch as 
with the facial likeness, for which a pub- 
lic exerts its chief curiosity. It is an in- 
stance of perception condensed, of in- 
sight that is as rare as it seems complex ; 
in reality it is as simple as it is accurate 
in its comprehension. 

These sketches are not at all examples 
of labored analysis written in inimitable 
style, but character studies which are 
touched with humor and _ illuminative 
brilliancy. Some of them are “The Vel- 
vet Glove,’ “Mora Montravers,”’ “A 
Round of Visits,” ‘““Crapy Cornelia,” and 
“The Bench of Desolation.” 

The book is published by 
Scribners Sons, New York. 


Charles 


ANOTHER SYSTEM BOOK 

“How to Systematize the Day's 
Work,” an invaluable hand-book for the 
desk-worker, as full of practical hints 
as an egg is of meat, is the compact and 
tasteful volume under the above title 
published by The System Company. It 
comes to hand in a ninth revised edition, 
carefully illustrated with explanatory) 
diagrams and illustrations. It is more 
than a preachment, it is a condensation 
of the experiences of hundreds and 
thousands of the most successful office 
executives in this busy land of ours. 

Where time is so intensely significant 
a word as in this Twentieth Century 
America of ours, such a book is worth 
of the most serious attention. No worker 
is so efficient but that he may find a 
new hint in its pages and to mauvy a 
young beginner it may prove to be a 
veritable corner stone of success. 
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Our April novel is from the pen of Jane Belfield, whose work 
is attracting increasing attention in publishing circles and is 
certain to gain a strong hold on public favor. The Philadelphia 
Record prints the following account of the young writer and her 
work: 

Jane Belfield, whose story, “The Woman Who Had No 
Needs,” appeared in a recent issue of Lippincott’s Magazine,” 
comes of an old Philadelphia family—an ancestor, one Captain 
Fowler, having served in the Revolution. 

Even before those school days when she was class poet, the 
young writer suffered from a severe case of scribbles—her first 
poem, “The Sorrows of Life,’ having been written at the age 
of 10. About this time she had access to the old and rare library 
of Charles N. Mann, and it seemed to this youthful omnivorous 
reader that nothing new remained to be said. “But, my child,” 
an old man assured her, “nothing has been said in just the way 
you would say it.” 

It seems appropriate that her first essay in letters should have 
been under the auspices of Lippincott’s Magazine, since her 
grandfather, Henry Grambo, was a member of that firm when 
it was “Lippincott, Grambo & Co.” 

“The Heart of Paprika,’ Jane Belfield’s first novelette, was 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine for July, 1906, having been 
originally intended for a book, but abridged with the aid of Mr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, the editor, to fit the space limit of the maga- 
sine. To quote from a current criticism. “ ‘The Heart of 
Paprika’ is an intimate revelation of a young girl’s heart. In 
rich emotionalism it reflects Jane Belfield’s own intense tem- 
perament and gay spirits while its engaging simplicity of style 
suggests another ‘Jane’ whose: tales hold readers of to-day even 
as they did those of her own times.” 

This novel was written in Cape May, where the author spends 
her summers, in the store room of a cottage where boards 
stretched across barrels and soap boxes formed an improvised 
studio secure from interruption. 

Short stories in several magazines followed, until Lippincott’s 
brought out a series of emotional monotones or little fables: 
“The Great Tangle,’ “From the Land of Ought” and “The 
Passing.” Michael Monahan also published three of these in 
The Papyrus. The author hopes to some day bring out a book 
of monotones on the order of Olive Schreiner’s “Dreams.” 
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NNE climbed the 
mountain and came 
out upon the edge of 
the ravine. The long 

auummmme «= dusty road curved like 

a horseshoe where she 

stood a moment watching the huge white 

car toiling up the opposite slope. Anne 
had noticed the automobile at the hotel 
that morning and experienced an insane 
desire to paint it some other color than 
white. There was no one in the car but 

a very young chauffeur who straightened 

himself nervously as the machine gained 

the summit and swept towards the curve. 

Suddenly the watcher perceived that 
the boy had lost control of the car. He 
seized the lever, but it would not grip— 
he clutched the brake—but the monster 
refused to obey and lurched from side to 
side in sickening proximity to the edge of 
the precipice. 

Anne strained forward—the boy’s 
nerve had deserted him—he tried to jump 
but the wheel grazed the edge, and the 
chauffeur collapsed helplessly in the seat. 

A moment—and the machine would 
turn the curve—then the down slope— 
and then! The boy grasped the bulb with 
both hands, and the monster’s warning 
toot echoed across the ravine! 

Anne glanced along the narrow wind- 
ing road, and with a sudden cry of alarm 








she had slipped off the rocks and was rac- 
ing down the mountain. A little further 
on—in the very path of the runaway—a 
man in riding togs was lying across the 
road. Not an instant too soon, the pant- 
ing woman pulled him aside. A cloud of 
dust—the smell of gasoline—the warning 
horn clanging up the ravine—and the car 
had rushed past, leaving Anne stunned 
and breathless—the man’s head upon her 
knees! 

She glanced around to find a spring— 
when she perceived that the stranger’s 
eyes were open and regarding her won- 
deringly. 

“You!” he murmured low. “You!” 

“T suppose,” his rescuer reflected, “that 
he is out of his head.” 

“Do you think,” she ventured aloud, 
“that you could manage to crawl to the 
shade yonder? Your horse has thrown 
you on the road; and—I can’t exactly 
carry you.” 

“T am perfectly comfortable, thank 
you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind sitting here—but the 
sun must be bad for your head. Don’t 
you feel any bruises or sprains anywhere? 
Your back isn’t broken—is it?’ The 
woman bent lower, anxiously scanning 
the upturned face. 

“No,” he answered gravely. “No bones 
are broken.” 

“And aren’t you cut anywhere? It 
seems as though there ought to be blood 
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matted in your hair or something”—she 
parted the thick brown locks—‘but there 
isn’t.” 

“No’—with the glint of a smile— 
“there isn’t.” 

“I could wet my handkerchief in the 
spring and lay it on your forehead,” the 
other continued anxiously, “there ought 
to be a spring near by, and’ that’s’ the 
proper+thing to. do—isn’t it?” 

“It may be—but—don’t bother. 
all right.” 

“Then’ ’—Anne indignantly shifted her 
knéts—“why don’t you get up.2” 

The thar’ reluctantly gathered -himself 
together, “I will tell you after a while. 
How did I happen to merit—or rather— 
to come into such good fortune?” He 
stood before her covered with dust, but 
seemingly none the worse for his mishap 
—a well built, vigorous man in middle 
life. 

“You happened to be thrown and 
knocked - senseless; and I—happened 
along.” - 

“It was good of you, Anne—to happen 
along. Shall we look for the shade now? 
I am a little dizzy’—as the woman 
hesitated at his-use of her ndmé—“do I 
trespass ?” 

“No”—she walked by his side—‘no—I 
have nothing to do this morning.” 

“My horse’ stumbled—-I - suppose my 
head struck the rock—but my machine 
will be along presently. It ought to be 
here now. Ah, there it comes—but from 
the opposite direction! I wonder what’s 
gone wrong?’—and slowly up the steep 
grade the white car came crawling shame- 
facedly back. 

“Oh” —unconsciously Anne drew a 
déep breath, “was it yours?” 

The car halted. Her companion henunl 
her to wait while he spoke to the chauf- 
feur who was looking forlornly dishevel- 
ed—“A new boy,” the stranger explained, 
“my man is ill. Usually I drive the car 
myself.” 

Suddenly as he turned away; Anne 
remembered. Yesterday on the mountain 
train toiling up to the hotel, she had been 
seated in front of two men, a part of 
whose conversation she could not avoid 
overhearing. 

“The race of Cleopatra is extinct,” this 
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one had remarked to the other, “men 
have assumed the monopoly of passion 
now-a-days. There are no longer women 
who know how to love.” And at his 
words, Anne had turned impulsively and 
flashed a look of indignation into the 
speaker’s eyes. 

There had been an instant’s silence— 
then the man had risen and bent over his 
companion. 

“Wally,” he had resumed in even tones 
that the lady of the indignant eyes might 
hear, “by the way, Wally, I’ve changed 
my mind.” 

“What about ?” 

“What I said just now 
women.” 

“Oh!. Rather sudden—isn’t. it, old 
man. Since when?” 

“Since this moment. 
smoke.” 

And this was the man—an¢- he had dis- 
covered her retreat! Anne felt herself 
slowly crimsoning with mortification. She 
was old enough to control her impulses. 
Yet even now she glanced up the rocks 
half resolved on flight—but the stranger 
had dismissed the chauffeur and was at 
her side. 

In silence she led the way up the rocky 
path until they came out upon a grassy 
knoll that sloped to meet Anne’s bun- 
galow. Her companion turned. 

“Shall we rest in the arbour a few mo- 
ments ?” 

The little summer-house built to look 
out upon the south mountain—showing 
distantly gray between the tall trees—was 
overgrown with vines, cut with initials. 
noisy with insects and fragrant with wild 
clematis that grew luxuriantly in these 
parts. A huge, smooth stone blocked the 
path, choked with weeds and thick under- 
brush winding down into the valley. 

“Tell me,” the stranger seated himself 
by her side, “are you married, Anne?” 

‘And the woman replied as though the 
question were the most natural in the 
world, “I was supposed to be—once.” 

“You are a widow?” 

“Yes—five years ago. My marriage is 
ancient history. I used to think I was 
born married but now—I have forgot- 
ten.” 

“Thank God! But it would have made 
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no difference. Let me tell you all about 
it, Anne. . You have just saved my life— 
and, don’t be startled, forgive my 
brusqueness; but—that life is yours— 
has been yours since yesterday. No,— 
wait—wait a moment’—as the woman 
rose to her feet in nervous haste—“you 
will have plenty of time to refuse me in 
the near tuture—Paul Andover at your 
service—Lord Andover, Isle of Wight, 
England. They have my credentials at 
the hotel. My family—one invalid uncle, 
my income—sixty thousand a year. I am 
torty-four years old. Will you marry 
me, Anne?” 

‘‘\No”—she returned shortly, again as 
though the question were the most 
natural under the circumstances—‘no—I 
will not.” 

“I didn’t suppose you would—yet.” 

“Is that why you offered?” The woman 
lifted her gray eyes wide once more with 
indignation. 

‘“ No—it is not.” 

“Your gratitude leads you far, Paul 
Andover, Isle of Wight, England—agea 
forty-four—one invalid uncle—sixty 
thousand a year!” 

“Thanks! How well you remember! 
No—this is not gratitude, Anne. Grati- 
tude does not matter now—gratitude is 
an anzmic sentiment in comparison!” 

“IT hope,” the woman murmured tense- 
ly, “you will not profane the only thing 
that does matter, by calling this—” 

“Love!”—the man bent forward— 
“Now you speak my language—now you 
will listen, Anne! You do remember— 
yesterday in the tramway? The moment 
your eyes flashed into mine, I thought, ‘I 
will have—her!’ Crude—isn’t it? Re- 
minds me of how a friend of mine chose 
his wife. You don’t care if I smoke? 
Thanks! Well, when my friend saw a 
line of girls taking their first communion, 
his eye caught a pair of blue ones peeping 
over a huge bouquet that almost hid her 
slim white veiled figure, ‘I will have— 
her, he thought and he did! And so, 
dear—I stayed on to find you. I inquired 
—I knew your house here—I know all 
about you that anyone knows—and more, 
for I know what no one else knows. 
Anne’”—the man rose and stood over her 
—T have lived at high pressure—there 
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is nothing that I have not touched—and 
yet I have never outgrown the vision. 
My life has been a search for the woman. 
There is nothing that I have cared for 
tremendously but to find the woman! 
And there is nothing now I have found 
her, that can turn me back. I will make 
you love me and then—it shall be as you 
decree. If you want me to be good, I 
will be good with you and if you want me 
to be bad, I will be bad with you—but it 
must be with you, Anne! For you are 
my very mate!” 

“Don’t talk to me that way—don’t talk 
to me that way !”—she caught at the vine 
—‘for I have come here to escape just 
that very thing! I have come here to let 
him escape—because—because—in thai 
same way—I love—a man!” 

“Ah—I might have known, I might 
have known! The look in the eyes! The 
fruit does not remain so long unripened ! 
Well—it is fate, Anne, my fate—and—I 
accept it with the faith that can remove 
mountains, or tunnel through them.” He 
leaned against the wooden lattice, “Why 
then is the man not here—not with you?” 

The woman trembled from. head to 
foot, “He does not love me.” 

“For which mercy — again — thank 
God! Well then,”—her companion held 
out his hand—“it appears, we are in the 
same boat, you and I. Come, Anne, let’s 
pull out together! Invite me to luncheon 
—as the king puts it—that’s a good girl, 
do !” 


II. 


“Tt is the thirteenth of June, Paul.” 

“Well, Anne—is there anything epoch 
making about the thirteenth of June?” 
A fortnight later, the two were alone in 
Anne’s tower. 

“Yes, it is—his birthday.” 

“Then couldn’t you permit the name of 
your fair unknown to dawn upon me? 
It is rather bourgeois to continually 
designate the gentleman as ‘he’—like the 
wife of a respectable commoner.” 

“Well then, his name is John.” 

“Just heaven! How could such a 
commonplace name ever have been be- 
stowed upon this most extraordinary in- 
dividual? Couldn’t you make it ‘Jona- 
than’—or even—‘Jonadab’ ?” 
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“Oh, his name is one of the many 
things about John which do not fit.” 

“Well since it is his royal birthday, I 
suppose you wish you were with Jonadab, 
Anne. It is tremendously good of you 
not to be. I couldn’t have resisted the 
opportunity myself.” 

“I wish I could send him the mountain 
wild flowers or a mass of yellow roses 
from Jane’s garden,” she sighed wistful- 
ly, “I have always wanted John to see 
those roses, Paul. Ah, things have been 
so different with you—you can’t possibly 
understand what beautiful surroundings 
mean to a man who has been handicapped 
by their absence from the very beginning. 
His parents took John from school at 
thirteen and put him to selling chignons! 
Fancy! A sensitive boy like that who 
ought to have been sheltered from all 
roughness—actually standing behind a 
counter and selling ladies’ hair goods— 
stealing away when he could be alone to 
write poetry. Ugh! It fairly makes me 
sick! The poor child boarded with his 
employer—his parents lived in a New 
England village—and John was obliged to 
tend heater fires and do chores after 
hours. Many a time he cried himself to 
sleep. It must have been’”—she ended 
fiercely—‘“it was damnable.” 

“It was,” Paul lazily stretched himself 
on the circular divan, idly watching the 
gold fish. “Go on, mademoiselle Anne. 
This is—the thirteenth of June.” 

Anne sighed, “Oh, I remembered every 
anniversary with John — from St. 
Patrick’s Day up. Once to celebrate, I 
took the green wings out of my spring hat 
and fastened them to the shoulders of a 
wax cherub in an automobile filled with 
green candy. He keeps it now on his 
dressing table. John enjoys surprises 
like a child. Last Christmas I filled a 
stocking for him with all the odds and 
ends I could find. And when his birth- 
day comes! Oh, Paul—Christmas is only 
Christmas—but the thirteenth of June is 
John’s birthday! Then I send him every- 
— I can think of that might please 

im.” 

Paul glanced up from regarding the 
gold fish, “Yes?” — encouragingly — 
“Ves ag 

“I love flowers myself—but not as 
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John loves them—to him they really live 
They suggest strange scenes weird and 
beautiful. He said the woody smell of 
violets made him see visions. I asked 
once, ‘What do you see, John?’ And he 
told me, ‘I see snow and violets pushing 
up through the snow and little men and 
women running about and hiding!’ An- 
other man—a plain common man like you 
would have seen far different visions, 
Paul.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle Anne. My visions 
—if I had any, would be of a plain com- 
mon woman like you.” 

“Oh, but—you see, Paul—it is this 
way. I have no charm for John as a 
woman—but as a comrade—yes, So | 
mark the seasons of the year from the 
time of daffodils. 1 will not let him miss 
the fragrant lilacs nor the opening blos- 
soms. He loves the Spring because he 
says it is the time of promise. I asked 
him once, ‘Promise of what, John? What 
does the Spring promise that ever comes 
to pass?” 

“And he answered?” 

“He answered, ‘The summer is the ful- 
filment to me.’ ” 

“But you love the winter, Anne.” 

“T love the life of winter, yes—storms 
—the bracing atmosphere of accom- 
plishment, Indeed I go to pieces in hot 
weather. But now I have come to think 
of everything—to do everything—in rela- 
tion to John. If the day is beautiful | 
want him to enjoy it. When it rains, ] 
think—the rain falls between us! When 
I see anything he likes I am obliged to 
get it for him. Indeed I warn you, Paul 
—if you ever give me anything I think 
he would like—I will send it directly to 
John. I couldn’t keep it.” 

“Beautiful! Go on, dear girl.” 

“Oh, Paul—it is good of you to listen.” 

“Yes—I think it is. Goon. You were 
saying—? Remember this is the thir- 
teenth of June.” 

“And I am here—and he is there! Yet 
if I said this to John, he would answer, 
‘If only you were not so material!’ 
Paul—” desperately—‘‘do I seem to you 
anything like a disembodied spirit?” 

The man raised himself on his elbow. 
“No,” he solemnly addressed the gold 
fish, “no—you do not.” 
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“Then why,” the woman demanded 
passionately, “should | be expected to act 
like one? Of course 1 want to be with 
John.” 

“Of course. Do you’ remember, 
mademoiselle Anne—how I told you 
once, ‘Everything follows the flag’? You 
are simply a natural woman—the most 
natural that it has even been my royal 
privilege to know—yet so rare is the 
reversion to first principles—you are also 
the most unusual. Tell me more, dear 
girl, about this man and his ideas.” 

“Although John is so mild,” she 
ignored the rest of Paul’s speech, “he 
feels everything—intensely. Once he 
wrote to me from the village where he 
was born: ‘I am sitting by an open win- 
dow and the smell of wild roses comes to 
my nostrils—their sweetness driving me 
almost mad because I cannot get enougli 
of it!’ Why, John told me when he sold 
the chignons, he used to stop to look in 
the florists’ windows; and at chrysan- 
themum time—there was something 
about the form of the flowers that made 
him long to possess them. And so, it 
seems to me, that he must be capable of 
—other things.” 

“Other longing—such as you would 
inspire ?” 

*Well—‘‘Anne hesitated but her com- 
panion continued to diligently regard the 
gold fish—“wouldn’t you think so, Paul ?” 

“IT would,” he responded with deliberate 
slowness, “think so.” 

Anne sighed—her surroundings for- 
gotten. When she spoke again, her hands 
were loosely clasped about her knees, her 
eyes gazed over Paul’s head towards the 
sweep of brilliant sky which the radiant 
mountain sunset was fast turning crim- 
son. 

“I wish John could see that sunset, 
Paul. He adores red. American beau- 
ties are his favorite flowers. They pos- 
sess all the qualities John has not. They 
are warm and red and pulsate with life. 
They stimulate him—and so—” 

“You send them to him.” 

“Yes—lI try to give him what he does 
want. His affections have spread out like 
a broad river. He will never care in- 
tensely far any one person. John said he 
couldn’t hate anybody very much now 


nor love anybody supremely.” 

‘Didn't he ever?” 

“Supremely? No—he never did.” 
She paused again; and the man knowing 
that Anne was unconscious of his 
presence, watched her—as the woman 
would have given untold possession to 
have been watched by—the other man, 

“Didn't any one else ever inspire you 
with this insane devotion?’ he ventured 
at last. 

‘‘No—John alone made my life endur- 
able. He helped me through that dread- 
ful time when I was married. He listened 
—he was endlessly patient—he under- 
stood—he encouraged me to endure— 
kept me at my post, fed my courage, 
stimulated my belief in myself—make it 
possible indeed for me to go on! Then 
| am an artist too. I paint, Some day I 
will show you. Through John I found 
myself—recovered my poise. He turned 
my emotional despair into a channel for 
the work that I can do. But for this 
man, I surely should have gone under!” 

“Lucky devil! Why didn’t I happen 
along—why didn’t 1? So you made love 
to him, Anne?” 

“Oh yes—I made love to him.” 

“Heavenly powers! What 
want the man to do, dear?” 

“T wanted him to love me. That’s all— 
I always wanted just that—for John to 
love me.” 

“And then?” 

“There wasn’t to be any ‘then.’ 
was just to go on loving me.” 

“In spirit and in truth’! After all 
you are still a maiden, Anne. You have 
never known absolute abandonment—so 
you don’t know what you are talking 
about. Well, mademoiselle Anne—how 
did it end?” 

“End, Paul—end? What are you say- 
ing? There is not—there never is to be 
any end.” 

“But where—in what stage 
game—how are things now?” 

“He’s there—and I’m here,” she sighed. 

“You darling! Can I come an inch 
nearer? Anne—will you marry me?” 

“Paul! Paul! Don’t you understand? 
I can’t marry any man but that man; and 
he doesn’t want me.” 

“And still—?” 
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“And still—don’t you see, it is this way, 
Paul? I want him—want him—want 
him!” 

A long silence—butterflies, yellow and 
white flitted through the open lattice— 
the wild vines sent up their fragrance to 
the two in the tower. Anne _ turned 
miserable eyes to her companion. 

“TI believe,” she murmured, “‘that I love 
that man the way men love women. It is 
incredible—horrible! I read somewhere, 
“‘Woman’s love is for the man to desire 
her, rarely for the man himself.’ But 
mine for him includes all kinds of loving. 
I feel like his child and his mother—his 
chum and his wife, oh I am his wife! It 
goes without saying that I want him to 
love me—but whether he loves me or not, 
I want the man himself—to be near him 
—to hold him near!” 

“For God’s sake, Anne—why don’t you 
kidnap him and carry him off? IJ'd 
chloroform that man—I would!” 

“Lots of good that would do you,” she 
returned with a sudden grin of apprecia- 
tion, “as soon as he came to his senses, 
John would look at me reproachfully as 
he does when I torment him—e.rtra—and 
then I’d just have to let him go!” 

“But I wouldn’t let him come to,” the 
other persisted solemnly, “I’d keep the 
sponge at hand.” 

“Paul, you are an unspeakable idiot !” 

“T am—and another week of this will 
douse my last gleam. I am not John. I 
represent the ‘mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,’ dear girl, with which we are com- 
manded to make unto ourselves, friends. 
Tell me more, Anne. Finish me quickly. 
Be merciful, dear, and tell me the rest 
about this abnormal creation.” 

“Why is he abnormal, Paul? A man 
is not obliged to respond to every woman 
who loves him.” 

“No—but if he does not respond, a 
normal man does not remain in the zone 
of vibration, You were intimate friends 
with this man—perhaps his best friend— 
there was nothing unspoken between you 
—you are an unusually attractive woman 
—he must be a magnetic man. In the 
language of the poet, ‘If not—w/hy not’? 

A man does not keep his emotions docked 
in separate cubby holes. As they say in a 
certain comic opera, ‘Everything follows 
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the flag’! Mentality being his strong 
point—you appeal to that—why doesn't 
his heart follow suit?” 

‘I’m not going to talk to you any more 
about him, Paul.” 


“Oh, yes you are! You know you are 


just yearning to talk about him, Unless 
—will you marry me, Anne? 
“Paul — that’s three times to-day. 


Stupid! Don’t you understand I should 
always be wishing you were that other 
man? You might think I never had been 
married! I like you—oh, tremendously 
well—but not enough to take you for a 
steady diet—not enough to ‘Forsaking all 
others cleave ye only unto him so long as 
ye both shall live!’ Oh, that is horrible! 
It gives me green convulsions just to 
thinkofit!’’ she shivered, closing her eyes. 

“But, my dear girl—you don’t know 
how accommodating I am. I could even 
cease to live, if that were necessary for 
your happiness. But tell me now—would 
it be so horrible to promise even that— 
if it were—this other man?” 

“Not for me, oh no—it would be almost 
unthinkable bliss! But for him—he said 
marriage would be a nightmare! And | 
—sympathize.” 

“So you’ve discussed that subject also 
—the—ah—possibility? Is there any- 
thing you two have not talked about?” 

“No,” Anne rejoined thoughtfully, 
“there is not. But he says marriage is 
not possible for him.” 

“But it may be. You say he’s a poet. 
Is the man well provided for?” 

“No—he is not.” She sighed, looking 
sadly towards the distant mountain lines, 
blue gray against the sky. 

“Ah, there, I might come in! Are you, 
Anne—well provided for? ‘You seem to 
be?” 

“T have just what will enable me to live 
for some years as you see me now, and I 
have a number of dependent relatives, in- 
cluding an invalid sister of the man | 
married, I’m doing it,” she smiled at him 
across the piled up cushions—“I’m eating 
my pie—all at once.” 

“And to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, I am Japanese—To-morrow is 
with the gods.’ We'll see what happens 
next. I have learned from John to look 


forward. 

















He said this life was only the vestibule 
to the temple of existence. I asked him 
how he knew it was not the inner court 
or even the end. And he said, ‘Any man 
who has ever spent five minutes truly 
alone with himself—knows.’ ” 

“That was a good answer, Anne.” 

“Yes—all John’s answers are good. 
But I told him that since so much depend- 
ed upon a little chance and since life is 
such a tragedy for most—perhaps, after 
all, this phase does not amount to any- 
thing and nothing matters that happens 
to us here.” 

“And what did John answer?” 

“That this life is of tremendous im- 
portance because we do know from our 
own observation and experience that it is 
at least a formative phase. Paul—?” 

“Vea” 

The woman’s eyes met the look of un- 
bounded devotion in the dark eyes fixed 
upon her—wavered—turned to his again 
—and for an instant their gray depths 
mirrored his look. “It is good of you— 
why do you listen, Paul ?” 

“Purely selfish motive—most dear one. 
I want you to get rid of it all.” 

“But I never can get rid of it all. John 
has sharpened my perceptions. I always 
was sensitive to the inner side but since I 
have known him, I seem to live on the 
verge. He is in my very veins.” 

Her companion quoted gravely, 


“Last year green things were greener, 
The blue sky bluer, brambles fewer.” 


“Ts it that way, Anne?” 

“Yes—yes—it is just that way, Paul. 
How did you know?” 

“T have known, sweetheart—for just a 
fortnight. Look out from your tower, 
dear girl, What a sunset, Anne! You 
can see spires and turrets in the clouds— 
yes and watch the river flowing down to 
Camelot. Anne, night is coming—the 
wonderful mountain night when your 
beloved stars hover nearer in the bending 
sky. Will you let me stay and watch the 
stars with you? Anne—Anne! Will you 
marry me to-night ?” 

“Paul”—the woman’s voice quivered 
with suppressed passion—“I never look 
out into the night—I dare not—it seems 
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to hold all I long for—to hold but never 
to yield it to me! I dare not face the 
night—wwithout him, Paul!” 


III. 


“And the great king saw the nymph’s 
daughter in the place of prayers?” 

“Yes, dear Jane.” They were in Jane’s 
garden, speaking of the plaintive story of 
Sakuntala, told in music. Anne took the 
girl’s restless hands between her own. 
Jane dwelt alone in the old, gray man- 
sion on the outskirts of the mountain 
town, with no friend to visit her save 
Anne, who had discovered the pale, 
fragile lady of the decayed garden, wait- 
ing every morning by the stone posts for 
the one mail carrier the village boasted. 

Time had lightly touched the blue- 
veined brow, the great, gray eyes, the 
aureole of yellow hair that Jane wore in 
childish fashion in two long braids. Her 
wide eyes traveled over the little, open 
court by the fountain, choked now with 
weeds but once beautiful with marble 
dolphins. 

“Was it a place like this, Anne, where 
the Indian princess learned to pray?” 

“Tt might have been.” 

“T think it was a place like this, Anne,” 
the other laid one delicate hand on the 
ruined sundial. “There have been pray- 
ers here, Anne—?” 

“Jane?” 

“Why did not the king know his wife 
afterwards—if he had loved her once?” 

“It is just a fairy tale, Jane dear. A 
mighty priest robbed the king of memory, 
because the nymph Sakuntala had forgot- 
ten to pay this priest tribute. The king 
who loved her, gave the maid a marriage 
ring; but she lost it while bathing in the 
sacred river. It is not an especially new 
story, dear. There was Seigfried who 
forget Brunhilde—men all the world over 
who forget.” 

“But if they could not remember 
Anne?” 

“More fairy tales—dear—they can re- 
member.” : 

“But, see—I have lost something, Anne 
Perhaps if I could find it, Ralph might re- 
member. 

Anne dropped her eyes, fearful of in- 
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Her 
companion had never spoken of “Ralph” 


truding upon the other’s secret. 


to her. Also she was aware that the 
strange lady of the ancient garden was 
considered half-witted by the village folk. 

“Anne,” Jane persisted, “would he? 
Would Ralph remember ?” 

“If you found the ring,” her friend 
answered slowly to humor her fantasy, 
“and if you had been his wife, the man 
would remember.” 

“But, Anne, since I have lost the ring, 
I can only wonder—I can never know. I 
am only Jane, the Fool,” she paused 
breathlessly and wrung her beautiful long 
hands, always so eloquent of her, “Anne 
—Anne—where is the ring?” Jane flitted 
around the crumbling fountain, despair- 
ingly parted the tangled vines and peered 


beneath the hanging. mosses. “Anne— 
Anne! Where is the ring?” 
Her friend watched in sorrowful 


silence ; but the girl flung her arms around 
the marble Atalanta, poised as for flight 
between the green. “You know!” she 
cried. “You were here then—you saw 
me lose the ring. Where is it now? I 
have searched ever since he went away, 
and yet I cannot find it. Where is the 
king’s ring?” She waited, intently listen- 
ing. “Anne!” Jane swayed forward, her 
finger on her lip. “He is coming!”— 
and in Wally’s clear voice, the plaintive 
eastern music floated over the curves of 
the boxlined labyrinth. 

“Good morning, Sakuntala. Good 
morning, Madame la princesse Anne!” 

Anne rose, vaguely annoyed at the in- 
terruption; but Wally was Paul’s friend 
of the mountain tramway, and especially 
welcomed by Jane. 

“Good morning, Walter. 
that you come alone?” 

“May I be forgiven? I am the unfor- 
tunate bearer of evil tidings. Will the 
princess slay me in her wrath?” 

“Paul?” Anne rose in quick alarm. 

“Oh, Paul is all right; but he was 
telegraphed for, barely in time to catch 
the only train to-day. His sole remaining 
relative, an old uncle, is dying. He bade 
me tell the princess he would be gone 
three days at most. I do not presume to 
offer myself as a substitute—but—I shall 
endeavor to be as inoffensive as my 


How is it 
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nature permits. By way of suggestion, 
shall we three ride this morning?” 

“Jane will not leave her garden.” 

“Yes—she will. Jane!” 

Jane glanced timidly at Anne—ere her 
eyes rested on Wally with the look of in- 
tense confidence that she reserved for 
him alone. In fact, to Anne’s wonder- 
ment, the friendship of Wally for this 
strange, unearthly girl whom he declared 
to be—not half-witted, but one and a half 
witted, antedated her own acquaintance 
with either. Sometimes she suspected 
that Jane was the sole reason of Walter’s 
visit to the village. 

“Jane,” he began gently, “shall we 
three go together for a ride across the 
mountains? I want you to see the beau- 
tiful world outside your garden. Anne 
wants to go and so do I.” 

“But, you know I have never left the 
garden—and why, Ralph? Why do you 
want to go?” 

“Perhaps’”—with sudden inspiration— 
“to find the ring.” 

“Ves, I will go—I will go with you, 
Ralph!” Jane vanished in the direction of 
the house. 

“T think,” Anne began shortly, “that 
you are cruel to her.” 

“How cruel, my princess ?” 

“To use Jane’s affliction to further 
your own wish. She really believes there 
is a ring.” 

“Well then—to her—there is. Jane will 
never be disillusioned. Her ideals remain 
mercifully unchanged. You are un- 
reasonable, princess. Would I not rather 
go off alone with you, Anne?” 

“No. Why should you?” 

“Because you are you—and I am I. 
Therefore it is my pleasure to be alone 
with you, now that I am not trespassing 
upon Paul’s privilege. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you, Anne—that as a com- 
panion for ghosts, I cannot be said to be a 
howling success ?” 

“Oh, Walter!” 

“Make it ‘Wally.’ ” 

“‘Wally’ then”—she smiled—“how 
can you call Jane a ghost?” 

“Jane and her ghosts—if that please 
you better. I hope that she won’t hurry 
back. Oh, Madame la princesse Anne— 
I hope Jane will forget to come back 
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altogether! This is delicious.” 

Wally stretched himself at Anne’s feet 
in boyish content and glanced laughingly 
into her grave eyes. She could not resist 
the contagion of his good humor. 

“You great boy!”—suddenly remorse- 
ful for her late suspicions—‘“Little 
brother, how much do you love Paul?” 

Wally sobered instantly—then his 
gayety flashing out again, “Big sister! 
How much do you ?” 

“Impudent! Wally, what makes you 
so lazy?” 

“Oh, I’m not obliged to be anything 
else—and so, I drift—I don’t hurt any- 
body and if I get in a scrape now and 
then by way of variety, Paul pulls me 
out.” 

“Have you ever considered that he 
may not particularly enjoy the tug?” 

“T have—yes—oh, I know at times I’ve 
been a beastly nightmare to Paul—but— 
may I inflict a bit of autobiography upon 
you, princess?” 

“Yes—as Paul always says to me—go 
on. I ought to profit by it, he is such an 
adept in the gentle art of listening.” 

“Well, then—quite early in life— 
things were so—if the princess will par- 
don her slave—‘rotten’ at home—TI took 
my holidays in the form of an occasional 
spree.” 

“Andso you formed the ‘spree habit.’ ?” 

“Well—maybe I did—but really, prin- 
cess—they’ve been very rare of late!” 

“Oh, little brother! You don’t appre- 
ciate Paul, and how he longs to have you 
pull yourself together !” 

“Am I to have an overdose of Paul 
this morning, Anne? He has the gift of 
tongues—he can speak for himself; hut 
I want to put in a word at court fer 
Wally. I know you think unheard of 
things about me. Well then—it is not 
true, madame la princesse. I have been 
in my time also afflicted with a friendship 
that was an incubus—a sort of necessary 
evil—but I am not what you suspect— 
truly I am not, Anne.” 

“What are you saying, Ralph?” 

Anne half won by his evident sincerity, 
glanced in quick surprise, where Jane 
wrapped in a cloak of fashion long de- 
parted, bent over the engrossed man. 
But Wally, disregarding the interruption, 
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repeated steadily, 

“I may not have another opportunity 
—so listen, my princess. Do you under- 
stand, Anne? I am not.” 

What is he saying, Anne—what is he 
saying—that he is not the king? What 
are you saying, Ralph?” 

Jane crouched in a little quivering heap 
by the stone basin and tremblingly drew 
the hood of her cloak over her face; but 
Anne gathered the slim figure in her arms 
and crooned over her, hushing her wild 
sobs. 

“He would not say he was not the king, 
Anne—if I could find the ring! You said 
he would know me again if I could find 
the ring!” 

Wally rose, “Shall I go, Anne?” 

“Yes”—sternly. 

“But you shall not think this means 
anything but an old distorted memory. I 
am confused with one of Jane’s ghosts. I 
am not that man, Anne—I am not.” 

Jane shivered—rocking from side to 
side in Anne’s arms. 

“Tf I could find the ring!”—she 
moaned—“TIf I could find the ring!” 

“Tt does not matter what you are not,” 
Anne lifted reproachfully indignant eyes 
to the man at her side, “but you are—a 
brute! Will you go?” 

“As far as the gate. Jane does not 
want me to go altogether. Oh come, my 
princess—gather her up and let’s try a 
change of scene!” 

But Wally and the white car waited 
in vain by the twin stone posts. Towards 
evening, Anne slipped home through the 
side gate in the shrubbery, and Jane went 
with her. 

A telegram from Paul awaited her at 
the villa: 

“The thirteenth of June is past,” she 
read, “Mademoiselle Anne,—will you 
marry me?” 


IV. 


In the morning Jane was delirious. 
By nightfall they had telegraphed for a 
nurse. Many days passed and the sick 
girl, hovering on the border line, seemed 
destined never to return to her garden for 
which she incessantly called. Some sud- 
den shock—according to the doctor from 
the hotel, had precipitated an attack of 
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brain fever. Jane’s frail strength seemed 
to be going out in flame. 

Wally, anxious and remorseful, was 
unwearied in his attendance at the villa. 
Each morning, he brought to Anne her 
letter from Paul. For Paul’s relative, 
likewise lingering upon the border, de- 
manded his constant attendance; and 
Anne would not allow Paul to be in- 
formed of Jane’s illness. 

“His duty is there,” she answered 
Wally’s protests as they sat at breakfast 
during the second week of Jane’s illness. 
“His uncle has no one else—Paul seems 
to stand between the old man and the 
shadow. Besides he cannot help Jane.” 

“He can help you—and he would want 
to know,” the man objected insistently. 

‘“‘No—he cannot help me.” Anne limp 
and wan in the morning light, yet re- 
tained her air of reserve strength, “I 
must help myself—and her.” 

“But I know Paul. He will say I let 
you kill yourself, Anne—I shall telegraph 
this morning for a night nurse.” 

“Yes—for when the crisis is past, Jane 
will want only me—and the other one 
who never comes. I must not fail her 
as he has done.” 

“Anne—Anne—let me tell you about 
that other man—I am the only one who 
knows and I may speak—now. If Jane 
does not live, she will have Ralph!” 
Wally drew a step nearer gazing earn- 
estly into Anne’s white face. “Let me 
tell you now, Anne!” 

“No—Walter—no, no! I will not hear 
her story from you—I will not. She 
moans it over and over again. Some 
women are all heart—Jane is all heart. 
The man told her that, Wally. Last 
night”—Anne’s hands nervously toyed 
with the heavy sash of her kimono—“last 
night Jane wept till I thought she would 
dissolve like Undine in tears! And over 
and over—she whispered as I bent to 
hear—‘Jane, you are all heart—Jane, you 
are a fool!’ Wally—no one but a man 
could have said that!” 

“Anne—dearest Anne”—he bent over 
the unheeding woman—“Madame la 
princesse Anne!” 

“No one but a man,” she repeated 
fiercely as her eyes met his above the 
empty tea-cups, “and it is true—yes— 


true! Weare fools, we all-heart women! 
For when we give that, we have nothing 
left.” 

Wally gulped, “Here is Paul’s letter, 
my princess. Why, big sister”—reproach- 
fully—“you haven’t opened yesterday’s.” 

Anne’s absent gaze rested on the little 
pile at her plate. Idly she lifted the en- 
velope on top in Paul’s handwriting, 
dropped it and impetuously seized the 
one beneath. 

“When did this come?”—with breath- 
less eagerness—“this morning ?” 

Scarce waiting for her companion’s 
nod, Anne stepped to the window seat 
and tore open the envelope. Four sides 
of paper, written in a stiff sprawling 
hand—so much Wally observed as he 
waited in the shadow. 

“One of you!” the woman remarked 
bitterly, and returned the paper into its 
envelope. “I am going up to Jane.” 

“You have forgotten Paul’s letter, 
Anne,” Wally persisted softly, “and the 
doctor said you must go out to-day if 
only for a little while. Paul writes to me 
asking whether I am a faithful guardian. 
You won’t let me be. Come, big sister— 
come for a walk—just to the post office!” 

“Well—yes, perhaps I will—to the post 
office—” she hesitated—“I want to 
answer this letter. Oh, you’ve done your 
duty by me, Wally! I won’t let Paul 
blame you—and after all, you’re not 
altogether responsible for Jane’s illness. 
I’m unreasonable this morning and— 
horribly tired.” The man glanced at the 
letter in her hand—‘Yes—I know—you 
think it’s this letter that has unstrung me 
—well, perhaps it is—but, little brother 
—the letter was written by one of you— 
and when he threw down his pen, he 
breathed a long sigh of relief, thinking — 
‘There! I’ve done my duty by her!’ And 
his letter shows it! Why—the letter is 
so purely impersonal, I might read it 
aloud from thé very roof of the hotel! 
Oh, you needn’t think anything in the 
letter troubles me—it is—what is not 
there!” 

“You are tired, big sister—but if”— 
the man suggested deprecatingly,—“you 
would read Paul’s letter, you would find 
something different, princess.” 

Anne turned at the foot of the stair, 
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“Yes, little brother, it is true—I should 
find something different—but suppose— 
just suppose that I want to find that 
something here?’ She impatiently tapped 
the letter she held. 

Wally closed his eyes a moment, “Anne 
—big sister—this life is a most infernal 
mess! Why, in the name of God, can’t 
two people come together who both feel 
the same way? I wonder—is it ever so— 
do two people ever love with an equal, 
overpowering, mighty love—do they, 
Anne?” 

The woman collapsed upon the lowest 
step and hid her face in her hands. 
When she glanced up again, Wally stood 
regarding her—a vast understanding in 
his eyes. 

“Do they?” he repeated gently. 
they, my princess?” 

“Oh—little brother—I am not just 
born into the world—yet I have never 
seen this wonder—if they do! Perhaps, 
that is why so few geniuses are born! 
Perhaps, oh Wally, Wally—we don’t look 
for the perfect man or perfect woman— 
we, who have lived! It is all a question of 
temperament—it is all a question of 
whose faults fit in best with one’s own!” 

“Yes—one thanks God for the chance 
—to accommodate himself to the other— 
faults and all!” 

“Yes—Wally.” 

“Thank you—Anne. Will you read 
Paul’s letter now?’—with gentle in- 
sistence. 

She thrust the other envelope into the 
bosom of her loose gown—held it there 
for one unconscious moment-—-then took 
Paul’s daily greeting from the hand of 
his friend. 

Wally stood away from the sunlight 
and watched her as she read. A quick 
smile lightened her sad eyes and leapt, by 
her unseen, to the adoring eyes in the 
detached shadow. 

The woman glanced up from the paper 
and regarded the silent man—still un- 
seeingly. 

“Wally—I have to laugh, little brother. 
It is all so funny! Paul’s letters each end 
the same way. He hasn’t missed a single 
day, since I’ve known him.” 

“To ask you to marry him? Yes, I 
know how Paul would carry along the 
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thing that means the most to him’”—and 
Wally hummed lightly to a merry 
nursery tune—‘Jane loves Ralph—Paul 
loves Anne—Anne loves a shadow—I 
love—thou lovest—he loves! Yes, it is 
all—so funny!” 

“Whistle for me, Wally—do! Whistle 
the lament of Sakuntala!” 

“Come out on the porch then, big sister 
—and I'll sing so softly, Jane will not 
hear. Come out and we'll celebrate, my 
princess! Jane is not going to die. Paul 
will be back very soon. What shall we 
three be doing this time next year? Yes 
—it is all—so funny!” 


V. 


“The doctor says if she could sleep, 
Wally—naturally—I have an_ idea 
would it be safe to try? Now and then 
Jane struggles to lift herself in bed, and 
she listens, Wally—oh, so hard! Is it 
for the music in her garden? Just now 
she whispered to me, ‘Do you hear the 
eastern princess—do you hear her— 
anywhere?’ Wally—shall we try?” 

The man bent before the anxious face, 
“Madame la princesse—I will sing in the 
passage. Open her door, big sister.” 

Anne obeyed, then knelt by the bedside 
—and softly through the half open door 
—Sakuntala and her love lived again. 
At the first low note, Jane opened wide 
the pitiful eyes that filled the small face 
—so wasted now it seemed already of the 
world unseen, and feebly the sick girl 
turned her head towards the sounds she 
loved. Very slowly a smile crept about 
the pale mouth and very slowly the great 
eyes closed. 

The loud ticking of the clock and 
Wally’s voice penetrating through the 
quiet chamber! Sweetly, insistently the 
music called, then fell in soothing cadence 
—searching—feeling for Jane’s exhaust- 
ed sense. 

An hour passed—the invalid slept— 
Anne had not moved. 

Another hour—Wally sang his heart’s 
story wooingly from without the door— 
Anne crouched upon the floor—unknow- 
ing. Jane’s beautiful hair had been cut 
close, but upon the sleeper’s forehead 
beads of moisture gathered—her breath 
no longer came in flurried gasps. The 
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morning sun crept between the vines 
shading the lattice—Anne glanced at the 
slanting shaft of light but dared not rise 
to close the blind. 

Another hour—a step upon the stair! 
The doctor spoke to the man in the pas- 
sage, then he bent low above the bed and 
softly closed the blinds. He whispered 
reassuringly to the kneeling woman, but 
Anne glanced up with deep concern—her 
finger upon her lip. 

“Come—dear child,” the old man 
answered low, “we have weathered dan- 
ger point!” 

But Anne would not—could not move 
her cramped limbs. The doctor tiptoed 
to the man outside. 

“Our patient is sleeping naturally— 
your work is done.” 

Wally glanced towards Anne—he had 
not received his release. 

“Carry madame out of the room. 
She needs you now!” the doctor com- 
manded. 

Wally entered, crooning low, stooped 
and lifted the unresisting Anne in his 
arms—and still crooning low—but to the 
face against his breast—he carried her 
softly down the stair. 

They had not heard the white car 
pulsing before the gate. They did not 
see the man waiting at the foot of the 
stair. 

Wally unconscious of aught but the 
face so near his own—bent above the 
burden he might not bear again. 

The man at the foot of the stair step- 
ped aside; and the other turned to meet 
the stern regard of Paul. 

Wally smiled—he took a step forward 
and laid his burden in the arms of his 
friend. And Paul met the look and un- 
derstood the smile and before he laid the 
unconscious woman on the couch—his 
free arm encircled the shoulders of his 
friend and over her closed eyelids—their 
hands met. 


VI. 


Anne opened her eyes, “Wally! Paul! 
It is Paul!” 

She glanced wonderingly around the 
room, “Wasn’t I upstairs with Jane? 
How did I come here? How did you 
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come here? Oh, Paul—Paul! She is 
asleep !” 

“Yes—lI know all about it, dear heart. 
I came over with the doctor. Didn’t you 
need me before, little girl ?” 

“T hadn’t time to need you, Paul. Did 
I faint?” 

“Well—you 
scious.” 

“But I never fainted in all my healthy 
life, Paul. It is ridiculous to faint!” 

“Don’t think about it, Anne—I am 
with you now for always.” 

“And your uncle. Is he well, Paul?” 

“He is dead.” 

“I’m sorry, Paul.” 

“His death was a release. Don’t think 
about that either. How long has it been 
since you have slept? Never mind, 
dearest. You are to go up to your tower 
now and forget the world. You are to 
sleep until I wake you. I have sent Wally 
off duty too. The nurses and I will look 
after Jane. How long will you sleep? 
A long, long while—to please me, Anne?” 
She let him pile the cushions upon her 
couch in the tower; and she lay on the 
pillows in her loose robe, while Paul 
spread the sleeping rugs over her. Then 
since it was noon, he drew the curtains 
draped before the round windows. 

“Good night, Anne. Put everything 
upon the shelf, little girl. When I come 
again it will be morning.” 

“Good night, Paul, Haven’t you for- 
gotten something ?” 

He turned at the door questioningly, 
“What, dear?” 

“Don’t they always when they tuck 
their small children in—kiss them good 
night?” She smiled wistfully. 

He stepped to her side and bent above 
her, “What a strange mixture you are! 
I will catch that little wan smile at the 
corners of your mouth, before it fades 
into never! There!”—and lightly as she 
had meant it, he touched her lips. 

“Little child who wanted to be kissed 
—good night! Good night, mademoiselle 
Anne!” 

She closed her eyes. 

Outside—upon the threshold of har 
door—the man fiercely caught his breath. 

“Anne!” he cried within himself, “Will 
you marry me—soon—Anne?” 


seemed—rather—uncon- 




















VII. 


Jane lay upon the couch drawn to the 
window. The September sun shone upon 
her white brow, the short tendrils of new 
hair—the wide eyes patient yet question- 
ing. Jane loved the sun—she reached out 
to let it play over her thin arms. She 
caught the golden ripples in the fine 
meshes of her shawl and the silken folds 
of her blue coverlet. 

“Wally”—very quietly. 

“Yes.” 

“Did Anne go with Paul for a ride 
down the mountain ?” 

“Yes, Jane.” 

“When ?” 

“About an hour ago, after you fell 
asleep.” 

“Wally”—hesitatingly. 

“Yes, Jane.” 

“How many hours have you played for 
me to-day ?” 

“T don’t know—perhaps three, Jane.” 

“Was it the forest symphony you were 
playing when I fell asleep?” 

“Yes—the forest symphony. Do you 
remember how the stream bubbled and 
trickled between the mosses near the 
fountain, and how the trees rustled and 
murmured as they do in your garden? 
Did you hear the birds nesting, and all the 
little people of the woods—frisking 
beneath the leaves, Jane?” 

“Yes, I heard it all, Wally—and I saw 
the sunrise in the woods waking the 
flowers and calling all the little people to 
live and be happy. And I saw the red 
sunset—and, Wally—” 

“Yes, Jane. What else did you see?” 

“Oh, Wally—since I have been ill, I 
see all things differently. I know I am 
weak yet—but I have no longer the fool- 
ish fancies I once had. I scarcely know 
what those fancies were.” She paused 
and the quick red mounted to the soft 
down upon her forehead. 

‘Don’t try, Jane. Just think of the 
present. Let the rest slide from you. 
Now is all that matters.” 

“But. Wally, I seem to remember 
everything that made me once so—fool- 
ish. I remember the last time we were 
together—you and I and Ralph. And oh, 
Wally—I remember all you did for me— 
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afterwards. When did I lose my wits, 
Wally? Was it after Ralph died or when 
he went away? And have I been crazy 
for years?” 

“Not exactly that, Jane. You have 
confused things a long while and lived in 
the unreal world of your own fancy— 
that is all.” 

“And in that unreal world, I did you an 
injury, Wally. Yes, I know I did—I saw 
it in Anne’s eyes. I made Anne suspect 
you. Paul suspected you too. How 
could they, Wally—since they think they 
know you? They never lost their wits 
like ‘Jane the Fool.’ It all comes back 
to me as I lie here watching you three. 
Why didn’t you tell Paul my story—in 
the very beginning. They would have 
believed you then—Anne and Paul—and 
understood.” 

“It was your story, Jane.” 

She turned her face to the window and 
watched the falling leaves. 

“Wally—you are—so good. Ralph 
always said you were good, but even he 
did not know how good.” 

“The goodness is in your own heart, 
Jane.” 

“No—no. Listen, Wally. I didn’t have 
a mother; but when I was a child I had 
a good old nurse. Every evening when I 
came to say good night to her, I used to 
add, ‘Everything?’ That meant, would 
she forgive me for everything wrong I 
had done that day. Wally—I want to be 
in tune with my new world—but most of 
all—I want to be in harmony with you. 
Wally, will you forgive me?” 

“Tf there is anything to forgive, I for- 
give you, little one.” 

“Everything, Wally ?” 

“Everything, Jane.” 

“Then play for me—not the forest 
symphony—but something—something I 
have never heard—never known—be- 
fore.” 

‘ Again she turned her face to the win- 
dow and watched the falling leaves. 

Wally played—a sonata, a nocturne, but 
Jane was not satisfied. He glanced at 
the pale profile and very softly his fingers 
strayed into the andante movement of 
“The New World Symphony.” 

Jane’s patient eyes turned from regard- 
ing the falling leaves and fastened upon 
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the player, spell-bound. 

“Again!” she breathed rapturously as 
he glanced over her head—Wally also 
loved the time of falling leaves—“Again! 
There is nothing hidden! The music 
brings all things into the light. Play for 
me, Wally—play more—more—more!”’ 

And as Jane’s joyous voice sank into 
silence, Wally played again the second 
movement of the symphony. And even 
as his fingers wrung the heart breaking 
melody from the white keys, the man 
began to perceive what he must do. 


VIIl. 


“T have a surprise for you all to-night,” 
Paul announced about three weeks later. 
“At eight o’clock we are to assemble in 
the music room. Ask no questions but 
finish your dinner.” 

“Never knew you were addicted to 
mysteries, old man—” Walter drained his 
claret—but surprises never come single. 
So look out.” 

“Are you going to surprise us, Wally— 
my son?” 

“That may be and that may not be, 
said the goblin!’ It wants an hour to your 
party. Jane is going to rest—I shall 
vanish till then—and Anne—?” 

“Ts coming for a stroll with me.” 

“Until eight o’clock then!” Wally filled 
their glasses. “Drink to our next meeting 
at this table!” 

“To-morrow at breakfast!” Anne 
glanced up laughingly ; but Jane regarded 
the speaker with eyes suddenly grown 
solemn. 

“You are an ideal hostess, Madame la 
princesse Anne. You let us all so beauti- 
fully alone. There is such a sense of free- 
dom. 7 





Isn’t there, Jane? 

“T don’t want to rest,” Jane responded 
irrelevantly. “I want to talk to you, 
Wally.” 

Anne laid her hand on Paul’s arm. 
threw his cigar into the fireplace. 

“Tt’s growing cool, Anne—will you take 
a wrap?” 

The two by the fire drew their chairs 
together. 

“Paul’—they sauntered down the walk 
—“I want to tell you something.” 

“Beginning, ‘You see, Paul—it is this 


” 


way — 


He 
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“Well—anyhow—it is.” Anne shut 
the gate with a decisive click. ‘Do you 
notice anything peculiar about Jane?” 

“I notice a decided absence of pecu- 
liarity at present. Since her illness, our 
friend is more rational than most people 
and her hallucinations seem to have 
completely vanished.” 

“Oh, yes, Paul—her old hallucinations! 
It has been an unusual result of the brain 
fever, the doctor declares—but she’s un- 
der a new one now—and—I am afraid 
for Jane.” 

“What do you mean, little girl? Can 
Jane have forgotten the absent Ralph ?” 

“No—Paul—no, we do not forget. But 
Ralph, whoever he was—is—dead. She 
told me so; and Wally knows all about it. 
I have misjudged Wally. He never was 
Ralph. I suspect he unselfishly served 
them both; and now Jane is in love with 
him.” 

“Tmpossible! If it were anybody but 
you who suggested this—I should say— 
nonsense !” 

“Qh—but she is, Paul—really. You 
can’t fool me—I know the symptoms.” 

“But—Anne—what’s to follow? Ab- 
surd! Wally is not a marrying man.” 

“\Why not? What’s the matter with 
him ?” 

Paul laughed. “Mademoiselle Anne— 
you are a rich morsel! Well, my dear 
girl—Wally has always. cultivated the 
idea that he was born to be a bachelor. 
At first his home responsibilities were so 
pressing, he couldn’t think of marriage; 
and now he—wouldn’t.” 

“But Wally is no older than T am,” the 
woman persisted. 

“Not in years—perhaps—but then, 
you know he is a rover by nature and a 
musician hy the grace o’ God!” 

“Yes—I kow, Paul—” she sighed— 
all artists are more or less crazy—they 
have to be iptense—unbalanced to make 
an impression—so of course they must 
live in an unreal world—or, perhaps—I 
have thought lately—theirs is the real— 
the one we are being made ready for. It 
does not fit us all—yet. Well. vou will 
admit that Jane is unusual too.” 

The man reflected a moment, “Made- 
moiselle Anne”—he began with unex- 
pected seriousness, “I ought to say this 
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to you. Wally is indeed a lovable fellow, 
as you've admitted before. Now—would 
it be possible—could you ever come to 
love him, little girl?” 
“I? Why Paul. 


You know I love 


John. I couldn't love two men at once.” 
“Hardly. I was merely surmising— 


clearing the ground as it were—from a 
sense of friendship to Wally. Well any- 
how, Anne—Wally does not love Jane.” 

“Oh, but he might if he does not love 
any one else!” 

“Ah!” 

‘“Paul—Paul—does he love any one 
else?” 

“Anne—we must not stray too far into 
Wally’s preserves. Sweetheart—a man 
likes to tell his love—to the woman— 
himself. The new moon! Wish upon it, 
Anne. I may not see you later on alone. 
Will you marry me, Anne?” 

“You missed one day, Paul! Yes, you 
did. The day you came home—the day | 
fainted.” 

“The day I came home! How sweet it 
sounds! Thank you, dearest!” He slid 
his arm through hers and turned back to 
the house. “Home! But I did not miss 
that day, mademoiselle Anne. I asked 
you on the landing outside your door 
after I left you. I stood and whispered 
through the panel when you were lying 
fast asleep—after I had kissed you— 
Anne—after I had kissed you!” 

The woman drew her arm quickly 
from his. “I am like John to-night’”— 
she rejoined nervously—“I am wishing 
you—wouldn’t.” 

“Well then I won’t—to-night—but re- 
member, you are my fate, dearest Anne. 
Ah, it is time”—as the toot of a machine 
broke upon the silence. ‘““Now—will you 
take the others up to the tower until I 
call ?” 

The white car landed its occupants at 
the bungalow—another car stopped by 
the broad veranda—and still another. 
The orchestra from the city grouped 
itself around the piano—and softly the 
strains of the Dvorak symphony floated 
up to the tower. 

Jane who never had listened to an 
orchestra, pressed to Wally’s side as they 
hurried down the stair. Paul silently led 





them to an alcove and remained outside 
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gazing through the open window into the 
rapt tace ot Anne. 

Aiter the new world symphony, the 
Mendelssohn concerto that reminded 
Jane of all the things that ever nad died 
—and then—the overture ot Sakuntala 
that welcomed her now back to liie and 
love. 

Wally cast one troubled glance at 
Anne, ere his eyes rested with gentle un- 
derstanding upon the gray ones that ever 
sought his with wistiui iervor. 

but Anne, dead to the passion by her 
side—unconscious oi the bungalow upon 
the mountain, was summoned by the 
music to a little studio far away in the 
attic of a quaint New Lngland home 
where she knew a man sat writing—in 
his sky parlor, he cailed it, the new book 
of his poems nearing completion. His 
eyes were tired and the days were grow- 
ing short. The man lit the lamp on the 
table beside him. Anne caught her lip 
between her teeth and shut her eyes upon 
the scalding tears: 

“John!” she cried in her heart as the 
man shaded the lamp, *John—John— 
John !” 

IX. 

In the morning, Paul appeared alone. 
Anne glanced up expectantly from the 
breakfast table, but Jane clasped his arm 
in unconcealed alarm. 

“Wally ?” she queried tensely, “Wally ?” 

“Here is a letter for you, Jane.” The 
girl feverishly tore open the envelope— 
“And one for you, mademoiselle Anne.” 

“Is Wally ill?” Anne drew him aside. 

“No, dear girl.” 

“Is he—?” 

“IT suppose so—our friend has disap- 
peared—taken the mountain train before 
I was up. The waiter gave me these 
three notes—one for each of us—at 
breakfast. May I read you mine?” Anne 
nodded assent. 

“You'll understand, old man—perhaps 
—some day. I need a change of air. 
Don’t wait up for me.’” He folded the 
note, “That’s all—and yours?” 

“Is equally brief: 

“*To you, Madame la princesse Anne 
—my salutations and my obedience! It 
is all so funny.’ ” 
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“I am going upstairs, Anne and Paul” 
—Jane regarded them quietly, “You two 
do not understand. You think Wally 
has gone on—”’ 

“One of his annual outbursts,” Paul 
supplied gently. ‘“‘Well—where has he 
gone, Jane?” 

“He has gone—he tells me—to wait 
for the ring that Sakuntala was to return 
to her lover; and I understand. I shall 
. wait for him, Anne and Paul. I am good 
at waiting, Anne and Paul.” 

“But you will not worry, dear Jane. 
You will not let this cruel freak of 
Wally’s upset you?” Anne took both her 
hands—pressing them, and gazed anxi- 
ously into her great eyes. 

“Tt is not a cruel freak, Anne and Paul. 
It had to be. Wally needed room—room 
to think and breathe. I shall send my 
thoughts to him every moment—until he 
comes again.” 

“There!” Anne raised appealing eyes 
to Paul. “You see. What can we do?” 

“T’ll go and look for him,” the man 
turned reassuringly to Jane, “I'll bring 
him back to you, Jane.” 

“No—no!” Jane slipped one dainty 
hand over his, “No—no—Anne and Paul 
—you must not hunt Wally. He will 
come back when he is sure. You must 
let him alone. Let this be his way—his 
way, Anne and Paul. I shall not lose my 
wits again—if you will promise to let 
Wally alone!” 

“One of Jane’s vagaries! 
you say, Anne?’ 

Paul laid his other hand lightly over 
the one that clasped his as Jane swayed 
forward, softly kissing Anne’s cheek, 
“She also says—‘One of Jane’s vagaries!’ 
Go away—you two—and—may I have 
both your notes to read?” 

“Keep them, dear.” Anne turned to 
Paul. 

“Shall it be a ride or a walk then, 
Anne?” 

“A walk—a scramble up the mountain. 
I know a place where you climb up and 
up until you come out upon an open 
plateau free of trees! I want to see the 
wind in the high waving grass—and I 
want to look down a very long vista, 
Paul!” 

“You shall! Come then, we’ll go view 


What do 
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hunting! And, Anne—bring that very 
legal apearing document with you, 
please.”’ 


Anne tucked her mail into the pocket 
of her sweater and they set out together 
over the fallen leaves. 

“TI suppose it’s no use worrying about 
Wally,” she began as they reached the 
big stone that choked the path leading 
down into the valley, “it’s Jane—I’m 
thinking about. How could he risk mak- 
ing her sick again? It’s a glaring instance 
of Wally’s colossal selfishness.” 

“Jane is delicately balanced, but her 
perceptions are unusually keen. Per- 
haps she’s right—and I hope her poetical 
explanation of Wally’s sudden flight will 
be the true one.” Paul loitered in the 
little arbour by the. big stone. 

“You hope so, Paul—but you think— 
that he’s off on a spree.” 

“Well, we’ve been three months in 
Arcadia,” the other returned light)y— 
“and—spreeless! Stay just a moment, 
Anne. Look at me!” He rested both 
hands upon her shoulders, “Do you re- 
member how you brought me here on that 
very first morning? Do you remember, 
dear girl, how I told you all should be as 
you chose? I was indeed the mammon 
of unrighteousness on that day, Anne— 
and I would have followed in any path 
your feet led. Well, dear heart—have | 
kept my word to you? You led—to the 
heights. Have I ‘been good with you,’ 
Anne?” 

She glanced from his face, grave and 
tender, to the red leaves dancing from 
trees clasped by redder vines, “Oh, Paul 
—it is hard to be serious this bright, 
windy morning! Yes—yes—you have— 
you have been good! Are you dizzy with 
virtue, Paul? Don’t you enjoy looking 
from the heights ?” 

“Yes—but [ want also to descend to the 
more intimate valleys where men may 
live, snug and contented. Yes—TI enjoy 
everything that holds you, Anne. Give 
me one moment more, dear heart. Look 
down there—where the road winds! It 
was there you found me—lying un- 
conscious upon the highway. I told you 
then—the life you saved was vours.” 

“Oh, Paul—I shudder to think of it!” 
—she slid from his hands and parted the 




















underbrush, 
I cannot bear to remember—in the sun- 
light—how near you—oh, let us hurry 
around the curve. Can you climb, Paul ?” 


“Don’t speak of it, Paul. 


“Like a goat.” He followed her down 
into the valley. They crossed the bridge 
that spanned the torrent and scrambled 
up the rocks on the other side of the 
ravine. 

“Now!” Her companion reached down 
smilingly. 

“Oh no—young sir! I wandered 
around these mountains years before you 
appeared upon the scene. Why I dis- 
covered this very plateau. Oh, Paul !’— 
breathlessly —“‘oh, Paul!” 

They stood upon an open space—the 
long grass stretched rippling in the high 
wind—the waving blue mountain line 
sloped against the sky. From a distant 
clump of trees, the pointed roof of Anne’s 
tower showed white above the green ; and 
where the mountain torrent fell into its 
stone basin, they knew the wicket gate 
hidden in the box hedge led to Jane’s 
garden. 

And it was autumn—Anne’s time— 
autumn red and gold upon the mountain! 
With a little cry of transport, the woman 
led the man beneath a tree standing alone 
in the centre of the plateau—a wide 
spreading tree, all gold—the broad leaves 
yet moist freshly fallen upon the ground. 
She looked up at the low yellow canopy, 
veined with brown. The drooping boughs 
arched to enclose just these two in a 
sombre golden light—a little world all 
their own. 

“Paul,” she murmured raptly, “this 
little tree—alone upon the plateau—it 
seems to shut out the sky! Gold under- 
foot—thickly fallen gold! Gold over- 
head! It is a rare mellow sunshine, Paul 
—the sunshine of the maples!” 

“The sunshine of the maples!” he 
answered her look. “Let me make you a 
throne of yellow leaves. You are the 
spirit of the place. It lacked life, until 
this moment, Anne.” 

“There was no lack before we came— 
there is no lack now’—she smiled— 
“after all you are a poet—ah!” 

“Ah!” he echoed softly. “You are 
thinking of the absent but very real poet, 
Anne. Take your throne, dearest girl”— 
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“ 


he piled the freshly fallen leaves, “and 
your happy servitor!’—throwing him- 
self at her feet. “What next, mademoi- 
selle Anne? Let me be for you the genie 
of the lamp.” 

‘*‘Next—we shall open the mail, most 
mighty genie. Beginning with this—” 
she took the long envelope from her 
pocket—“nothing important—from my 
lawyers.” 

“And not important?” 

“No—you read it, Paul—there is no 
business in me.” 

He read aloud the communication from 
Anne’s lawyers, who begged to inform 
madam they had made a most profitable 
investment—certain lands out west hav- 
ing become unexpectedly valuable. 

“Lands out west!” Anne interrupted 
in quick surprise, “I didn’t know I had 
any lands out west, Paul.” 

“You are beautifully careless in mat- 
ters of business, my dear girl. It’s well 
for you that your property is in honest 
hands. I don’t believe you know what 
you do own!” 

“So you remarked before—when you 
asked the name of my lawyer—but hon- 
estly, Paul, I don’t remember anything 
about lands out west. What have they 
yielded, oil, timber, copper or perhaps— 
gold? Ah, it is not comparable to this!” 
She ran her fingers through the yellow 
leaves and scattered great handfuls over 
his head. “Don’t desecrate the spot with 
money talk. There! I have dubbed you, 
Sir Knight! Am I really an heiress, Sir 
Paul? Comtesse de chateau rien!’ she 
laughed—‘“Like Monsieur Beaucaire, I 
fancy!” 

“The lands are valuable for building 
sites,” Paul scanned the written sheet 
with assumed eagerness, “and because a 
railroad is to be run through. Don’t you 
want to read for yourself, Anne?” 

“No—I don’t. The bark is too brown 
—the leaves are too yellow! What does 
it mean, Paul? Tell me that. Does it 
mean that when the few years I counted 
upon, are gone, I can continue living in 
this very comfortable fashion?” 

“Tt means more than that—dear girl. 
You can live luxuriously—travel if you 
like—cabine de luxe—bridal apartments 
en suite! You needn’t scoff—for if it 
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were not for this very commonplace sort 
of gold, how could you ever be here to 
enjoy the leaves?” 

“How could I? Yes—money is a 
necessary evil. Well then—I must ad- 
mit I couldn’t have come here without it, 
but if I had nothing else than the money 
sense, this mountain top would only 
produce an agreeable impression upon my 
retina, It is the combination that counts. 
And so—I have the means then, Paul ?” 

“You certainly have, dear girl.” 

“For always and’ without worrying?” 

“For always,” he repeated gladly, “and 
without worrying.” 

“Enough for those same invalid rela- 
tives I told you of ?” 

“More than enough.” 

“Then I'll pension them all off! And 
oh, Paul! There is something I have 
wanted to do—it seems all my life! I 
have wanted—may I tell you, Paul ?—it’s 
about John. You know he isn’t strong— 
not like other men—and sensitive as a 
poet would have to be. Did I tell you his 
sister is dependent upon him? He has 
not even enough money to be sure of a 
comfortable ending—so he just goes on 
workin@#and she keeps house for him. 
John said some day he would be a little, 
quiet old man living alone in the country 
—raising carnations. Paul—I’ve always 
wanted to buy John an annuity. I’ve 
always longed and wanted to make it pos- 
sible for him to go away to some splendid 
place—full of rich color, such as he loves 
beyond the sea—some beautiful spot of 
everlasting sunshine where he can just 
live to enjoy and be no longer obliged to 





think eternally of ways and means, 
Paul—” solemnly—‘could I do _ that 
now?” 


“You could,” the man gravely lifted 
his eyes to the glowing ones beneath the 
sunshine of the maples, “do that now.” 


X. 


“His sister does not write to me that 
John is ill, Paul—but ailing and unable to 
work and thinking all the time, as I told 
you, of ways and means. And so I have 
decided, Paul—” 

“Don’t say it, Anne.” 

“Ah, you know?” 

“Yes—I know. You are going to him.” 





“I must—you see, it is this way, Paul 
—I must—I am glad you do see that | 
must, Paul.” 

“Anne—could you—is it too much to 
ask?” he hesitated, regarding her doubt- 


fully. “Could you trust me—greatly— 
Anne?” 

“Trust you? Trust you to do what, 
Paul?” 


“Listen, dear heart. I know of a cer- 
tain one-storied, rose-hung villa in the 
south of France, You can lease it or 
buy it—for John and his sister. 1 can 
run across the pond—to-morrow and ar- 
range with your lawyers for the amount 
of the annuity you wish to buy for John 
—a generous one, of course. I can bring 
you instant word of him—cable for you— 
if he—if you wish it. Now just con- 
sider, dear girl—Jane is here alone and 
she might—if you go away—suffer a 
relapse. We have not heard from Wally. 
Will you not trust me greatly, Anne?” 

“T do trust you greatly—yes, you know 
I do—I would trust you with anything, 
Paul—but I want to go myself—I want to 
see John myself.” 

“Where is she going?” Jane stood in 
the doorway, trembling with agitation. 
“Where are you going, Anne?” 

“T have a letter from John’s sister, 
dear. I must see how ill he is—he may 
want—need me.” 

“No, he doesn’t want you—no, nor 
need you, now!” Jane’s voice rose in a 
frightened cry—“If you go away I shall 
go back to my garden. Don’t go—Anne 


—oh, not yet—no, no! Not yet! Wait 
till Wally comes back to us. Don’t go, 
dear Anne—don’t—don’t leave me!” 


She clung in terror around Anne’s neck, 
the slight body shaken with sobs. “Anne 
if you go away now—I shall be just “Jane 
the Fool’ again! You don’t know how 
hard it is to keep my courage alive till 
Wally comes: You don’t understand 
what it means—every day to wait and 
fear and wonder. He may he ill—he 
may be dead, he may be calling me even 
now! I fear—I fear! I have not let 
you see how much I fear! Stay with me, 
Anne, You don’t know how hard it is 
to keep on being myself. Wally will 


never come back if you are not here. It is 
Anne! 


you who are drawing him back! 














Anne! He will come if you call!” 

“But, Jane, suppose it were Wally 
who was ill and he needed you?” 

‘He does need me—he does—and he 
cannot reach me! John is not ill and you 
do know where he is, and besides, John 
has his sister. Suppose you did not 
know. Suppose you did not know where 
john was? And he had—nobody? Could 
you keep quite sane, Anne?” 
~ Paul rose and stood looking down upon 
them. “These mountain train leaves to- 
night. A week to cross the pond—three 
days to settle matters—a week to return. 
\\ill you wait two weeks and three days, 

\nne? I shall cable each day. Bestow 
this trust upon me—for Jane’s sake—for 
mine—for yours—I beg it of you, Anne!” 

The crucial moment was upon them— 
and the man knew it! Had he dared too 
greatly? 

Jane hid her tear-stained face upon 
Anne’s breast. “You will! Oh say you 
will let him go!” she sobbed, “I think— 
| think something is snapping in my 
head! John does not want you now. 
Let Paul go, dear—dear, Anne! Draw 
\Vally back to us—I cannot—I have tried 
and I cannot!” She dropped exhausted 
at her friend’s feet. 

Anne pressed the fainting girl to her 
side. “I will not leave you, Jane. Paul, 
| will send a letter to John by you—and, 
you have my lawyer’s address. I will 
send them word that you are to act for 
me. Are there any other particulars, 
Paul?” 

“Tt will not be necessary for you to 
arrange anything further. I will bring 
back the papers for you to sign. You 
can fill in the amount. Write your let- 
ters, Anne. I have an hour.” 

The woman stole sorrowfully up to her 
tower; but she could not write for tears 
and longing to be with the man she loved. 
Had he not first claim upon her service? 
Why had she promised to remain? Ah, 
John would wish it to be so! He would 
say her place was now with Jane! And 
she was taught of John! The work of 
his loved hands should not fail him! 

A glad smile lifted the corners of 
Anne’s_ sensitive mouth—the mist no 
longer blurred her vision. She was giving 
the man what he wanted; and he would 
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not refuse this new lease of life from her. 

Perhaps it was better after all that her 
presence should not embarrass John. She 
had scarcely dared hope to give so much. 
Already he had remonstrated when she 
forced gifts upon him. 

“But John,” she once had plead, “I 
wish I could give you a castle in Spain! 
I want to make possible the life that you 
ought to have!”—and he had answered : 

“Don’t tell me what you would do for 
me, my friend. It makes me appear like 
a lay-figure so far as you are concerned.” 

“But, John’”—she smiled at the mem- 
ory because it held him—“you are a 
lay-figure so far as I am concerned!” 

And yet—the man had responded—‘n 
his own kind. After all—it must be 
“every man after his kind.” John had 
given her of his best—no one person held 
supreme place with John. 

“And so”—Anne finished her letter— 
“T am sending you the man who after 
you, is my best friend. I want you to 
know him, John. I want him to know 
you. And if you will make me happy, 
let me feel that at last you have what you 
want—and from me. 

“T am very rich—I don’t know how 
rich; but Paul will tell you. And I shall 
take no joy in my riches—I shall be poor 
indeed—if you do not for my sake, ac- 
cept this little corner of my realm—not 
indeed the castle in Spain, we talked of— 
but a tiny rose-hung villa in the south of 
France, 

“You once showed me a picture of just 
such a place—and you said you would 
like to raise carnations in the garden. Go 
and do it, dear John—and I shall greet 
every morning with joy, thinking you 
have your heart’s desire! You know how 
selfish I am—I want to think also that / 
gave it to you. 

“Let me feel I gave it to you, John— 
the chance to leave that barren new world 
spot forever behind. It is wistaria time 
in Japan—and when you are tired of the 
roses—you can go to that fairy place and 
seek a rustic arbor jutting out over a 
round pond that mirrors the very blue sky 
—an arbor hung with purple wistaria 
blossoms—the air sweet and balmy with 
everlasting sunshine—oh, you know. 

“When you are there you will know the 
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joy of resurrection, and I shall share your 
joy, wherever I may be—only to know 
you have it—and—I am so selfish !—from 
Anne. 

“John—John—it is wistaria time in 
Japan!” 

Jane was sitting by Paul’s side—a con- 
tented light in her eyes. She rose and 
glided silently away as Anne came down 
the stair. 

“Here are the letters, Paul. 
fortnight, you said?”. 

“No longer than I must. You may be 
sure of that, mademoiselle Anne. I wear 
my lady’s scarf across my shield. Good 
night—dear heart—goodbye!” 

The white car pulsated up the moun- 
tain. Anne listened until she could no 
longer hear Paul’s horn calling across the 
ravine. She was not conscious of the 
little cold hand that slipped into hers. 
She listened now to the silence falling 
over the mountain—and then— 

: “Will you not trust me greatly, Anne?” 
* 

“I wear my lady’s scarf across my 
shield. Good night, dear heart, good- 
bye!? * * * 

“Will you not trust me greatly, Anne?” 
* ¢ © 8 


“Good night, dear heart, goodbye!” 
XI. 


“Will you hear my _ story 
Anne?” Jane ventured kindly. 

Anne folded her last message from 
Paul. A telegram from the seaport had 
been followed by wireless, then cable- 
grams—and now a letter written after he 
had seen John. There was no present 
cause for alarm—her friend was better— 
or would be soon—in France. John had 
enclosed a letter, begging her not to think 
him insensible to the many kindnesses she 
had bestowed upon him these past years. 
He wrote that before Paul came, Anne 
had already given him a wealth—and he 
hoped she understood. Yes—the woman 
understood ! 

“Will you hear my story to-day, 
Anne?” the soft voice repeated in her 
ear.” 

“Yes—dear—lI will listen.” 

Again—had not John listened? Yes— 
and Paul? The thought gently insinuated 


About a 


to-day, 
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itself—“‘and Paul!” To-morrow, her 
lover wrote he would see her lawyers— 
then back to John—and then—home io 
Anne. 

“Home to Anne,” his letter ended— 
“home to Anne!” 

“T want to tell you in the garden,” 
Jane’s voice intruded.once more upon her 
reverie. “May I tell you in the garden 
where it happened, Anne?” 

“But, Jane dear—you have not been 
there since you were ill. If unhappy 
memories should come back?” 

“Tt has all come back, Anne,—but oh, 
so differently! Never fear—Jane the 
Fool died when I was ill. You need not 
be afraid for me now, dear Anne.” 

She slipped her arm through her 
friend’s, and they went across the brown 
fields together, and opened the little gate 
in the hedge. Jane’s garden stripped of 
leaves showed desolate in the late October 
sun. 

“Oh, Anne—who has repaired the 
fountain?” In joyful surprise, the girl 
hung over the stone basin now cleared of 
debris. 

“Wally—before he went away.” 

“Tt is all as it was in the long ago. The 
dolphins poured the water into the basin 
—just so! Ralph and I sat here very 
often to watch the water falling. Will 
you watch with me here to-day, Anne?” 

She drew her friend to the seat by the 
sun-dial at the feet of the Atalanta. 

“T told him what the water told me as 
it fell into the basin—Ralph.” 

“Are you speaking to me, Jane?”’— 
apprehensively. 

“Yes—to you, Anne—but ever since 
we listened together—Ralph and I—the 
stream repeats his name. It hurt me 
dreadfully for a long while—but now I 
have accepted the pain. dear Anne.” She 
dropped her head over her clasned hands, 
her eyes upon the wide-mouthed dolphins. 
“You knew that when I was born here. 
Anne—my very little, young mother 
died ?” 

“Ves—the old carrier told me.” 

“T used to be so sorrv for her—cut off 
like that and after so fresh an agonv. I 
used to grieve for her here. Many times 
when my old nurse thought T was asleep 
or reading fairy tales, I was grieving for 
























my very little, young mother—so soon 
dead, Sometimes it provoked my good 
Hannah. She used to shake me. ‘What 
ails the child? What are you thinking 
about mooning at the end of your nose? 
Run and play!’ But now, Anne, I never 
would grieve for anybody who is dead.” 

“Not even if you felt the person never 
had a chance to really live, Jane?” 

‘“‘No”—Jane’s solemn eyes lifted a mo- 
ment from the falling water—“‘no—it 
comes or—it waits. Everything that hap- 
pens to us is all right. We are short- 
sighted, Anne.” 

“Not everything, Jane—surely not.” 

“Not for now perhaps—dear Anne— 
but viewed at the end—for the whole of 
life—it will look all right.” 

“So John said. Jane you ought to 
know John—perhaps—” she hesitated, 
“wouldn’t that be strange? Perhaps you 
are his kindred spirit—you are both so— 
unearthly !” 

“No, I am not John’s kindred spirit. I 
am too loving, Anne.” 

“But isn’t John loving?” 

“To the whole world and hidden under- 
neath many scars; but I love just a few 
individuals—intensely as you know, dear 
Anne.” She was silent a moment, “All 
that remains of John is just—beautiful 
thinking, Anne. John has become a 
philosopher—a poet crucified !” 

“Why—how did you know him, dear?” 

“Tt is through you, I know him. I have 
tried to know him, because I love you, 
Anne.” 

“But tell me of yourself, dear. You 
brought me here to listen to your own 
story. You grew up a dreaming child in 
this dreaming garden, and before your old 
nurse died, Ralph came.” 

“Ralph came. He saw me gathering 
flowers—he waited for me in the garden; 
and one warm spring morning when all 
the air was spicy with sweet smelling 
things. Ralph fell asleep under the cherry 
tree. IT was hidden in the tree—I shower- 
ed blossoms down upon him. He was so 
beautiful lying there—a young sun god 
asleep! It is not so hard to think of now 
—for he loved me, Anne. I know he 
loved me all the summer long. Until the 
leaves fell. Ralph loved me. And yet— 
and yet—” 
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“Are you sure you want to tell me, 
Jane?” 

“Oh yes, I want to tell you—and yet— 
Ralph could stop loving, Anne—he could 
go from me. He said, ‘I am going back 
to work—the summer is past, Jane—the 
dream is ended’ ”’—She was silent again 
and her gentle gaze wandered around the 
garden as the summoning witness to her 
tale—“ ‘The dream is ended, Jane’—he 
said. Do you wonder that I can speak of 
this—which was so very dreadful to me it 
blotted out the sun? I can speak—be- 
cause it was not the end for me. I told 
Ralph there could be no end—that to me 
it meant for always; and he answered, 
“You are a fool, Jane’! How many 
heart’!”—she paused, repeating softly, 
“*You are a fool, Jane!’ How many 
times the water splashed back his words 
to me—‘You are a fool, Jane’! But 
though I will never forget—I have put it 
all aside—‘on the shelf’ as Paul says, for 
I know the best of Ralph was mine then 
—the best of Ralph is mine always!” 

“Oh, my dear—how can you forgive 
him? The man was monstrously cruel 
to you! You ought not to forgive him! 
It is weak to forgive a wrong like that!” 

“T loved Ralph, Anne.” 

“Not—afterwards ?” 

“Afterwards and always. Nothing that 
Ralph could do, would make him any 
other than Ralph. Don’t you know? 
Even his faults are dear to me—they are 
his faults. The quality of my love 
changed to meet them—but the love was 
always his. Don’t you know, Anne— 
how I could forgive him?” 

“Ah, Jane!” 

“Besides, dear—Ralph meant to be 
honest with me. I understood that. He 
said to me when the leaves had all fallen. 
‘What do you want, Jane—the truth? 
Well then, I don’t love you now. It was 
in my heart—yes—but it has passed with 
the summer.’ ” 

“But he ought not to have allowed 
himself to drift!’ Her companion re- 
torted indignantly. “He ought to have 
been sure of himself in the very begin- 
ning.” 

“Do you—do I,—do everything we 
ought?” Jane’s timid fingers stole into 
hers. “Oh Anne, you have to forgive 
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people some time! Oh, Anne, many 
strange emotions masquerade as love! 
Ralph went away and _ then—Wally 
came.” 

“Wally came! Our Wally?” 

“Yes—you never dreamed how I knew 
him in the long ago! Wally was Ralph’s 
friend. Ralph loved him and talked of 
him incessantly. It seemed—almost— 
when Wally came that I had Ralph again. 
But Wally had only come to tell me— 
Ralph was dead. Ah, I remember the 
day he told me! Snow covered the 
ground—the time when people who have 
real homes, homes where their hearts are, 
draw together close to the fire and shut 
out the cold white world! And so Wally 
told me.” 

“That Ralph was dead?” 

“Suddenly—an accident traveling—but 
he had lived long enough to tell his friend 
about me and to beg him to come to me. 
He could not send me his love. That 
had died like flame which has nothing 
to sustain it—but Ralph said he had given 
the best of himself into my keeping—and 
he sent me his last grateful remembrance 
and his unavailing sorrow that he had 
hurt me so—that he had hurt me so—his 
unavailing sorrow”’—the gentle voice 
trailed into silence—the denuded boughs 
swayed above their heads—“TI told Wally 
that I would live upon the memory of 
what I once had—but I couldn’t, Anne— 
I couldn’t! I had an illness, and then my 
old nurse died—and then—it seemed the 
comfort of memory eluded my grasp and 
only the pain remained. ‘Jane you are a 
fool—Jane you are all heart! Yes, the 
fountain sung it to me, over and over and 
over again! I remember dimly that Wally 
arranged for my life here—and for a 
long, long time I must have lived alone— 
but I remember nothing distinctly nor 
separately of that time which belongs to 
‘Jane the Fool’—until one morning I 
awoke in your beautiful room, Anne— 
and you were bending over me—and I 
thought I ought to know your beautiful 
face, but I did not. Then Wally ex- 








plained to me—in his way—so like yet so 
unlike Ralph—and then I knew that God 
had sent you, Anne.” 

“Thank you, dear.” 

“And I owe to you—and to Wally that 
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I am no longer, ‘Jane the Fool’!” 

“To Wally, dear Jane—not to me! 
Wally sang you to sleep—Wally coaxed 
you back to life—Wally played you weil 
again and kept you in a happy state of 
mind until you had regained your poise.’ 

“Yes—I know—I know what Wally 
has done and all our long debt to him- 
Ralph’s and mine. But I know also that 
but for me, you would be now witli 

ohn.” 

“With John!” Anne echoed harshl; 
“Don’t! I can’t bear it, Jane.” 

“Anne—Anne!” Suddenly Jane threv 
up her hands with a little cry—“Forgive 
me for being happy when you are sad— 
but—I feel—I feel that Wally is coming! 
Anne—you have drawn him back to us!” 

“How glad you are, Jane! How glad! 

“Yes, I am glad— I am glad! How 
could you suspect Wally, Anne? How 
could you? Wally would not knowingly 
hurt the littlest thing that breaths.” 

“But Wally’s heart is elusive—you can- 
not put your finger upon it. And even if 
you held it, I suspect you could not keep 
it, Jane. You have suffered enough from 
hearts like his!” 

“Anne, Anne—” reproachfully—‘“that 
heart flew at once to you!” 

“To me—Jane—to me?” 

“Ah, dear Anne! You did not know? 
Because you are conscious of but one 
love! Tell me, dear Anne—why do you 
suppose Wally left us?” 

“To be plain with you. Jane—you know 
his weakness—I don’t like to say it; but 
Paul supposes he has gone on what Wally 
calls ‘a bat.’ ” 

“No—no!” the other shrank nervously 
“No, Anne—Wally has gone to be alone 
to think—because you are not for him. 
When he returns, he will know what he 
is going to do about that poor distracted 
Sakuntala who Jost the ring, her lover’s 
ring.” 

“Wally know what he is going to do? 
Not for three minutes together! Wally 
has the Wabbles. But come, dear—don’t 
stare at me so reproachfully—we are in- 
terviewing ghosts. Let us go home. You 
will be having all the men you know, in 
love with me next.” 

“No one could be with you Anne, and 
look at you and not love you. You are 
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splendid, Anne! I am a shadow beside 
you,” 

“You are fast becoming a very sub- 
stantial shadow then! What do you hear, 
dear ?”—as the girl rose excitedly to her 
feet. A moment Jane hung breathlessly 
poised as for flight, ere her slight figure 
disappeared in the labyrinth of shrub- 
bery. 

Her friend waited in anxious bewilder- 
ment. How unfortunate that Jane had 
returned to this spot! Could she have 
lost her wits again? 

No! The girl’s happy laugh floated 
sanely over the hedge. A man’s voice 
echoed the laugh; and around the turn of 
the labyrinth, into the open space, the 
man himself hastened towards Anne— 
both hands outstretched in greeting. 

“Madame la princesse Anne,”—Wally 
bent to kiss her fingers—“‘l] have come 
back, big sister, to marry Jane!” 


XI. 


“For many years | did everything for 
the same reason that I stroke the cat— 
because it was expected of me. I am not 
especially fond of cats, Paul—but—you 
see!”—The big maltese purred content- 
edly beneath Anne’s fingers. 

“Ts that why you tolerate my society, 
dear girl?” 

“No”—she smiled—“it is why I in- 
dulge in it.” 

“Thank you, dearest! It is a shame to 
impose upon your very first concession, 
Mademoiselle Anne, but are we to go on 
this way forever, dear girl? Do you in- 
tend to remain in the bungalow all win- 
ter? To-omorrow is the first of Novem- 
ber. Why not marry me and let me take 
you home for a little time? Wouldn’t 
you like to watch the sea birds dash 
against the light house at Andover? 
Can’t you make up your mind to marry 
me, dearest Anne?” 

“Paul, you make yourself ridiculous. 
Consider all the wireless and cablegrams 
ending that same way!” 

“But consider also, Anne, the enter- 
tainment I provided for the operators.” 

“Indeed you must have! Well—I’ve 
barely digested your home news without 
contemplating any added excitement ; and 
[ thought you’d be overwhelmed to hear 
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that Wally is to marry Jane.” 

“Oh, not at all! Marriage is in the 
air. Your news only urges me to hasten 
ours. Besides you prepared me long ago 
tor the probable event. 

‘But are you sure Jane is fully recover- 
ed—and that she will be happy with 
such a vacillating, irresponsible creature 
as Wally?” 

“Mademoiselle Anne”—reproachfully 
—‘does not Wally rise to the occasion ? 
You have proven that he can be de 
pended upon in an emergency.” 

But is marriage exactly an emergency, 
Paul?” 

“An entire collection, dear girl—in- 
teresting or otherwise as the case inay 
prove. But Wally is keyed up to his star 
part; and Jane will be an anchor on the 
side of respectability. Jane will believe 
in him—he needs unquestioning belief— 
she will stimulate him—depend upon him 
—adore him. Happiness will keep the 
balance sure. After Wally has outgrown 
a few more hallucinations, he will cul- 
tivate her acquaintance and come to love 
his wife.” 

Anne sighed. “You are so certain, 
Paul—of the things you want to believe. 
Well—so am I—of some things.” 

“For instance?” 

“For instance—I must see John. Oh 
yes, I know—you have arranged every- 
thing beautifully—and yet I can do 
nothing, think of nothing until I have 
seen John, I am not satisfied—that’s 
the truth, Paul; and since Jane has 
Wally, there’s no reason why I shouldn't 
go. You see, it is this way, Paul—as I 
told you before—every time I look at 
you, I wish you were John. How does 
that sound for pure ingratitude? Oh, it 
makes me fiercely miserable—but—that’s 
the way it is!” 

“When shall you go, Anne?” the man 
leaned quietly towards her. 

“You say John and his sister are 
already on their way to France, I will 
give them a few weeks to fit into their 
new life. Then I’m going. I cannot tell 
you any further than that, Paul—because 
I don’t know any more. I’m going— 
that’s all I do know.” 

The man stepped to her side, “As you 
will—sweetheart! May I help you off?” 
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“Anne and Paul! Anne and Paul!” 

“That is Jane!” Anne turned nervous- 
ly to the door. “She is coming up the 
stairs !” 

Jane—laden with belated golden rod 
and rosy with her week of happiness, 
burst into the tower room. 

“Anne and Paul!”—she cried gaily, 
holding out her starry blooms—‘You 
think the flowers are gone—but they are 
not! See! Wally found these hidden in 
the ravine.” 

Paul filled the brass bowl by the gold 
fish, with the yellow stalks. 

“Flowers always blossom somewhere, 
Jane,” he glanced with great kindliness 
into the delicately shining face. “It may 
be on the other side of the world even— 
but you may depend upon it—they are 
there. What eyes you have, Jane—lim- 
pid pools of gray light! I have news for 
you. Anne is going to seek the roses— 
across the continent.” 

“With you?” the girl glanced hope- 
fully at Anne. 

“Not now. I shall wait for her here, 
if you and Wally can put up with me.” 

“I guess—” Wally sauntered whistling 
into the room—‘“we can manage with you 
and the golden rod—until Madame la 
princesse returns from her Fata Mor- 
gana. Let’s trade hallucinations—Anne 
—mine for yours. No? Then Sir Gal- 
ahad must go upon his quest? Well, the 
round tower remains. Behold this great 
glass eye looking towards the south of 
France! We three shall watch here 
every day. ‘Sister Anne—sister Anne! 
Do you see a far off cloud of dust upon 
the road?’ ” 

“But, Wally—that was Bluebeard’s 
tower!” Jane glanced timidly from his 
laughing face towards the silent two upon 
the divan. ‘Why does he look at her 
so?” she whispered. 

“Sister Anne will not be here to watch 
from the tower,” Wally continued banter- 
ingly, “but when we see the far off speck 
of dust upon the road, we shall know she 
comes!” He turned from the two un- 
heeding ones to Jane, “He looks at her 
so—because, he has played his last card!” 


XIII. 
“Not yet, old man?” 
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“Not yet, my son. It is just one week 
since she went away,” Paul turned from 
his post by the round window. It’s going 
to snow.” 

Wally glanced at the letters piled 
around the globe of gold fish. “Writing, 
Dad? Have you heard from Anne?” 

‘“‘No—some business letters. In parti 
cular, my last will and testament.” Paul 
threw a log upon the fire. 

“It is cold out,” his friend addressed 
the leaping flames, “I’ve just been 
through the old mansion with Jane. She 
has decided to allow the place to be 
renovated.” 

Paul regarded his companion’s averted 
face whimsically. “Why don’t you get 
married, my son—bracing for the leap, 
eh?” 

“Waiting for Anne to come back—of 
course—” indignantly. 

“Ah, waiting for Anne? But you and 
I cannot haunt this place eternally, dear 
boy. Jane has only the housekeeper and 
the servants for chaperon.” 

“‘Well—the hotel is open all winter.” 

“All winter.” The two men smoked 
in silence, each communing with the fire. 
Then Wally volunteered slowly, “If Anne 
does not return earlier, we'll be married 
New Year’s eve. I havea sort of fellow 
feeling for that special anniversary. It 
seems ’—he glanced at his friend with the 
glint of a smile, “as though old Pa Time 
were leaning on his scythe cluckling at us. 
Oh, yes—I’ll be married on New Year’s 
eve. Will that suit you Daddy?” 

“You're a cheerful bridegroom! To- 
morrow is the thirteenth of December. 
About two weeks more of happy 
bachelorhood and then—no more excur- 
sions out of yourself, eh—Wally, my 
boy !” 

“Oh, I'll bury the spree habit with 
other precious relics of freedom!” Wally 
frowned into the blaze. “But come, old 
man! Can’t I do something for you? 
I’m fairly itching for a trip to the south 
of France—my health demands a warmer 
climate—watch me cough! Besides it’s 
my turn to pull you out. Solitary con- 
finement isn’t in your line—and I’m 
wearying for a chance to prove my filial 
devotion.” 

“Don’t make an officious ass of your- 

















self, Wally. You know very well what 
[ am waiting for.” 

“A little dust upon the road ?” 

“A little dust upon the road. Don’t 
you understand, dear boy?” Paul stepped 
to the window. “There is nothing that you 
can do—nothing that I can do. The last 
card is to wait—and then—the hand is 
played.” 


XIV. 


In the morning, the snow flurry 
cleared. Paul tramped over the moun- 
tain, seeking the spot where once Anne 
had led him into the sunshine of the 
maples. 

On the windy height the leaves had 
long been scattered. Bare boughs frost- 
laden, crackled in the breeze where once 
the golden canopy arched overhead. The 
man’s gaze swept the barren plateau, 
searching — compelling by the very 
strength of his longing, the vanished 
sweetness to return. Across the ravine, 
the last train crawled up the side of the 
mountain. For him, the spot held no in- 
terest—empty now of the eyes that once 
had flashed into his. 

Empty of Anne! Empty of Anne! 

Insistently the thought returned to 
assail his heart—empty of Anne! Had 
he not power to hold her to him—this 
woman who was his mate? What would 
the rest of his life mean—empty of 
Anne? 

And yet—was he not endowing the 
woman he loved, with his own thought— 
even as she expected the intensity of her 
emotion to inspire the man she loved? 

The man Anne loved! How easily, as 
she had said—he—Paul—believed what 
he wanted to believe! And he had always 
wanted to believe he could make her turn 
from John to him. Selfish that he was— 
selfish egoist to rob this woman of her 
long love! He—to pose as the dispenser 
of her happiness! 

The calm of the place mocked at him— 
the glowing eyes of Anne questioned his, 
as once beneath the golden canopy, when 
she had told him her long wish: 

“Could I do that now, Paul ?”—and he 
had answered the woman’s sweet out- 


cry— 
“You could do that now.” 
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Was it for his own sake then that he 
had bestowed independence upon her— 
given the man she loved a chance to live? 
No—but for her sake—for hers! 

No matter what the outcome, he re- 
joiced that the lady of the indignant eyes 
had vouchsafed to appear. Even if she 
remained among the roses his hand had 
planted, she could not leave his heart. 
He had taken the last step—made pos- 
sible her union with John. Nevertheless 
his life could never more be empty of 
Anne, 

And he, Paul, would be glad for Anne 
that she was near her heart’s desire— 
even if she returned to him no more! He 
loved her—he loved her! That love 
for her would ever be—all his very own! 
No man and no possible marriage of hers 
could take it from him. 

Paul went down from. the place where 
he had made her a little throne of leaves 
—the tabernacle that held her memory— 
her happy servitor always. He climbed 
through the woods—no longer empty of 
Anne—and tramped across the ravine, 
swinging as he walked, a staff cut from 
a young birch. Down the road where she 
had saved his life, seven short months 
ago, he strode resolutely—for Anne was 
with him, As seven moments, those 
months passed in a flash before his vision 
—yet they held all he had been living 
towards, before that first moment he had 
glimpsed her on the mountain train. 
They held all he wanted now or could 
want ever. He climbed up the narrow 
path to her arbour—and then—he saw 
her waiting by the great stone. 

“Anne! Anne!” The man sprang to 
greet her—his face aflame. “Anne!” He 
caught her hands—his voice shook. “You 
do not look like a spirit! And yet, are 
you really here, Anne? Why did you 
stay away so long—come back so soon?” 

“Flatterer! I stayed one day and one 
night. Are you really glad to see me, 
Paul?” She was laughing now, through 
a mist of tears. 

“Tell me quickly! Tell me—all,” he 
urged in unreasoning gladness. 

“Well then, everything was as it should 
be—just right. John and his sister have 
been in the villa a month. John is per- 
fectly contented—he has a different look. 
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He will grow old quietly—and, what do 
you think, Paul—John is actually grow- 
ing fat. He seemed to be a different 
man—somehow. I thought I’d come 
away before I was accustomed to the 
change,’—she pulled her hands from his, 
rubbing them vigorously, “The moun- 
tain train was cold. I’m almost frozen, 
Paul.” 

But the man remained motionless, star- 
ing unbelievingly into her face. 

“T’m almost frozen, Paul,” she repeated 
—her eyes dancing—her lip quivering. 

“Shall we walk to the bungalow?” 
Anne started off briskly. The other fol- 
lowed—still in dazed silence—desperately 
trying to realize her present attitude. 

“Don’t you understand, Paul? John is 
going to be well—quite well. He doesn't 
appeal to me in the same way as he did. 
John told me all you have done—and— 
I suspect you, Paul! That wonderful 
villa on the outskirts of Limoux—the 
people all know you—was yours—my 
Eldorado out west—yours. It is you 
who have made John well.” She shut 
her eyes to blink away the tears. 

“If I have—” he paused beside her in 
the path unheeding that they had taken 
the road to Jane’s garden—“I made him 
well for you—the man you love—for 
you, Anne. Would you not have done as 
much for John?” : 

“Yes, I would—Paul—I would.” 

“Well then?” He had recovered from 
iiis bewilderment, “Well then—Anne ?” 

“But if I had nothing to give you, big 
man—could I accept—so much ?” 

“You have already given me the most 
a-man can ask—you have filled all my 
illusions, Anne—there is not a nook nor 
cranny empty of you!” 

“There shall not be! Did I not say, 
dear Paul—did I not tell you there might 
be a way to me if the man should come 
who would find and take it? That man 
has come, Paul.” She paused at the 
wicket gate, lifted her earnest face to his, 
and laid both her hands as in salutation 
upon his shoulders. “The love which I 
bore in my heart, recognizes—yours, 
Paul!” 

“Tt is not possible, dearest Anne! Not 
possible, dearest Anne! You should have 
stayed with John, Why didn’t you stay? 





The one 1ong desire ot your heart was at 
last within your reach! Why did you not 
take it?’ He hesitated—his bewilder- 
ment returning with tenfold force. “| 
could not have left you, had the chance 
been mine, Anne—I would have reache | 
out and grasped you!” 

“Why don’t you then—why don’t you’ 
Stupid! You think this is but my grati- 
tude?” 

He bent forward, peering beseechingly 
into her eyes. “Isn’t it, Anne—isn’t it? 
In a moment I shall topple over the 
precipice. Help me, Anne!” 

“Tm trying to—oh, I’m trying to! 
Didn't I tell you—you see, it is this way, 
Paul—” she smiled tremulously, and 
mechanically the face bending over hers, 
mirrored the smile—‘“the old idea I held 
of John is dear to me now and ever will 
be dear—but I have put it, as you say, on 
the shelf. The love I gave him was not 
bartered for any return, I do not ask 
the sacrifice of himself nor any of his 
ideas. Yes—John would marry me—in 
time—if I mesmerized him into it, but 
that would be like transporting him into 
the zone of cyclones. John is happier as 
he is. Without me to disturb the even 
tenor of his way, he will ‘go softly’ all his 
days—but you are happier with me—even 
when I make you miserable. 

“Mademoiselle Anne,” he answered 
breathlessly, “it is not possible that you 
mean—oh,, Anne, you do not mean—#” 
A globe of light burst before the man’s 
vision. 

“But—I do!” 

“Anne—Anne—belovedest—not me?” 

“You—Paul—you !” 

* - X* * . 

Over the hedge, in Wally’s voice, the 
rapture of Sakuntala restored to her 
lover! Jane, her hand upon the king’s 
shoulder, flitted a few steps behind. 

** * * * * 

In the south of France, the sceni of 
roses stole in at the open window. Upon 
a quiet man reading to his sister. the com- 
pleted book of his poems, a peaceful night 
looked down. Before the man -closed ,the 
volume, his companion bent. over his 
shoulder to read the dedication. 

“*To Anne,’” the woman murmured. 
“She will like that, John—“ “To Anne’!” 
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Photograph by Clitton Johnson 
WALDEN POND WHERE THOREAU WATCHED FOR [HE FIRST TOUCH OF SPRING 
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Photograph by ccurtesy of Warren H. Manning, Landscape Architect 
Witp Iris, THE HERALD OF SPRING 
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Photograph by Ciittun joh.son 
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Photograph by Clifton J 
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Photograph by courtesy of Warren H. Manning, Landscape Architect 


A New ENGLAND COPPICE WITH SPRING AT FULL BLoom 









































Photograph by Clifton Johnson 
EarLty Bups APPEARING UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE PINES 
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